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NIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICU- 
LATION EXAMINATION, 1855.—The ANNUAL COURSE 
LECT 8 on am of the audj ects appointed for this Exami- 
will COMMENCE at King's College, London, on MON- 
AY, March 5, at Three o'clock, and will be continued each 
eaday, To esday, Thursday, and Friday through the months of 

April, May, ag June (with the exception of the first fort- 
t in April’. 5l. 58. For further particulars apply to 
. Cann —. “Esq. . cn: SS College, London. 
"January 29, 1855. . D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICU- 
LATION.—A CLASS, for the purpose of Reading the Sub- 
for t the Matriculation Examination at the London 
niversity, will be opened in University College, by a of 
the Council, on the 10th of April. It will meet on ‘five d a of the 
week, for two hours each day, and will continue until the 1st of 
Joly. The hours of meeting will be so ores ed as not to inter- 
fere with the usual College Lectures. Fee, for the Course, 5. For 
farther particulars apply to Mr. Ernest Apams, at the College. 
University College, February, 1855. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES. — UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGEB, LO. —The Council are desirqus of 

up the PR OP RSSORSHIE of PERSIAN, ARABIC and 
fINDU STANI. ehich has remained vacant since the retirement 
of the — bey’ Forbes bee ees Applications from Gentlemen 















each those languages, or any of them, will be re- 
ceived on ao Seles Wednesday, the 2ist of March. Further par- 
ti may be learnt on 


ication at the Office of the College. 
lst March, 1855. SHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—-The SCHOOL. 
—On and after MONDAY, March 5, 1855, PUPILS will be 
ADMITTED for the remainder of hey present’ Term at one-half 
the usual terminal fee. By'o of the Council, 
February 20, 1855. WwW. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 


OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 
i RO CTURES 53 ENGLISH HISTORY and ARCH ZO- 
L0GY.—Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., will give his IN- 
OGUR. L LECTURE, at the Rooms of the above Society, on 
TUESDAY, March 6, at Two p.. 
P. 8. W. VAUX, Hon. Sec. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—The FIKST SPRING MEETING will take place at the 
my thy House, 21, Regent-street, on TUESDAY, March 6, from 


OTANICAL SOCIETY of LONDEN. — 














| STRUCTION in ARTS, GENERAL and 
eens. foe afforded at the Central School of te are “4 
ment of Scien rt, Ls House, Pall M 
School for Female "St udents, No. 37, Gower-: org and at the Die 
trict Schools in connexion with the oben 

The SPRING SESSION COMMENCED on a the Ist of MARCH. 
pal Mal” and Prospectuses, apply at Marlborough House, 


I ECTURES TO WORKING-MEN, being the 

Second of a Courses for the present Session, at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street.—Six nears on 
MECHANISM, by Professor WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S., com- 
menced on MONDAY, March 12, at 8 o'clock, P.M. Wickets may 
be obtained at the . um, by ‘Working-Men ox.y, on Monday, 
March 5, and following da; tor ig from 10 to 5 o’clock, upon Payment 
of a Registration Fee of 7 ne whole Course. 

HAM REEKS, Registrar. 


E GILBERT — T.—DESIGNS 

Ay ESTIMATES for the Erection of the prop peer Monu- 

to the memory of the late Lieut.- nomen Sir WALTER 

RALEIGH GILBERT, Bart. G.C.B.. WILL PB RECEIVED 
on or before ~~ ‘the 36th of March next, geben by 

sealed Letters addressed to the Secretary to the Gilbert Monu- 

ment, at 78, New Bond-street, London, and endorsed “ Design for 

the Gilbert Monument.” 

Full particulars may be had by written application to the Secre- 
tary at the above address, where a tae a Description of the 
Site of the Monument, may be see 

London, 78, New Bond-street, Seb. 22, 1855. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 

years abroad, respectfully in nvites wea attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools to her ister of English and 
GOVERN ESSES, TEAC HERS. OMPANILONS, TU- 

TORS, and PROFESBORS 1 Property transferred, and 


a introduced in Engl; and, and and Germany. Nocharge 














NIVERSETY OF LONDON, &c.—A first- 

D. PREPARES GENTL EMEN, privately 

= a clase for ‘fone tie ‘MATRICULATION, MEDICAL, and ART 
EX. 8, the Preliminary at the Hall, the Fellowship 
Examinations ws Full MS. aud Printed Notes ——— 
dia Z., Ferrimans’, Stationer, 49, Albany-street, Regent's 








FyAtmereUsey and the EAST INDIAN 
SERVICE.—Gentlemen intending to present the 
CLASSICAL and a EMATICAL subjects at the newly- 





Mita he BuTion of BRITISH PLANTS,1 
end their Lists of Desiderata forthwith a 
on oa the. ith Eaition of the London Catal . of British Plan‘ 
20, Bedfo i ee DEN F Es, a ggg | 
lst March 13 ME. 


§ T. SY 
N.B—The a may be inspectei every Monday. 3 Wednes- 
day, 7~ bBriday, from Ten until Pive. Tae Library is open on the 
same 
_ 


m at the the abov ve College, may receive 
- requisite sgsistance 1 from two gentlemen eouvey y enga, in 
ition in London, one of them a Graduate of the University of 
Oxt F Clase in Literis Humanoribus, and Sch of his 
‘oe othe other a ‘Master of Arts of the Universit 

tae ee etn tahy to Ee wt 

apply . 

Delays, Publisters, Flectstee 








RCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. ves at George werd t ame Esq. 
President—Sydney a Esq. A. 


a 
Sir Charles Barry, K.A. *Phili Hardwick, Esa. R.A 
x Charles Robert Cockerell. Bsa: einen 


Treasurer—W illiam Tite, "Esq. - Ba 


Pegi) apety | ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the So- 
oy wilh be held at the Rooms of the Royal ine hnetitate of British 
hecte, 16, Lower Grosvenor-street, on ESDAY, Roum 
re hair will be taken at half-past } any? o’clock sely. 
| a relative to the Society, may be omg tg of the Hono- 
rary Secretary ; or of Mr. Gould, at, Collector, Craig’s-court, 
Cherie -CTOSS. N TURNER, Hoo, Seo 
ton-street, Grosvenor- ~~. 
23rd February, 1855. 


RUSSELL INSTITUTION, Great CoRaM- 


REET. 
ane. LECTURES, in Connexion with the British Mu- 
m.—A Course of Twelve Lectures on PALZZOZvVOLOGY, or 
the Natural History of Extinct Animals, will be given at this 
Institution by Professor F. GRANT, &e. &e. Benet will commence 
on Monday, March 5, and will be h 
Monday Evenings, at Eight o'clock. 
For terms of admission apply to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM JONES, Secretary. 











NOTICE. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
) —IMPORTANT LECTURE ON SIEGE OPERATIONS 


= connexion with Rape ae by BD. Jexyur, Esq. (a 
APTALN, GRENADIER GUARDS.) illustrated by MUDELS 
and DIAGRAMS of FORTIFICATIONS, CANNON, &c. 


On ged Evening the 5th, and Tuesday Evening the 6th inst. 
at Fight o'clock. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.— By Roya 

Cuartrer. — Prizeholders select for themselves from the 

Public Exhibitions. pavesy Subscriber of One Guinea will have, 

ides the chance of a Sree an Impression of a Plate ae 
Citak ay, Ary. Bas WILLMoRE, after 

Caavo mart WW elumne of Thirty Illustrations of 

Byron's’ s* Gaiden Hazela. e Prints are ready for delivery, and 

the Volume may be seen at thre * Office. 
Subscription closes 31st ins 
. EORGE SODWw IN,. Honorary 
44, West Strand, LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretaries. 
__ March 1, 1855. 


JOHN B. GOUGH will deliver ORATIONS 
EXETER HAL, as follows:—MONDAYS, the 12th, 
1h, and 26th of March—THURSDAYS. the 15th, 22nd, and 29th 
¢. Mare. D Doors open each Evening at Seven; Chair taken at 
Tickers B —Body of the Hall, 6d.; Reserved Seats and Platform, 
i, ae whey had at the Offices of the London Temperance League, 


Aiso, in the HANOVER- SQUARE Booms. on TUESDAY, 
March 27. Chair taken at Three o'clock in the Afternoon. Ad: 








T. JOHN’S-WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL, 25, St. John’s-Wood Par! 
Master.—The Rev. THOMAS MARKBY, M.A., S. Scholar 

Mot! Trinity College, Cambridge, and Classical Master in King’s 
Second eager hs DEIGHTON, Esq., M.A., Scholar of Queen’s 


The school is supported by te senpeiaten subscribing 211. each, 
and by the fees by wpe vy 
otha roprietor has the right of nominating one pupil at a time 


ool. 
Halt-t term commences Monday, March the 5th. 
R. HODSON, Hon. Sec. 
a ba al Zhe Second Master RECEIVES BOARDERS at Boun- 
ary-road. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The 
Office of MASTER of the above School will be VACANT on 
the 24th of June next, by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Brereton. 





[DOUBLE REFRACTING SPAR, from ICE- 


LAND.—Mr. Lg yy Mineralogist to H ity, 
oe 149, Strand, London, has Jost —— ogist to of this om: 
ting Mine: ral, which can be had at prices varying from Five 


Shillings to Six ‘Pounds 
fe E ORGAN TAUGHT.—Mr. H. F. HAM- 

D: phe rad h, Camberwell, con 
po B LESSON INS at his residence, 1, Sanvep-pince East. 0 Ol Kent, 


0 
eakousren prin. with two rows of keys and 24 octave of pedals, 


I 1 I TARY TUTOR.—Lieutenant-Colonel 
TRUTHER RECEIVES a limited number of GEN- 
for Commissions in th 








TLEM te: gn t- e Army, and, assisted 
by experi: M in Ie various bran A ches of study 
required by Her ions. References permit 


M 
the parents of fecmer Pupils.—4, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. 


MrLitarY EXERCISES for the SONS of 
the DUKE of HICH M mie a Se Ses rx 





Sussex Militia—At os 
Gentlemen are i 
ly oe 3 FE in 


usual studies of youth itary 

cises, and the use of he -+— t nope. =. a evel gualiied 
a d fnlly de 

expand the c 

moderate ae om an ey Te etelop th the ers. Terms 


aie ae 
form will be hye lication 
r. E. G. Lavesare! Seivador Ei House, T nll be sent. app Surrey. 


Me. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connanght- 





terrace, 37, Wyndham -street, Popeneten-oa 
acquaints his friends that ne CONTIN 
other PUPILS in Sameadint INUBS to LNSERUCT clerial 
for to engage for Public Read- 


—— 


ROPATHY.— MOOR PARK MEDI- 

CAL — HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH MENT, near 
Farnham, 8 In two nae of the Camp at Aldershot. 
This Tnatitetiogf is now $e Bs for t) tion of Patients under 
ra tg gon of DWA . LANE, A.M. M.D. 
tween half-past 12 and oe at 61, ruled to. London every Teceiay ai 


iE Bair ve + .—The EDITOR of a Provincial 
wi ri in N 
aa Political w writer will be dlscomeed ed in a few weeks, “Balary 
not a care rdero. 
Esq., 3, Cees oe, Lam seat” “i si Soha + a 


UDITOR, | BOOK-KEEPER or CORRE- 
ali the above capacities digenmaged frm fo ‘our “food in the day, 
to any toy Secretary. Money 


not 80 mach an object as the employment Teisu time. 
Feferences— Address Yo care of Smith Elder & On 3 


PHILGS ponaMA Ws INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS.—A_ FOREMAN WANTED.—Apply to Mr. 
Grirrin, he Bunhiff-row. 


COMEASS COMMITTEE—LI VERPOOL.— 
WANTED, the services of a Gentleman of Scientific and 
Nautical attainments to act as SECRETARY to the Committee, 
and to conduct t Exp iments on the Compasses of Ships.—For 
iculars onal to the Honorary Secretaries, Underwriters 
ms, Li iverntets 


ARTNERSHIP. Ripe pny a Gentleman 

of business habits capital to join in the purchase of a 

BOOKSELLER and, PURMISHERS Bus SINE in London. 
Mr. L. A. Lewis 195, F ee ee 

LADY, ‘who has had considerable experience 

in HOUSEKEEPING, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT 


























ymen of the Church England, . being Graduates of one of the 
niversities of Oxford, C: ambridg blin, i = ees 
properly qualified to teach the ein and Greek 
“There shall be allowed and paid to the future 3 eoter the 
early sum of 3001, and so many see ditional sums of 5/. each as will 
ual to the number of Boys up to and not exceeding 140, who 
shall have stom bona fide educated at the said Grammar School 
for at least six months in each y 
he Master may, with the consent of the Warden and Scholars 
of New toh oo and the Poe ogee respectively, take 30 Boarders, 
s a residence (rates and taxes free), kept in repair by the 
Trustees. of the Bedford Charity. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES. — The Rev. G. 
SMALL (ten years in India) gives INSTRUCTIONS in 
HINDUSTANT. PERSIAN, SANSCRIT, and BENGALI, either 
at his own house, St. John’s-grove, rang at 33, Moorgate: street, 
City; or at the Pupils’ Ter 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 

R. ALTSCHUL, Member. Philological Society, London. 

Examiner Royal College of Preceptors, gives LESSONS i “eo 

above popcorn Laneuaces and Lireratvre. Pupils may suas 

TWO Languages in the same Lesson, or alternately, without any 
to their terms. —Chandos-street, Cavendish-square. 


F\DUCATION in GERMANY.—A Professor 
at one of the German Hi, igh Sc Schools (Hoéhen Schulen) re- 
ceives into his Family a LIMIT NUMBER of PUPILS. 
Every attention given to aeons a nll knowledge and pronun- 
ciation of the German language ; the comforts of a home afforded 
and the best facilities furnis! eh for the successful prosecution o: 
other Studies. For Instruction in German and for Board and 
Lodging the terms are 601. per annum, paid quarterly in advance. 
The residence is in one of the chief towns of Hanover. References 
can be given to a Merchant in London, whose Sous bave recently 
experienced the Profsor’s faithful ana valuable instruction.— 
Address A. Z. (post paid), care of Messrs. Nissen & Parker, 43, 




















missi on, le; Reserved Seats, 28, 





Mark-lane, London. 





Applications and testimonials may be sent to the Rev. the Warden, | cith Companio; 
New College, Oxford, on or before Saturday, March the 24th. the dcanestio | erangements. aia Cetiomag | nom antl Femily. 
8 ir —— ne bs Pepeme. ot 5 ager pre of Vice-Chancellor | She can offer the highest testimonials.—Address to T. K.,7, Grove- 
r ated the arc! Cc: grove. 
he Master'and Second Master of the said G sepeet | Se See 
for the time being shall always be Fellows of New College, or Cler- EWSP APER PROPERTY. —To BE SOLD, 


late day in Marcu, the COPYRIGHT of the WOL- 
VERHAMPTON "AND STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD. Any 
Gentleman who can undertake the principal Reporting and Lite- 
rary Department 1 shimecl, will x. _ A rare erat Oflee, Sao y.— 
rther particulars may be had b; ressing Herald Office, 
hth Wolverhampton. 


ONTRACTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, &e.— 
WILLIAM THOMAS & 19 to 21, Catherinestrest, 
Strand. bbe for the SUPPLY of LONDON, COUNTRY, 
FOREIGN, COLONIAL, and AMERIC J NEWSPAPERS 
and Period Micals to Reading-Rooms, Clubs, and all public Esta- 
ee England or on the Continent. Lists sent free on 
app! 


APITAL is 
LisBRARy Y) 








required to develope an im nt 
DERTAKING already establ 
co-operate in the ent of a 


managemen: 
=e." > presen’ opportunity offers an eligible 
50vl, to 1 “OO Address, Cosmos, care of 
D. Iiderten, .» Solicitor, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street. 


(HAHBER ORGAN FOR 
a rows of K compass 5} octa’ 
ing 7 Choir 4 Swell 4 Octave of Be 
for shifting th e stops, 2 {1 Pedals: 64 
closed in epeneral swell, jmith one egan 
Price 250 Guineas ; ori; 

the hours of 12 and Poh aprly to itr 
Southampton-row, RK 


OTICE TO BOOKBUGY 
this day, J. RUSSELL SMITHS & 

of choice, ues al, al i. one curious BOOK 

ture, Englis' sok ih contaiu®; 

ee best *eolletion x. g 

Price 6d., or sent 

















Soho-square, 
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NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and other Defects of Speech, No.8, NEW BURLING- 
TON-STREET, ent on a system introduced in 1826, and 
conducted by Mr. JAMES HUN. M.R.S.L. Author of a “Trea 
tise on Stammering, &c.’ (late 5, Regent-street). Terms, &c. 
may be obtained, post-free, on app lie altior a to the Institution, 
ONVERSAZIONE.—To SECRET ARIES 
The Advertiser has a very interesting OPTICAL INVEN- 
TLON, which he would be happy. te exhibit at any Conversazione 
or numerously -attended Soirée, in Town or Country. The ex- 
hibition would in all cases be FIREH, as the Advertiser wishes 
to make the invention generally known. Secretaries, and others 
wishing to secure the exhibition for their meetings, are requested 
to send particulars to T. H. C., 13, Bayham-place, King-street, 
Camden Town. 











RITISH SHELLS and FOSSILS.— 
R. DAMON, of Weymouth, Dorset, supplies collections of 
BRITISH SHELLS, Fine SPECIMENS, CORRECTLY NAMED, 100 
Species for 528. ere An Elementary Col- 
lection of 50 Species (100 specimens 5 ecimens sent by 
0st. Improved Dredges for Collecting Shells, Zoophytes. &c. Neat 
} abels for British Shells. List of British Shells, 6d. Collections, 
illustrating 100 genera of recent shells, 30s. ; Ditto of 500, 1,000, 
2,000 Le equally reasonable. Labels for recent shells. 

FO: LS.—Saurian Remains, Pentacrinite. Uphiura, Fish, 
Shells, ke. characteristic of the Blue Lias and other Oolitic strata 
Elementary Collections of Fossils to — st in the study of Geology, 
1l. 68. upwards. Labels for Fossil S} 


I NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 

REGENT- ite tt —Portraits, Copies of Pictures, Sculp- 
ture, &c. taken, an STRUCTION in the Art given daily, by 
Mr. ARC HiBALD L EW IS COCKE. Photographic Apparatus 
of all kinds, with the necessary Chemicals, constantly on Sale. 


MAYALL'S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
P's REGENT-STREET, Corner of Argyll-place. 

DAGUERREOTYPE and STEREOSCOPIC MINIATURES 
in, the ig pees style of Art taken daily. 

Mr. Mayall has proved his mastery over the art. by producing 
photographic portraits of the full size of life * * without the 
slightest sacrifice of definition, or the smallest approach to distor- 
tion;—indeed, the errors and peculiarities of former impressions 
appear a be corrected.”— Atheneum, July 22, 1854, 

“ Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they areas superior to the generality of such —— asa 
del licate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 

“More pleasing, aud far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1354, 


HEALTH.—GYMNASTICS, 
HE LONDON GYMNASIU) M.—Capt. 


CHIOSSO (and Son), Professor of Gymnastics at a : 
College School,—123. . Oxtord-street, oo} Regent Circus 
ING, BROAD-SWORD EXE “ ISE DRILLING.—P R va T 
LESSONS, and CLASSE ew-road, corner of Gower- 
street, University. Priva stablishinent, 38, Baker-street, Port- 
Tee square. —Lately published” ‘THE RATIONALE of GYM- 
N NASTICS,’ price ts. 6d. 


= 7 ‘ TO 
HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSI- 
CAL LIBRARY:—Subscription Two Guineas per Annum, 
which entitles Subscribers to select One Guinea's worth of Music. 
Scientifically arranged Catalogues of 12,000 Works. Every new 
Foreign and English Work is added immediately.—G. Scneur- 
MANN & Co. 86, Newgate- street. 
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Bolt & CO.’S SUBSCRIPTION and PRE- 

SENTATION LIBRARY.—Subscribers to this Extensive 
and Valuable Library have the choice of the Entire Collection of 
Standard Works which it contains, in History, Blearaphy, Divi- 
nity, Voyages and Travels, P hilosophy, the Arts and ences, 
Poetry, and Miscellaneous Literature, to which is continually 
added an ample supply of all the best New Works as they appear. 

Single Subseription, Oue Guinea per annum ; Country Subscrip- 
tions, l'wo Guineas and upwards. Subse ribers to the amount of 
Four Guineas are presented at the end of the year with copies of 
surplus Works from the Library to the amount of one-fourth of 
their subscriptions. 

Prospectuses sent post-free on application. 

But, Hunton & Co. 19, Holles-street. Cavendish-square, London, 


[YREE TRADE in BOOKS.—Burke’s Peerage 

and Baronetage, 31s. 8d., published at : Stric’ kland . 
Queens of England, 508,, published at 60x, A New Edition of each 
just out. All New Books on the same terms.—S, & T, Griperr, 4, 
Copthall-buildings, Moorgate-street. Please note the address, 














r[RUBNER & CO.’S SERIES of AMERICAN 
CATALOGUES. 

Now ready, No. III. of the above Series, being a complete List of 
Books in the Departments of Natural History and Science, pub- 
lished in the United States of America, and which will be for- 
warded on application to 

TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
12, Paternoster-row, Londo on. 
VALUABLE BOOKS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra- 

phy and Mythology, 3 vols. royal 8vo. half calf extra, - a6 - 
Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient Geography, V al. i 
(uniform with the above), 26s, 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, royal 8vo. cloth, 27s. 1848 
Art-Journal, 6 vols. 52. 15s. 1849-54 


Art-Journal Illustrated Catalogue of the Industry 
of All Nations, cloth, lis. 1851 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Vols. I. to Vi, 4to. 
cloth, 853—4 

Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology, 4 ‘vols 
in parts, 71. 

Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, by Forbes, 
Tweedie and Conolly, 4 vols. royal Svo. 3. 3 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, Parts 
I. to XVL, 

Quain and Wilson’s Anatomical Plates, 2 vols. 
folio, half morocco, 4l. 4 


Sydenham Society’ 3 W. orks, 82 vols. 87. 8s. 1844-54 





Blackie’s Imperial Family Bible, plates, folio, mo- 
rocco elegant, 4l. 4s (pub. at 7/. ‘ 
Dalrymple’s Pathology of the Human Eye, col. 
alae _ tage = russia extra, ~ 
15, Gower-street North, whose CATALOGUE of 
SECOND HAND MEDICAL BOOKS may be had gratis, 





tee BOOKS.—Now | ready, Nos. I. to IIT. 
of TRUBNER & C0.3 CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 


BOOK 
Contents of og 1. Linguistics. 
a o. If. Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Books. 
0 No Il! Voyages ‘and Travels, History, a valuable 


WN ory of Tracts, Fine Arts, &c. 
ee 
TRUBNER & CO.. eee and Continental Literary Agency, 
12, Paternoster-row, Londo 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the 
: aneuee Works are now ON SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT 
A Diary, by the Earl of Carlisle, 6s. 6d. 
The Americ: one at Home, 93.— Oliphant’ 's Black Sea, 4s. 6d. 
Heartee: ase ; the B 
Purple Tints of Paris, 6s. 
Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6d. 
Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 73.—The P erofesbor, by E. Carlen, 58. 
Chesney’s Russo-Turkish bene) ee aps 
Claude the Colporteur, 4s.—The Old Chelsea Bun-house, 4s. 6d. 
Crewe Rise, 8s.—Florence the Beautiful, 4s. 
Skene’s Frontier Lands, 9s,—Katharine Ashton, 6s. 6d. 
Lady-Bird (uncut), 78. 6d.—Markham’s Himalayas. 108. 6d. 
Lloyd's Scandinavian Adventures, 188. —Magdalen Hepburn, 108. 6d, 
Matthew Paxton, 78.—Moltke’s Russians in Bulgaria, 63. 
Moore’s Life, 6 vols. 218.—Palissy the Potter, 78. 
Parkyns’s Abyssinia, 153.—Lowe’s seen fat St. Helena, 158. 
A Sketcher’s Tour Round the World, 
Smyth’s Year with the Turks, #s. 
Memorials of Amelia Opie, 6s. 6d.—Haydon’s Autobiography, 12s, 
Bremer’s {mpressions of America, 10s. 6d. 
Waagen’s Art Treasures in Britain, 2ls. 
The Rose and the Ring, 2s. 6d. 
Van de Velde’s Travels in Syria, 12s, 
Weiss’s Protestants of France, 88. 
The Protestant Church in Hungary, 48. 
Seymour’s Evenings with the Romanists, 53. 
Satins s Shores of the Baltic, 4s, 6d.—RKuth, 73—Esmond, 7s. 
illette,7 
And many other recent pba a List of which may be obtained 
application. 
Cranes Epwarp eheeias 510, New Oxford-street, London ; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


EX GRAVINGS BROUGHT WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL.—Immense quantities of first-class Sub- 
jects (chiefly from Sales) at unheard-of prices. One instance :— 
* Morning’ and * Evening’ (pub. at 21s.), 38. 6d. per pair. Such an 
instance has never before occurred to adorn the WwW ral and enrich 
the Folio.—J. MAnvey, 9, Wellington-street North, Strand. 














yther’s Wife, 6s. 6d.—Curzon’s Armenia, 38. 











Just published. with Ten Plates. price 5a. 
VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER; or, 
_4 Lithography Made Easy : being an Essay upon Lithography 
in all its Branches, sowie a particularly the advantages of 
the Patent Autographic P 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster- -row ; and Waterlow & Sons, 
65 to 68, London-wall, London. 


R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers 
e of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Property, 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW. 

Consignments of Pictures, Articles of Virta, Books, Decorative 
Furniture, &e. will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 

Season commences Ist October; ends 31st May. 








Sales bp Auction. 
Choice Books, elegantly bound. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
ION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on THU RSDAY, March 8, a0 following day, at 12 for 1 o’clock, 
THE LIBRARY r of a BARC NET; comprising a very choice 
assemblage of [jlustrated ~~ 9 ‘Standard W orks, in the various 
branches of Literature in the nicest state, amongst which may be 
mentioned :— Pictorial Shakspere, and History of England—Bray- 
ley's History of Surrey—Beanties of England and Wales—Paxton’s 
Magazine of Botany—Mauds Botanic Garden—Loudon’s Arbo- 
retum — F eke sedia Britaunisa — Batty’s Works — Waverley 
Novels—British Essayists—Vaipy’s Classics-—-Somers’s Tracts— 
Ifarleian Miscellany—with the Works of Bewick, Wordsworth, 
Robertson. Burnet, Hume, Hallam, Campbell, Spenser, Grote, 
Dodsley, Voltaire, Rousseau, Thiers. 
May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden; if 
by post, two stamps required. 








Miscellaneous Books.—Three Days’ Sale. 


i R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Bi at his new Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street end Chancery- 
lane, on MONDAY, March 5 5, and two following days, at half-past 
12, an extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS, for the most part 
modern works in the various branches of Literature ; comprising, 
among others, the Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. —Encyclo Seedia Britan- 
nica and Supplement, 6th edition, 26 vols. russia—Beattie’s Scot- 
land Illustrated—Pugin and Heath’s Paris —Thane’s Autobio- 
graphy, 3 vols.— Humphrey’s Ancient Coins—Grose’s Antiquities, 
20 vols.—Parry’s Voy ages, 3 vo 1s. —Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Ma- 
nual, 4 vols.—K —_ 's National Cyclopzdia, 12 vols.—Tracts for 
the Times, 5 vols.— Plain Sermons, 10 vols.—Coleridge’s Biogra} hia 
Borealis—Catenw in Evangelia, edidit Cramer, 8 vols.—Arabian 
Nights, in Arabic, 4 vols.—Oratores Attici, 16 vols.—Modern Voy- 
ages, Travels. and Biographies—School and College Books—and_a 
few Engravings, Books of Prints, Portraits, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











The Vaiuabdle Library of a Nobleman. 


NY R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Bi a his new Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chanocery- 
lane, 01 DAY, March and following days, 


THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 


LIBRARY OF A NOBLEMAN, 
Comprising a LARGE COLLECTION of Oriental Books; Persian 
and Arabic Manuscripts beautifully illuminated, English and 
Foreign Numismatic Works, Books of Prints, Portraits, Illus- 
trated Works, Rare Voyages and Travels, Books on Military 
Tactics and Costumes, Antiquities, Bibliography, Literary His- 
tory, Architecture, Heraldry, Gencalogy, Poetry and the Drama, 
Natural History, French, German, Italian and Spanish Litera- 
ture, the usual Standard Historical and other Works, Greek and 


} Latin Classics, &c.—This tine Library, being a from a Royal 


| Collection, is in excellent preservation, the Books being chiefly 
| handsomely bound in morocco, russia, and other bindings. 

Pcnr be viewed, and Catalozues had; if by post on receipt of six 
stamps. 





| 
An Extensive Stock of Modern. Books, in Boards and 
Quires. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by Se 

at his new Rooms, 7% corner of Fleet-street and Chance 
lane, the latter end of H, an EXTENSIVE STOCK» af 
MODERN BOOKS in slath and quires, comprising, The 
Lansdowne Shakspeare, beautifully printed in ‘colours, 79 
copies, and the Stereotype Plates and Copyright — the Imperial 

Cyclopzedia, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 100 copies—the Art-Journal Gane 
of the Great Exhibition, engravings, 250 copies, cloth gilt~the 

Christian Poets, —y (sells at 128.) 472 copies—Taylor’s Mem. 
of the Martyrs, post 8vo. (sells at 14s.) §70 one ~ ey of Pr. 
phecy. 4to. (sells at 188.) 300 copies—Gallery of ngravings, 
ates, ee 25 copies, cloth gilt—London and te Envitoas 4to, 
plaken: 25'co ies, cloth gilt— Guy's Royal Victoria Spelling, 12mo, 
500 opies—Preston’s Student’s Manual, post Svo. (gels at 8. 6d.) 
300 copies—Tillotson’s Histories of England, Scotland, &c. 18mo, 
900 volumes cloth gilt—Copies of numerous other Popular Works 
—and a large assortment of Elementary and Juvenile Books, &¢, 


Catalogues are preparing. 








Portion of the Collection of Engravings, the Property of the 
late WILLIAM PRIOR, Esq. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN’ 
WILKINSON, 
saideinaauees 1 of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ARTS. 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, TWellington-stree, 
Strand, on FRIDAY, March 9 and following day, at 1 o'clock 


precisely, 
A PORTION OF THE 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 


the Property of the late! 
WILLIAM PRIOR, ESQ. 

Comprising Historical and Sacred subjects, by English and 
Foreign Artists—Lllustrations of been Ba and F; 
subjects—Portraits of Eminent Persons—Beautiful Proofs from 
the ‘Annnals— Works of Sir David Wilkie—Productions of J. M. 

‘urner, including a scriber’s copy of the England and 
Wales, with choice Proofs before Letters and Etchings—also, some 
fine Modern Engravings, after Sir Joshua —__ Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and other distinguished Painte: 


May be viewed two days previous to the yo and Catalogues 
had; if in the Country on receipt. of six postage stamps. 





The Library of Professor FRANCIS H. TRITHEN, PhD., 
late Chief of the Taylor Institution for the Study of Modern 
Languages at Oxford. 


NV ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ARTS, 
will SELL. by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welli ington-street, 
Strand, on MONDAY, March 12, and four following days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, 


THE LIBRARY OF 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS H. TRITHEN, Ph.D, 
late Chief of the Taylor Institution for the Study of 
Modern Languages at Oxford, 
To which are added, some important Books of Prints, including 
Description de VEgypte, the original edition of this splendid work, 
23 vols. in folio, many of the plates rs coloured by hand— 
Poiret,Lecons de Flore, beautifully os on vellum, with the 
plates "exquisitely coloured, 3 vols. in 2— Montfaucon, L’Antiquité 
Expliquée, avec le Supplément, 15 vols—Pennant’s Account of 
heen copiously illustrated—Galerie de Florence et du Palais 
Pitti, 4 vols.—Macklin’s splendid edition of the Holy Bible, 7 vols. 
in russia extra—Mariana, Historia General de Espaiia, 10 vols. 
large paper— Holland, ee os yor — Humphreys’ [llumi- 
nated Books of the Middle Ages—Collection of 186 Etchings after 
celebrated Masters— Wood’s Athenz Oxoniensis, b; 
the chief works of Dr. Dibdin— Publications o 
Shakespeare and Percy Societies—together with many 
Books in the different languages and classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days previous to the sale, and Catalogues 
had; if in the Country on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Bliss, 5 vols.— 
the § alding, 
aluable 





Curious Books and Rare Tracts. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL b: AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on MOND DAY, March 5, and three following days, 
a large Collection of highly curious BOOKS and TRACTS, partly 
removed from Dorsetshire, and a portion from a? Library of the 


ing of Works relating to the apo, Ser Literature of ‘America, 
the Indies, Japan, &c., Voyages and Travels, Bibles, Bibliography, 
History, Theology, and Gissllancous Literature—Leonard Bra- 
mer’s Original Drawings of the Battles of Alexander, folio, russia 

—Amyot, Dictionnaire Tartare, 3 vols, 4to. 1789—Bede Historia 
Ecclesiastica, first edition, = a date, folio—Biblia Sacra, Nur 
remberg, folio, 1480—Bible, printed by ‘Tu ugge, are, folio—Testa- 
ment used by Robert Bloomfield. the a with his Autograph, 
12mo.—Casas, Vocabulario de las dos Len; vase Toscana y Castellana, 
second edition, 1582 —Scaree Tracts of the Elizabethan period 
—Eusebius de Evangelici Preparatione, Philip Melancthon, the 
celebrated Reformer’s copy, with Ma. N Notes by him — Gra- 
hame’s Anatomie of Humours, 4to. morocco extra, 1639—Holins- 
hed’s Chronicles, 2 vols. in 1, Bp. Bilson’s copy, with his Auto- 
ai —H d's Heroologia, &c.—All of which are in good con- 

ition. 

Catalogues may be had. 





Modern Books, the Library of an Editor. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AU CTION, at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, March i2, and three following days, 
a Portion of the | of an Editor, comprising 8 a large COL- 
LECTION of MODE BOOKS, in all classes Literature, in 
good condition, Books a Prints, Tilustrated Works, &c. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Very Select Collection of —? Letters formed by 
W, £sq. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at Ley? Great Room, 
19h, _Pieenailly, on MONDAY, March 19, and two f otowins days, 
ednesday, the! ais st excepted) th the very Select COLLECT) OF of 
AUTOGRAPH Property of C. A. LAW, Esq., 
F.L.S. F. Collection contains. 
Holograph , be of Poets and len from an early 
date (Francis Bacon, Sir P. Biduey¢ 0. Go dsmith, &.), and other 
valuable autographs. 
Catalogues are now ready. 
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Just out, price 18. 
OANS or TAXES? Should the Money re- 
— hn to Pay the Expenses of the War be raised by Loans 
‘axes? 
Soiiens Binns & Goodwin, 44, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


18mo. price 28. cloth, New Edition of 





PEOPLE'S EDITION bf THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
F ENGLAND. 
crowm feo. Vol. XIT. writhegecel Platesand Autographs, price 
- 8. dloth ; and Part-X LV. price 1s. sewed, 2 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of “ig Victoria. 
{UME, SMOLLETT, and HUGH 





N 
O Nature, oe, and Rae ae of their Suffocative 
tfects: 


Just published, price 48. 
EAST and NORTH-EAST WINDS: 





the 





of Diet and Digestion, their 


8. 
c.B GARRETT, W. D., Thames Ditton, 
London: Samuel Highley.. 32, Fleet-street. 


fo and eee 





HAMBAUD’S FABLES CHOISIES: an 
'_ Introductory a Reading-Book. With a Vocabulary, 
the } of all the Words that occur. By SCO 
5 WELLS. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


y, 
With copious Notes, the ES ee last Corrections, Tessa, 
Enlargements. 

To be published in Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in 
order to i within the reach of all classes a more complete 
History of England than any extant. 

Now ready, in 10 vols. with Sixty Steel Plates and Aut 

HUME and SMOLLETT complete, price 40s. cloth. 
London: George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 





+ 





In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 248. 


PRACTICE of MEDICINE. Second Edition, with many 


Improvements. * 
Edited by Dr. NELIGA 
“ We must:admit to the highest place the Dim of Graves.” 
Medical Times and Gazette, 


Dublin: Fannin & Co. London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan & Stewart. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 

WSSAY on “the POLITICAL SYSTEM of 
EU ROPE, and its Connexion with the Government of Great 
Britain. By the ‘Rev. T. S. HUGHES, late Canon of Peterborough, 
and Author of ‘The History of England from the Death of 
George II. to the Accession of Queen Victoria,’ with a Memoir of 

the Author, and Portrait. 

London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 





In one wise 8vo. with Plates, extra cloth bound, sadea\ edition, 
ith additional Essays and Diagrams, price 
N the ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES which 
roduce RAIN and WIND and the F LOCEUASIONS of 
the B. ROMET ERK. By THOMAS HOPKINS, M.B. 
work is written in a scientific spirit, and, Sintiontos con- 
siderable care and labour in the collection of facts.” 
Philosophical Magazine, 


Published in London by John Weale, No. 59, High Holborn. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with a 
English 3 wereion of the same: in Niue Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
pone a Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 12mo. cloth boards, price 3s. 


MEROCISES in ARITHMETIC; containing 

11,000 Examples in Arithmetical Processes swith Questions 

on Greek, Roman, and Jewish Coins, &., and ables systemati- 
cally — d. 

By the Rev. W. F. GREENFIELD, MLA. 
Mathematical Master in Queen Elizabeth School, Ipswich. 
Also, The Answers to the Exercises, - price 43. 6d. 
London ; Longman & Co. Ipswich: Haddock. 


Of whom may be had also, by the same Author, 


The PRACTICE and PRINCIPLES of 
ARITHMETIC. Price 4s. 6d. 











New BurRtincton-stREET, March 3. 


MR. “BENTLEY’S .LIST OF -NEW WORKS. 


I, WORLDS BEYOND THE EARTH. By MONTAGU LYON 


PHILLIPS. Smail 8vo. with an Hlustration, 6s. (Published this day. 


II. A HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, from the First French 


Revolution to the Year 1850. By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Just ready. 


III. HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, from 


the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author of ‘ The Farly and Later 
Puritans’ Part IV. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Published this day. 


IV. BENTLEY'S MONTHLY VOLUMES—The Third and Con- 


cluding Volume of ‘ JESSE’S COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS,’ including the Protec- 
torate. Crown 8vo. with lustration, 6s. (Published this day. 


Vv. OUR CAMP IN TURKEY, and the WAY TO IT. By 


Mrs. YOUNG, Author of ‘ Cutch,’ ‘ Western India,’ &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 


VI. HABITS and MEN; with Remnants of Records on the 


Makers of Both. By Dr. DORAN, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 
VII. MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’ NEW NOVEL, ‘ASPEN 

COURT, and Who Lost and Who Won It. A Tale of Our Own Time.’ 3 vols. (Just ready. 
VIII. MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS ; to which 


is now first added, A LIFE of MILTON. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, New saa ae 2 vols. 12s, 
Now ready. 





NOW READY, 


THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES OF HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS, 


CONDUCTED sy CHARLES DICKENS. 


For greater convenience, and cheapness of binding, in Five handsome Volumes, with a General Index to the whole. 
The price of the Set, thus bound in Five Double instead of Ten Single Volumes, 2/, 10s. 
The Index may be had separately, price Threepence. 


Office, 16, Wellington-street North; Strand; and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 





This day, at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


(GRACE LEE, by JULIA KAVANAGH ; Gilchrist’s Life of 


Etty; The Quiet esi Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures ; Menetine of Amelia Opie ; Brown’s History of 


Missions ; Gwen, or the Cousins ; Milman’s Latin Christianity ; Heartsease, er the Brother's Wife; Atherton, by M.R. 
Mitford ; Worlds beyond the Earth ; The Restoration of Belief; The Clever Woman, by Mrs. Trollope; Waagen’s Trea- 
sures of Art in Britain; De Quincey’ 's Miscellanies; Brande’s Lectares on Chemistry ; Woolfert’s Roost ; Chorley’s Music 
in Germany; Hooker’s ‘Himalayan Journals ; 


The Story of a Household ; Oakley Mascott ; Guistinian’s Henry the Eighth; Musgrave’s Normandy, &c. &c. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Van de Velde’s Travels in Syria ; Curzon’s Armenia; Oliphant’ 's Black Sea ; H 
Hide and Seek; Lady Lee’s Widowhood; Moltke’s Russians in Bulgaria ; Parkyns’s Residence in Abyssinia; Warren's 
Miscellanies ; Matthew Paxton; Habits and Men; Memoirs of Lady Blessington, William Jay, &c.; Murchison’ 's Siluria ; 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF WOMAN. 


BRIEF SUMMARY, in plain Language, of 
the most IMPORTANT LAW Sconcerning WOMAN, toge- 


ther with a few Observations thereon. Price 3d. 


REMARKS ON THE EDUCATION OF 
The PUBLIC FUNCTION of WOMAN. By 


RAVES’S CLINICAL LECTURES on the | GIR 


THEODORE PARKER. 12mo. 6d 


WOMAN AND HER WISHES. By 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Pos GREAT SIN of GREAT OrrTEs. Bein 
a Reprint, by request, of an Article entitled‘ PROSTITUTION,’ 
— Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review for July, 1850. 


London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price 5I. 83. cloth, 


Tore NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Erojedted, om ef Arranged, by the late 
Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, rincipal of King’s College, 
London. The most complete i. graphical Dictionary in any 
language, and has been most carefully edited and pomitled 

perienced writers, who have availed themselves of the vast body of 
materials which domestic and foreign literature has of late ycars 


supplied, 
ondon: B. Fellowes ; Rivingtons ; = a ce J.M. Rich- 
ardson; J. Bain; G. Greenland; Cape Pt. Bosworth ; H. 


Washbourne ; H. G. Bo ihn’ Sotheran & Co. ; 3 rity G. Willis. Also 
for Deighton & Bell, Cambridge ; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





This day, price ls, 
A GRICULTURE, Past and Present ; being 
Two Introductory Lectures delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
By JOHN WILSON, F.R.8.E. 
Professor of Agricaltare i in the University of Edinbargh, 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 





In two volumes crown 8vo. price 11s, 6d., with 388 Illustrations on on 
Wood, and a Copious Inde: 
E CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
By JAMES F. Wr, SouneroN, M.A. 
peas + Ah 7) Cc. 
Author of ‘ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,’ &c. 
“All will concur in admiring the profound thought which has 
ennobled so many familiar thimgs, and has even vets the com- 
— processes of household life with : aoe of novelty and 


urprise. The work deserves ead.” 
British Quartert ly Review. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
On Monday, 

A HISTORY OF THE 
WAR: 


A RECORD of the EVENTS, POLITICAL and MILI- 
TARY, between TURKEY and RUSSIA, 
And between RUSSIA and the ALLIED POWERS of 
ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
From the celebrated Menschikoff Mission to the end of 1854: 
FoRMING A COMPLETE HisToRY OF THE ORIGIN AND 
PROGRESS OF THE WAR, 


Compiled from Public Documents and other authentic 
sources, the narrative proceeding according to date. 





By GrorcE Fow Ler, 
Author of ‘The Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia,’ &c. 
1 vol. feap. pp. 350, cloth, 2s. 
“The History of the Eastern Question, as far as there are mate- 
rials for drawing it up, would make, if put into a concise form, a 


very good Two-shilling Volume, and would be read by a multitude 
of people who feel their own ignorance of the subject.”—Tinies. 


OUR WORLD ; 
On, THE DEMOCRAT’S RULE. 


Wira ILivstRaTioNs BY THE AUTHOR. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 





THE LIFE OF HORACE 
GREELEY, 
EDITOR OF ‘THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE.’ 


By J. Parron. 


Wits Intvsrrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Co, 47, Ludgate-hill, 
English and American Booksellers and Publishers. 





CHARLES EpwARD Muniz, §10, New Oxford-street, London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 
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12mo. large type. price 48. 6d. bound, 


UNCAN’S GREEK TESTAMENT ; with 
GRIESBACH’S Various Reading 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkis, “Marshall & Co. 


New Edition, with Continuation to 1850, of 


TLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. To which are added, a 
Comparative View of Ancient and Modern Geography, and a Table 
of Chronology. For Schools and Private Students. 24mo. cloth, 
= pages, price 38. 6d, with two large Maps, and two neat + En: 


ravings. 
eRdinbargh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
7th Edition, 18mo. price 2s. bound, 
TUTROPIUS ET AURELIUS VICTOR. 
With Copious Vocabulary. By R. J. NEILSON, A.M. 
This Compendium of Roman History and Biography is a very 
oes class-book for boys previous to their entering on the 
higher and more difficult authors. 
Sei barch Uliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
On Monday, 
ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
HE CRIMEAN EXPEDITION: Memorial 


addressed to the Government of His Majesty the Emperor 
Foose III. By A GENERAL OFFICER. The only au- 
horized Edition. ® : 
W. Jeffs, 15, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, price 78. 6d. 


E THISTLE and the CEDAR of LEBA- 
NON. By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI, M.R.C.8. 
° One of the most delightful books on ‘the East that we have 
read.”—Standard, 














London: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. _ 


Just published, price 6d. 
OMAS MOORE and Mr. CROKER.— 
REMARKS on_ the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER’S 
REVIEW of the MEMOIRS of pHOMAS MOORE, in the 
* Quarterly’ By NEMESIS. 
W. 3 Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 











= AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
n 8vo. price 9s. the 2nd edition of 

HE PREPARATION of PROPHECY ; or, 
Use ant) pew mot thes Old vophamens examined. 
M ROWE LY D.D. 

Canterbury. 
a _Rivingtous, Waterloo-place. 
‘Tn: 18mo. price 49. 6d. (with an additional Tale), the 4th ‘edition of 


ALES FOR THE BUSH. (Originally pub- 
lished in Australia ) 
By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL. 
ivingtons, Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authoress. 


1.CABRAMATTA and WOODLEIGH 
FARM. 58. 6d. 
2. WINTERTON: a Tale. 3s. 6d. 
In small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
ALES. _ By the late Lapy Dou#erry. 


‘The Storm,’ and * Blind Willie,’ are published separately by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledg e. 


Also, by the same Authoress (recently publiahed), 
1. A MANUAL of PRIVATE DEVOTION. 
22. 6 
2. A CATECHISM for LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. 4d. 
8. THOUGHTS on BAPTISM. 2d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
THE ASTLEY COOPER PRIZE ESSAY FOR 18538. 
This day, 8vo. with 64 Illustrations, 15s, 
N the STRUCTURE and USE of the 
SPLEEN. By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in St. George’s Hospital. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
This day, the Third Volume, 2s. 6d. of 

HAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with Notes, by ROBERT BELL. 
On the Ist of April, the Second and concluding Volume of 
THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
NEW “WORK BY SIR G. C. LEWIS, 
Ina few days, 2 vols. 8vo. 
N ENQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY of 


ARLY ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right H 8i 
GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIs, Bart, MP. in asia 


By the same Author, 


On the METHODS of OBSERVATION and 
REASONING in POLITICS. 2yolumes. 289. 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 
MATTERS of OPINION. 10s. 6d. 
FABLES of BABRIUS, with Notes. 5s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
This day is published, 2nd edit. small 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 
UR FRIENDS IN HEAVEN;; or, the 


Mutual Recognition of the Redeemed in Gio 
strated. By the Rev. J. A. KILLEN. A.M. Comber.” Demon- 


Small 8vo, cloth, 2, 6d. 


INFANTS ASLEEP IN JESUS; or, Light 
Qh juittle Graves. By the Rev. ALEXANDER CUTHBERT, 




















Demy 1S8mo. cloth, 1s. 
THE FRIEND OF SINNERS; or, the Way 


of Salvation. By, Fag Rev. WILLIAM SWAN, Author of ‘ Let- 
ters on Missions,’ & 


Demy 18mo. cloth, 18. 
KITTY BROWN BEGINNING TO THINK. 
By the Author of‘ The Manse of Sunnyside.’ 


H Saiaventh | J Shoghers & Elliot, 15, Princes-street. London: 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
‘NATURE and HUMAN NATURE,’ 


Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.—PorE. 





Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


CONSTANCE HERBERT: 


By GERALDINE JEWSBURY, 
Author of ‘Marian Withers,’ ‘Zoe,’ &c. 


Horst, & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


A NOVEL. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s, bound, 


MR. SHEIL’S LECAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES, 
Edited, with Notes, by M. W. SAVAGE. 


**We can cordially recommend these sketches as interesting in matter and brilliant in composition. Their literary 
merit is very great. The revelations of the Jesuits are very remarkable. The sketches of the Irish Bar paint the characters 
of the leading persons in Irish politics with graphic felicity.”—Atheneum. 

*« The intrinsic merit of these volumes will delight the student and charm the general reader. They will in no respect 
suffer by contrast with the Essays of Macaulay and Stephen, Mackintosh and Sydney Smith, and other brilliant literary 
worthies.”—DMessenger. 





ALSO, NOW READY, 


BURKE’S PEERACE AND BARONETACE 
FOR 1855, 


Corrected to the Present Time from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., in 1 vol. 
with 1,500 Engravings of Arms. 


Published for H. Cotpurn, by his Successors, Hurst & BLAcKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITE- 
RATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


Part XIV. ror MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 


In Two Parts. | POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 
MAJOR TRUEFITT ON A SUBJECT IMPORTANT TO 
HUSBANDS. 
| THE KNIGHTS-ERRANT OF CHESS. 
AMERICAN JOTTINGS :—ECCENTRICITIES IN CRI- 
MINAL JURISPRUDENCE—LYNCH LAW. 


THREE DAYS IN AN ITALIAN HOME. 
Part I. 

BIRDS IN WINTER. 

AMERICAN JOTTINGS— THE KNOW-NOTHING 
MOVEMENT. By W. CHAMBERS. 

TWENTY THOUSAND FIRES 





Maretimo. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Chapter XVIII, | LINT. 
POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. | Maretimo. Chapter XX. 
BATTLING MADE EASY. | TALK WITH A TURK. 


THREE DAYS IN AN ITALIAN HOME. Concluding | POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 

Part. | A SCHOOL-FRIEND OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
A FEW MORE WORDS ON STEAM-VESSEL DISAS- | INDIA AT HOME. 

TERS. | Maretimo. Chapter XXI. 
SOCIAL BOREDOM. THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Maretimo. Chapter XIX. CATCHING A TARTAR, 
THE ESSAYS OF HENRY ROGERS. | POETRY AND MISCELLANEA. 





RE-ISSUE OF EMBELLISHED WORKS. 


Just issued, handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 
The FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE: 


Being the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, according to the Authorized Version. 
With Notes by Dr. KITTO. 
A New and Improvep Issuz. Splendidly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, Woodcuts, and Maps. 
Also, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d.; Monthly Parts, price 2s. 
17 Numbers and 5 Parts now issued. 








In Weekly Numbers, price 6d.; Monthly Parts, price 2s. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Brought up to the RUSSIAN WAR. 
A New and Inrrovep Issvr. Illustrated with upwards of 1,600 Wood Engravings. 
Number XVIL. and Part V. just issued. 


By careful printing, the numerous Illustrations are brought out in a style which makes these decidedly the best editions 
ever issued. 


W. & R, Campers, London and Edinburgh, 
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MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS. 





A COMMONPLACE BOOK OF THOUGHTS, 
MEMORIES, AND FANCIES. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
Part I. ETHICS and CHARACTER. Part II, LITERATURE and ART. 


With Etchings and Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 18s. 





From the NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, February, 1855. 


“Mrs. Jameson has lo ‘0 secured to herself the certainty and often exquisitely expressed—the beautiful book of a 
of a constant, hearty, an respectful welcome. Her presence is Within and without, in the =p and in the 
ever felt to be semeruing, elevating, bettering. She humanises adornments o: lotter press 
and refines the mind— us feel the world is too much —_ rative designs, it is such a gift-book as may well be call 
=, and allures to a brighter, if not always another. Especially in please easant to the sight, and to be desired to make one wise. . 

this latest work of hers do we recognise such a spiritualising ie isdom and the law of kindness are colon gr re-eminently 
fluence ; it is rich in words of wisdom, deeply felt, calmly pon- | characteristic of the ethical and critical writings of Mrs. Jameson. ’, $ 


— ful write: 
veautiful writer. 
letter, by the value of thet text and the 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. Second Edition, com- 


plete in One Volume; containing Legends of the Angels and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the Doctors of 
the Church, St. Mary _—o the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christ rep d in the Fine Arts. With numerous Woodcuts and 16 Etchings by the Author. 
Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 


3. 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented 


in theFINE ARTS. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged ; comprising St. Benedict a the Early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders—the Benedictines in England and in Germany—the Reformed Benedictines—Early 
Royal Saints ted with the B tine Order—the Augustines—Orders derived from the Augustine Rule—the 
Mendicant Orders—the Jesuits—and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONN A, as represented in the Fine 


ARTS ; comprising, I. Devotional Subjects: 1. The Virgin without ne Child; 2. The Virgin and Child.—II. Historical 
Subjects : 1. The Life of the Virgin from her Birth to her Marriage with Joseph ; 2. The Life of the Virgin Mary from the 
Annunciation to the Return from Egypt; 3. The Life of the Virgin from the Sojourn in Egypt to the Crucifixion of Our 
Lord; 4. The Life of the Virgin Mary from the Resurrection of Our Lord to the Assumption. Forming the Third Series 
of Sacred and Legendary Art. With 55 Drawings by the — and 152 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 








SKETCHES in CANADA, and RAMBLES among the 


RED MEN. New Edition. 16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth; or in Two Parts, One Shilling each. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





With numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY, 


AND 


TRADITIONS OF THE NEW ZEALAND RACE. 


By SIR GEORGE GREY, 
Late Governor of New Zealand. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








THE CRIMEA—ITS CLIMATE AND RESOURCES. 





Now ready, with a Map, post 8yo. 


THE CRIMEA AND ODESSA; 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR. 


By Dr. CHARLES KOCH, 


Author of ‘Travels in the Caucasus.’ 


Translated from the German, by JOANNA B, HORNER. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE 


——-—_ 


PHILLIPS’ 's MINERALOGY GREATLY IMPROVED. 
In post 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, price 18s. 


N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 
MINERALOGY. By the late WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
F.L.S. A New Edition, with extensive Apeentiene and Additions, 
b: Mir J. BROOKE, F'R.S. F.G.8.; and H. MILLER, M.A. 
a BS. 7.6.8, Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
‘am 





London: Longman & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; F. & J. R > 
Whittaker & Cos Tegg & Co. and D. Bogue. aetaghens 


In feap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 7s. 
LECTURES on POLARISED LIGHT, 
the Pharmeceatical Society of Great Britain, and at the Medical 

tee tl ATHAN 


ic f 
PEREIRA. M.D. F.R.8. 
from Materials left by the ) Edited ty the Rey. BAD. 








POWELL, M.A. V.P.R.8. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 








Preparing for immediate cham my aa beautifully printed, on fine 
(CSILDE HABOLD’ S PILGRIMAGE. By 


*x* This Edition has edt petra with the concurrence of 
the Councit of the Art-Uxton of Lonpon, exp’ 'y for the use 
and benefit of one Members who may desire to bind up with the 


Text of Lord Byron’s Poem, the nigh of Illustrations Which are 
about to be issued to the Subscribers of 1855. 

Early application should be made y's Shis Edition, as 0! ° 
ayy number will be prin lated by the Orders ed 
pa ooksellers previous to the 3ist ia me on which day 
the Subscrintion tof the Art-Union of London closes, 


Price to the Subscribers of the Art-Union of London, 10s. 6d, ; 
—Non-Su rs, 14s, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NDIA CIVIL SERVICE.—Tuxe Govern- 


MENT Bosesemnee for. the Ezeminetion of Candidates for 
A og le the Ci i Bervine the East a = yo 4 





with an Appendix, containing iy Reports 
sioners for the Affairs of a > By th the Cm gre appointed for 
that pu: Ashburton, Henr. 


se: T. B. 
Melvill Esq" Be Dosiantn Sov 4 "Esq., 
edical Examiners : lorge Bu gy” 
Hooker, Esq. .s D., James Paget, ‘A. Parkes, sa, M. D. 
is this day published, price 6d. ; or per post for ten stamps. 


London : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 

In small 8vo. price 58. the Fourth Edition of 
GICENESS, its TRIALS and BLESSINGS. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, HELP and COMFORT for the SICK 
POOR. Second Edition. 1s. 


2. PRAYERS for the SICK and DYING. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


—>—_ 


The MILITARY FORCES and 
INSTITUTIONS of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Their Adminieinaiion and Government, Military and Civil. By H. 
BYE ¥ THOM _, Esq., of ine Inuer Temple. Author 
of ‘The AG 8 0! 
Demy 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


2. 
The FIBROUS PLANTS of INDIA 
fitted for CORDAGE, CLOTHING, 
and PAPER; 


With an Account of the Cultivation of Flax, Hemp, &c. By Dr. 
. FORBES RUYLE. 1 8yo, 128. clot 


THORNEY HALL: 


A STORY of an OLD FAMILY. By HOLME LEE, Anther 
<. ne Talbot.’ One volume, small post 8yo. ‘Price 6¢. 


FOUR YEARS at the COURT of 
HENRY VIII.: 


Being a Selection of the Despatches of SEBASTIAN GIUSTI- 
ny IAN venation Ambassador, 1515—1519. Translated by 
RAWDON ROWN. Two wines, @ a 8vo. Price One 

nea, 











oh 
“* These letters throw ommsiderable light upon the customs and 
feelings, « the ambitions and Antrigues. which — (i —. 
uro e 
their histories coal value, sa 4 volames wil Will be be interesting to 
nt.” 
“A work valuablealike to the antiqu ian and the historian as 
full of anecdotes as a b hy, and as as a novel.” 


an yojumes contain genuine matter full hf inperes 
most 











nomist, 
and 
rit 





Mr. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
On the 20th of March will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WESTWARD HO! 


R, 


THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF SIR AMYAS LEIGH, KNIGHT, 


Of Burrough, in the County of Devon, 
IN THE REIGN OF HER MOST GLORIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Rendered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cambridge: Macmmtan & Co. London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 





information. A more attractive book al 
—Exami 


would be very difficult to — 


A MANUAL of the MERCANTILE 
LAW of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. 

By LEONE LEVI Bee, A Auther of ‘Commercial Law of the 
World’ 8y0. Price oth. 

“ Sound, clear, and carn The topics are intenatinot om. 
merce, restraints on trade, patents, co} int-stock an 


nies, partnership, bills Ta — ~¥. and iimited 
liability. dts eoutenta are — those of fa manual, a hand-book 


for law c offices, and counting-houses ; requisite in most. 
such places, and oa rfluous in none.”—A 
“An admirable wor of pe ye and for those tor whose use it 
‘was especial! tten.”— 


“An pa by manual of mercantile law.”—Times. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CQ. 65, Cornhill. 
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WORKS. 


—~—- 


NEW 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


¥ CIS ARAGO. Translated from the French, by the Rev. 
BRDBN POWELL, ai % V.P.B.S. Forming No. 78 of the Tra- 
veller’s Library. 16mo. [On Fr riday next. 


IL. 


The UNITY of WORLDS and the 


tea ee of CREATION. By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A. V.P.B.S. &, Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Ill. 


GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. 


Translated by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. : ‘orming Nos. 79, 
80, and 81 of the Traveller's Library. 1émo. 38. oth. 
{On ithe "Blst inst. 


LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD: 


TWO YEARS in VICTORIA, with Visits to Sydney and Van 
Diemen’s Land. By WILLIAM HOWITT. (Un the Press. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES 


SILK BUCKINGHAM. Vols. I. and II. post 8vo. with Portrait 
engraved by G. T. Doo from a recent miniature. [Veurly ready. 


vIL 
The GOLDEN COLONY;; or, Vic- 
toria in 1854: wa ereaake on the Geology of aa Gold Fields 
of Australia. B WATHEN. Tilustrated | from Sketches 


by the Author. foap.s 8y0. [In afew days. 


Vil. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY and GO- 


VERNMENT QUESTIONED. By THOMAS RY LE. “Good 
government is the friend, not the siay e of liberty.” 
{Nearly ready. 
VIL 


The CYCLOP/EDIA of ANA- 


TOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, M.D. 
F.B.S. Part XLV. with Woodcuts, 8vo. 53. [On Thursday next. 





9. 
Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of 


ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and erranged. 
Third and cheaper Edition, much improved. Crown 8yo, 108, 6d. 


GEOMETRY as an ART: Being 


the Second Part of Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, with 
Easy Exercises, designed for Schools and Adult Classes. By the 
Rey. T. LUND, B.D. Feap. 8vo. 28. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’ S HIS- 


TORY of GREECE. A New and cheaper Issue of the amproved 
Library Edition, with Maps, monthly, in 8 vols. 8vo., 78. 6d. eac 
[ Vol. LL, on the 31st inst 


12, 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S 
POETICAL WORKS. A new and cheaper Issue of the First Col- 
lected Edition, with Portrait and V ignettes, in 4 vols. feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. (Vol. JIL. on the Slst inet. 


13. 


MEMOIRS of SIR ROBERT 


STRANGE and ANDREW LUMISDEN. By JAMES DEN- 
NISTOUN, of Dennistoun. 2 vols. post 8yo. with 3 Portraits, 2is, 


14, 


JOURNAL of the SWEDISH 


EMBASSY in the pease 1653 and 1654, impartially written by the 
Am bessador WHI Blok E. A New xciion, revised by 
HENRY REEVE, ate E S.A. 2 vols. Syo. 248 


SHADOWS of the EAST: A Tour 


in and 1854 in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, and Greece. 
By CATHERINE. TOBIN. With coloured Maps and Llustra- 
tions. Imperial 8yo. 25s, 


16. 
CHRONICLES and CHARAC- 


TERS of theSTOCK EXCHANGE. By JOHN FRANCIS, Author 
of Anecdotes of Life Assurance, &. New Edition. 8Y0. 108. 6d. 


17. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL SCI- 


ENCE, for the Use of Schools, and m¢ : ll ¢ 
r the Civil Service. By E. R. HUY ME PHREYS 7 Miedo Mead 
Soler of Cheltenham Grammar § School, Feap. Syo, 38, 6¢ 


18, 


A TREATISE on the SCREW 


rao LE R: With various Suggestions of Improvement. 
OHN BOURNE, C.B. A New Edition, thorough] 
Plates and Woodeaia ate San ony thorougy revised, with 


London; Lonamay, Brown, Greey,and Longmans. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE MOSLEM 
AND THE CHRISTIAN; 


or, ADVENTURES in the EAST. By SADYK 
PASHA. | Revised, with Original Notes, by COLONEL 
SZYRMA, Editor of ‘ Revelations of Siberia.’ 

From the Examiner. 

‘*Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble 
birth. He is now commander of the Turkish Cossacks—a 
corps organized by hiniself. The volumes on the ‘ Moslem 
and the Christian,’ partly fact and partly fiction, written by 
him, and translated by Colonel Szyrma, display very well 
the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adven- 
tures and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat 
of the present time; they introduce many existing people, 
and have the Danubian Principalities for scene of action. 
Here are sources of popularity which the book fairly claims. 
As a translation it is excellent.” 

From The Messenger. 

*‘In every respect a remarkable book, containing a his- 
tory of the exploits of one of the leading characters in the 
present important Eastern campaign.’ 

From the John Bull. 

**A real history connected with the present war in the 
East has been worked up into a tale of the most attractive 
kind in these volumes. The work possesses an unnsual de- 
gree of interest.” 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, at all the Booksellers, 


The MODERN ORLANDO. By 
Dr. CROLY. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s, bound. 


“ Dr. Croly has only done justice to himself in putting his name 
to the wittiest poem of its day. Throughout the satire is sharp, 
but not ill natured ; and the sketches of men, manners, and 
things, as true as if reoorded by a social and physical daguerre- 
otype.”—Britannia 


Also, just published, 


CHEAP EDITION of. PEPYS’ 


DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE ; comprising all the 
recent additional Notes and Emendations, printed uni- 
formly with the last Edition of Evelyn’s Diary, in 4 
vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, price only 6s. each bd. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition, 
with all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 
Queen. 8 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each bound; either of 
which may be had separately. 


The CRESCENT and the GROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Cheap Edition. 1 vol. 
with 15 lllustrations, 6s. bound, 

“ This admirable book of Eastern travel, alone sufficient to in- 
sure to the name of its — Se gp fame, lies a usin an 
eleventh edition. en our 
thoughts and syrapathie are,s0 pow erfully drawn Rowardé the 
East, is singularly opportune.”—John Bul 

Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, 
Hurst & BLacketT, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


Mrs. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


*‘MAMMON ; or, The HARDSHIPS of an HEIRESS,’ 
3 vols 
“ We prefer * Mammon’ to either of the other novels which Mrs. 
Gore has given to the public since her re-appearance in print.” 


henceum. 
“The most lively and entertaining novel Mrs. Gore has yet 
written.” "— Literary 6 Gazette. 

“In the novel of ‘ Mammon’ the style - Mrs. Gore is as buoyant, 
rapid, and pointed as usual.”—Spectator. 


NATURE and HUMAN NA. 


TURE. By the Author of ‘Sam Siick.’ 2 vols, 


The SECRET HISTORY of a 
HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of ‘ ALickE Wentwortu.’ 


“ This tale abounds with passion and power. The author has 
wrought out anatural subject with feminine tact and graceful 
eloquence.” — Messenger, 

“This tale is powerfully told, and an intense interest is sus- 
tained from first to last."—John Bull. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henny 
CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL 
for MARCH, contains:— 

Lord Raglan and his Real Situation—Campaigning before 
Sebastopol, and the Voyage gg Recall of Sir John Bur- 
goyne—Lord Panmure and his Measures—Further Experiments 
on Breaching Walis—Sir Heward Douglas on Louis Napoleon’s 
System of Artillery—The Oxusand Trausoxiania— Brigade Move- 
ments—Cavalry and Horse Artillery—Our Indian Army and 
Operations in Asia—French Prisoners of War—Critical Review 

the Operations on the Danube—The Order of Merit—The next 
Baltic Fleet—Capt. To} jant’s Story—Adventures of a General’s 
Orderly—The ee al teed es and Military 
Intelligence—Port orresp ttes, Ap- 
pointments, Prematlend, yeas 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to. HENRY 
CoLBUBY, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 











WORKS 
BY A. H. LAYARD, MP. 


10th Thousand, with Map and Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: 


With an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil-Wor- 
shippers ; and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts 
of the Ancient Assyrians. By A. H. LAYARD, 
M.P. for Aylesbury. 


Also, 13th Thousand, with Map and Plates, 
8vo. 21s. 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON: 


Being the Narrative of Discoveries made during a 
Srconp Expepirion to the Ruins of Assyria, with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert. 


Also, 16th Thousand, with Woodcuts, 
post 8vo. 5s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 
MR. LAYARD’S 
DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES 
AT NINEVEH. 


Iv. 


THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH. 


Being a Series of Illustrations of Sculptures, Bas- 
reliefs, and other Remains of Art found among the 
Ruins of Nineveh. With 100 Plates. . Imperial 
Folio. -.10/, 10s. 


Vv. 


THE PALACE OF SENNACHERIB. 


Being a Seconp Sgrres of the Monuments of Ninz- 
VEH; consisting of Sculptures, Bas-reliefs, Vases, 
and Bronzes, illustrative of the Exploits of Senna- 
cherib. With 70 Plates. Imperial Folio. 10/. 10s. 


vi. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION: 


SpreouEs delivered in the Hovss of Commons, in 
1853-4. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Vil. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE WAR: 


A Sprxcu delivered in the House of Commons, in 
January 1855. 8vo. Is. 


** Never was man better fitted for the work he had to 
do.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 

“The most delightful reading in the world.” —Examiner. 

*‘ Contains vast treasures of amusement and informa- 
tion.”—English Review. 

“However high may have been the anticipations of the 
public, they will be amply realized.”—Atheneum. 

“Tt would be difficult to over-estimate the antiquarian 
researches of Layard.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

*¢Tt would be impossible to overstate the historical value 
of Layard’s Researches.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

“A work remarkable for the voluminous nature of its 
contents, and the extreme elaboration of its details.” 

English Churchman. 

“It is impossible to speak too highly of this noble contri- 
bution to our national literature.”—Lloya’s Weekly Paper. 

“‘Tmperishable records, in which Layard recounts the 
history of his great discoveries.”"—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“One of the most fascinating books it has been our lot 
to meet.”—Chambers’s Journal. 





‘Joun Murray, Albenarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, Knight, En- 
graver ; and of his Brother-in-Law, Andrew 
Lumisden, Private Secretary to the Stuart 
Princes. By James Dennistoun, of Dennis- 
toun. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 


Tuis book has a deep fascination. Mr. Den- 
nistoun, if not a clear writer, was a careful one. 
He showed, too, in many portions of the narra- 
tive before us, a finer sense of the marking trait, 
the characteristic word, the moment of interest, 
than had been evinced in his Italian memoirs. 
It is true that this time he had a subject cal- 
culated to make any author’s heart glad,— 
doubly glad, supposing that author to be a 
Scotchman. The career of one who gave an 
impulse to Art in England, at a period when 
Art could get small schooling here, and enjoyed 
comparatively little favour,—and who achieved 
a success which, like the successes of Hogarth, 
Wilson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, has not been 
outdone by any successor,—offers an attractive 
theme. But more of romance than belongs 
to these interests was mixed up in Strange’s 
life, by his connexion with the Lumisdens, 
those faithful adherents to the exiled Stuarts. 
Though the story of his Jacobite brother-in-law 
is episodical in an engraver’s biography, it is 
so full of interest that no one will protest against 
the decision of Mr. Dennistoun to interweave 
the political with the artistic thread. We are 
made the more lenient by our delight in a third 
strain; full of humour and character, introduced 
in the person of Lady Strange—the engraver’s 
wife, the Jacobite secretary’s sister. No Scot- 
tish woman of the olden time more quaint, more 
racy, more shrewd, and more incessant exists 
in Mr. Galt’s gallery of imaginary Miss Mizys 
and Leddy Grippys. It is long since such a 
compound of fantastic loyalty and amazing or- 
thography,—of shrill self-assertion and homely 
heart-warm affection—a figure so bright, so bold, 
and so individual, has stood before us on the 
literary canvas, as the helpmate of Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s hero. The biographer, we repeat, was 
thrice fortunate in his subject and in its sur- 
roundings. 

The Strangs (or Strong Men) were an old 
Orcadian family,—and Robert, Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s subject, eldest son by a second marriage 
of David Strang, treasurer at Kirkwall, was 
born, on the 14th of July 1721, in the island of 
Pomona. The boy, till he was fourteen, was 
brought up among his own people, his educa- 
tion there “ terminating in an excellent gram- 
mar-school, where he attained some general 
knowledge of the classics.” His relations had 
determined on making a lawyer of “ Robie” — 
but the boy was determined to go to sea;—and, 
thanks to the indulgence of his mother, and 
the fatherly sympathy of his half-brother, he 
carried his point. A cruise in a man-of-war,— 
the Aldborough, including a storm during the 
ship's homeward voyage from Gottenburg,—dis- 
enchanted the youngster, whose ideas had, pro- 
bably, been merely one of those promptings of 
aimless restlessness by which Genius announces 
its presence. A born sea-boy, Orcadian to boot, 
would not have listened to the terrors of the 
first gale he encountered, still less to the sober 
counsels of a wise midshipman! The sea being 
abandoned, young Strange (as it is best to call 
him) consented to try the law, under the gui- 
dance of his considerate half-brother. ‘“ Before 
leaving my native country,” says he in an auto- 
biographical fragment here reprinted, “I had 
wrote an excellent hand of write, but had been 
out of the practice of it for several months. It 
was not to be doubted but that I should soon 
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recover it.” This ‘ excellent hand of write” 
was soon recovered, and while Robert was copy- 
ing his half-brother’s papers. he beguiled his 
leisure by drawing “little sketches.in pen-and- 
ink,—some few,” says he, “‘ from my own fancy, 
and others from the ornaments and title-pages of 
books, &c.’’ These.were carefully concealed, in 
obedience, we suppose, to the old notions, which 
attached loss of position—guilt, almost—to the 
pursuit of Art;—and which made secrecy neces- 
sary, in avoidance of persecution. But young 
Strange was more fortunate than other “vision- 
ary boys” have been. His half-brother, one day, 
fell upon “ the budget ”’ of concealed treasure, 
and, so far from being wroth on the occasion, 
“‘ was placid to a degree, ’’"—showed the drawings 
to Mr, Cooper, an engraver in Edinburgh, and 
consulted him on the practicability of making 
something of the talent of ‘the excellent hand.” 
This Mr. Cooper, pupil of ‘‘John Pine, who 
published the Armada tapestries from the old 
House.of Lords,”’ was a man of some substance 
and pretension in Edinburgh, who built and 
decorated for himself a spacious house in St. 
John Street, and had a school for apprentices. 
In this school,—allowing for an. outbreak or two 
of the restlessness which seems never utterly to 
have forsaken Strange,—the youth distinguished 
himself. Betwixt 1737 and 1740, he was en- 
trusted with the conduct of a folio edition of 
Albinus’s ‘ Anatomical Plates,’ executing with 





his own hands the subjects of osteology. Some 
peril he ran from the society of a fellow ap-| 
prentice, one Michael Hay, who was a showy, | 
debauched fellow, not to be. made. an engraver | 
of; but the influences of Michael’s bad example | 
harmed him little, —and, ere his connexion with | 
Cooper was well over, he had mixed himself up | 
with interests more absorbing than those of 
passing the night in a tavern or flaunting 
about ‘‘ bedaubed with lace, and with a sword 
hanging by his side.” The fever of “the 45” 
got hold of him; and, at the same time, a 
passion equally strong—for he made friendship 
with the Lumisdens; and, in 44, was accepted | 
by Isabella Lumisden, “on condition that he 
should fight for the Prince.” He was able to 
render more lasting services to “the Pretender” 
than. those of bow and spear.— 

“Mr, Robert. Chambers, in his ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’ tells us that 
Strange, then. residing in Stewart’s Close, was com- 
missioned, during the Prince's visit to Edinburgh, to 
engrave a half-length portrait of him; he looks out 
of an oval window or frame, over a stone ledge or 
pedestal, with the motto, Everso missus succurrere 
seclo. This print [was] the earliest known work of 
its author on his own aceount.” 


Strange accompanied the Jacobite army, 
and was called into the councils of the Prince, 
who withdrew from a ball to concert, with Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, the renegade Murray, of 
Broughton, :and our young artist, a plan for 
the issue of “one species of money or other, 
for the service of the army in general.” Strange 
produced a design for a paper note or token.— 

“Tt consisted, I said, of nothing but the slightest 
compartment, from behind which a rose issued on 
one side, and a thistle: on the other, as merely 
ornamental: the interior part I meant should be 
filled up by clerks, with the specific sums which 
were intended, &e.; and I proposed etching or en- 
graving, in the slightest manner for expedition, a 
considerable repetition of this ornament on two 
plates, for the facility of printing ; that such should 
be done on the strongest paper {so}, that, when cut 
separate, they should resist, in some measure, the 
wear they must sustain in the common use of cir- 
culation. The Prince had at this time taken the 
compartment out of my hand, and-was showing [it] 
to Mr, Murray, and seemed much. pleased with the 
idea of the rose and the thistle. In short, every- 
thing wasapproved of, and the utmost expedition 





recommended me, * * Next day, being Sunday, 
my carpenter was early employed in cutting out this 
wood, in order to begin on Monday. It was not so 
with a coppersmith, whose assistance I more imme- 
diately required. He was a good Presbyterian, and 
thought he would be breaking the Lord’s day. But 
necessity has no law; he turned out even better than 
his promise, overcame his prejudice, went to work, 
and. furnished me with a copper plate on Monday 
about noon.” 

The rout at Culloden, which was simply and 
vigorously described by Strange in an autobio- 
graphical fragment, put an end to the engraver’s 
employment as ‘moneyer,” and drove him, 
like other loyal servants of the Stuarts, into 
holes and corners.— 

“Of the incidents during his hiding in the High- 
lands after the catastrophe at Culloden, and of his 
eventual escape to the Continent, we possess but 
scanty particulars. One printed anecdote comes to 
us on the authority of Cooper, his instructor, that, 
when hotly pressed, he dashed into a room where the 
lady, whose zeal had enlisted him in the fatal cause, 
sat singing at her needlework, and, failing other 
means of concealment, was indebted for safety to 
her prompt intervention, As she quickly raised her 
hooped gown, the affianced lover disappeared be- 
neath its ample contour, where, thanks to her cool 
demeanour and unfaltering notes, he lay undetected, 
while the rude and baffled soldiery vainly ransacked 
the house. * * When the vigilance of pursuit was 
somewhat abated, he left the Highlands, and returned 
to Edinburgh, where, for the first time, he began to 
turn his talents to account, contriving to maintain 
himself in concealment by the sale of small drawings 
of the rival leaders in the rebellion, many of which 
must still be extant, and which were purchased at 
the time in great numbers at a guinea each. A fan, 
also, whose intended owner gave it in his eyes addi- 
tional value, and on which his pencil had, on that 
account, bestowed more than usual pains, was sold 
at this time with a sad heart (non hos quesitum 
munus in usus) to the present Earl of Wemyss, who 
was too sensible of its value to allow it to be repur- 
chased, when that was proposed a short time after- 
wards.” 

—This fan, we suppose, was intended for the 
Jacobite Lady to whom Strange was united in 
1747, having won his spurs as a true knight. 
On — further with the record of his 
life, we are disposed to fancy that Strange’s 
own politics may have been, like his love of the 
sea, romantic rather than real. When, in 1760, 
he declined to engrave Allan Ramsay’s full- 
length portraits of George the Third and the 
Earl of Bute, in consequence of the insufficient 
remuneration offered to him, he explained, in 
clear terms to Ramsay, that he 

“considered himself most unjustly calumniated by 
the prevalent reports of his having, from political 
feelings, refused to occupy his hand upon a portrait 
of the heir-apparent to the throne; and, farther, that 
the slights he received from Lord Bute satisfied him 
that his conduct must have been looked on at Court 
in this light.” 

It could have offered little matter for wonder 
had Strange refused the allegiance of his burin 
to the House of Hanover, considering what 
its earlier labours had been, what the humour 
of his helpmate was, and .what the principles 
and position of her family remained until the 
last spark of Jacobite hope smouldered out 
among the ashes! 

The Lumisdens were a devoted family, though 
not singular in their devotion. That spell which 
often constrains affection and retains loyalty— 
a compound of selfishness, superciliousness, and 
sensibility—was possessed to the full by the 
Stuarts. They were not only served by better 
men than themselves, but were served on bended 
knees. It was a favour (according to their code) 
in one of their anointed race to permit Fidelity to 
spend its life-blood for him;—yet, after that 
blood was spent, Fidelity’s orphan often got 
but icy thanks, rarely the smallest kind deed, 
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in substantial return. Few mysteries of life 
are more common than this subjugation of the 
better by the worse creature—than this waste 
of love and service; but even the suffering of 
innocent children is hardly more painful to con- 
template than such a phenomenon. We have 
called the Lumisdens “devoted.” William 
Lumisden, the father of Isabella and Andrew, 
‘a weak, but harsh and selfish, man,”’ carried 
arms for the Stuarts in 1715, and refused to 
take oaths to Government. Andrew, educated 
for the law, joined Charles Edward’s standard 
when he was twenty-five; and had, like his 
royal master, to fly the country, and, for a time, 
to lead a precarious, scrambling life. Isabella 
seems to have negotiated betwixt him and his 
father, in a matter where women rarely fail to 
negotiate with success,—the getting of supplies 
for the refugee; and from this time forward— 
1747—the letters from the brother and sister 
begin to form an interesting feature in the book. 
sAndrew described foreign usages and foreign 
parts—‘ the French stage, with an imitation of 
‘Venice Preserved,’ from Otway’’—and the 
absardities of the Opera (then a fertile theme 
for satire with all who pretended to intelligence 
-and taste),—begged to have Scot's Magazines 
sent to him,—and entreated ‘‘ papa”’ to use his 
influence with some Scotch merchants residing 
at “ Cadix, in Spain,” to do something for him. 
‘¢ From the Prince,” he says, writing from Rouen 
in 1748, “1 expect nothing; his own situation 
is too dismal.” 

The same tone of excuse is observable 
throughout Andrew Lumisden’s letters. If he 
was passed over, he would not avow it,—if he 
was maltreated, he besought his sister to conceal 
it. By Isabella, too, the good cause was clung 
to, with true feminine “ vivasity” (her own 
2Pe. Writing to her brother in sympa- 

etic ink or milk— 

“ Pray,” says she, “make Robie’s compliments 
and mine to Sir Stewart and Mr. Hamilton, and tell 
them my daughter sends her honest wishes to them: 
the poor infant has early shown the spirit of Jacobit- 
ism ; she had almost suffered martyrdom the tenth 
of this month, for having two white roses in her 

“tap.” 

We must add other passages from the later 
letters of this sprightly woman. Shortly after 
her marriage, Strange began to travel on the 
‘Continent, and from the first idea of proceeding 
to Rome, with a view of exercising that ‘ excel- 
lent hand” of his in miniature painting, was 
gradually led on to plan that fine series of 
engravings from the foreign pictures, by which 
ke is so nobly known. Is it scandal to fancy 
that “ Robie’s” wandering fancies may have 
been quickened by the quick spirits and 
masterful temper of his wife? The couple 
seem to have loved and trusted each other; but 
the lady was somewhat of a wrangler, and may 
haye introduced other acids into his working- 
xoom than the aquafortis of his art. Here are 
some suspicious outbreaks of “ vivasity” at all 

- events, from her epistles to her brother.— 

‘¢ My dear little Mary Bruce is as thriving an in- 
fant as ever was seen. * * I must not neglect to tell 
you that I have taken great care of her education : 
-for example, whenever she hears the word Whig 
mentioned, she grins and makes faces that would 
‘frighten a beau, but when I name the Prince, she 
kisses me and looks at her picture, and greets you 
well for sending the pretty gum-flower; I intend she 
shall wear it at the Coronation, such is the value I 
have for it, as *tis a mark of your remembering my 
foster.’’ 

“T have taken a very pretty genteel house at the 
Cross, in that land where Sandy Stevenson has his 
shop; ’tis the third story: an easy scaled stair ; 
Jooks very low from the street. I design to make 
more than the rent, of my five large windows at the 
Restoration, tho’ it [is] fourteen pounds and a 
crown.” 


About the year 1751 Andrew Lumisden 
joined the Stuarts at Rome, at first as Under 
Secretary to the Chevalier St. George. Some 
interesting chapters are devoted by Mr. Dennis- 
toun to the colourless and vapid life of the 
exiled Court, stirred from time to time by little 
attempts to intrigue and conspire. Andrew 
Lumisden’s letters, though dry and formal, and 
larded by those moral reflections and generous 
sentiments which letter-writers of those days 
seemed to regard as necessary as superscription 
or seal,—are still interesting and characteristic. 
In 1756 his father died,—in 1766 the Chevalier 
St.George. But a mere note of these events 
must aules us, since the career of Strange is to 
be followed. After some indecision, and but 
little employment, the young engraver joined 
the Scottish exiles at Rouen in 1748. While in 
France he worked with Descamps and Le Bas. 
The latter engraver was the favourite engraver 
of pictures of the Watteau sehool (here some- 
what unfairly contemned, by the way). But 
Strange began early to select for himself— 
picked out ‘a sparkling little Wouvermanns,” 
—a Corregiesque Vanloo, and brought out en- 
game from them, ‘at the humble price of 

alf-a-crown each.” On returning to England, 
he began to traffic with his brother-in-law in 
Roman wares, more innocent in quality than 
Jacobite treasons, and to import Italian engrav- 
ings. This connexion, and the influence of An- 
drew Lumisden’s elegant and scholastic taste, 
—the want of much better employment than 
Hunter’s anatomical works poe 11 supply—the 
home presence of one who may have teased as 
much as she pleased him—may have conspired 
with his naturally roving disposition to en- 
courage him in the frequent absences from 
England, which bore such good fruit for the 
or, however unpalatable they were to 

istress Strange.—She, however, had her own 
occupations and her own resources during her 
lord’s absence. Her family, which had in- 
creased, claimed much attention; and she had 
to battle with absent husband and far-away 
brother-in-law in defence of her educational 
practices, some of which seemed to distant 
relatives more giddy than rational. Her son, 
Jamie, had been taught to dance by a French- 
man of the name of Lalauze,—who, on giving 
what we suppose to have been a eee 3 
master’s ball at one of the theatres, naturally 
wished one of his best pupils to figure there. 
Hearing of this, Andrew Lumisden, noting 
how “the Earl of Massareen (who is now in 
Italy) has been laughed at by the Italians, as 
well as by his own countrymen, on account of 
his theatrical dancing,” wrote a protest home to 
his sister, at the instance of Strange. The 
Lady was perfectly able and ready to defend 
herself and her dancing discipline ; and indulged 
in a spirited rejoinder.— 


“ Jamie knows no more of a theatrical carriage 
than you do; he moves and dances like a gentleman. 
His master is as unlike a dancing-master as your 
Holy Father. Fear me not, I have given neither 
you, nor any of the world, any reason to suspect my 
want of what's call’d common sense. I think I 
have seen throw things you yourself have been 
blind to, as to the foibles of men or women. I will 
but do myself the justice when I say I have as few 
of them as any she that ever wore petticoats, I 
know I have passion; and plenty of revenge, which 
is, to be sure, the child of the Divil, and not the 
brat of a weak brain. My wayward love is the only 
blot you can any | [on] my scutcion: with that, 
when I see you, I shall vindicate myself, in the 
deafest side of your head. * * But, to begin again, 
Robie and you must submite the care of the children 
to me for this year. I foresee, tho’ I might get the 
blame was things to turn out ill, yet when they 
flourish I may never be thought of: but I hope to 





live to tell my own merit in their education myself, 


Jamie never learned ought but the Minuat and 
Lewer, which is a sort of Minuat; he never saw & 
country-dance; he, nor his sister, has not been within 
the playhouse door since April last.” 

A few months later, however, we find a wail 
as characteristic of the woman as her “ fling” 
had been.— 

“I am far from being well, which I do not choose 
to signify to Robie. Was he to be with me to- 
morrow, it would do meno service. The immoderate 
fatigue I have had these many years in bringing in a 
family into the world, and the anxiety I have had 
in rearing them, join’d to many sore hearts, has 
wore out the best constitution in Europ. ’Tis true I 
have had a severe additional fatigue since Robie 
went abroad, but I have had one substantial comfort; 
I have been my own mistress. I have had no 
chiding stuff, which I believe I sometimes brought 
on myself, but when I did, it was in defence of some 
saving truth. My frugality has often been dear to 
me, but yet I’m of opinion had my disposition been 
otherwise, he would have more justly found fault. 
* * Robie is of a sweet disposition, but has not so 
much fore-thought, nor so discerning a judgment as 
I have. When I’m gone, he will soon be flatter’d 
out of himself. * * Peace and quietis my wish, but 
I despair of ever attaining it. Since ever my lord 
left me, my applycation to business, my constant 
desire of doing good and being oblidging, has fatigued 
me beyond measure. The thing that has late most 
hurt me is speaking. I exert with such spirit and 
vivasity that, when I’m left alone, after having enter- 
tain’d my visitors, I feel such a violent pain in my 
breast that I am useless for some time. I have had 
a dreadful cough this spring, which still sticks to me. 
To sum up all, when I sit down alone, and enters 
into a train of thoughts, I grow low-spirited.” 
—Mrs. Strange is not the first gentlewoman of 
“ vivasity”” who has scolded in substantiation 
of her love for “‘ peace and quiet,” Her attach- 
ment to her husband appears to have been as 
real as her temper was quick and her style 


t. 

Meanwhile the course of Robert Strange’s 
travels across the Alps did not run smooth. He 
conceived that in Italy he was followed by 
home persecution, on the score of his politics, 
which took the form of denied access to the pic- 
tures which he desired to examine, copy, and 
engrave, — the thorn in his side being Mr. 
Dalton.— 

“This gentleman, originally a coach painter, had 
studied in Rome, and been made librarian to the 
Prince of Wales, by whom, on his accession, he was 
sent to Italy, in order to purchase works of art for 
his Majesty.” 

In the hindrances which Dalton threw into 
Strange’s way there may have been Hanoverian 
vengeance and suspicion: —no less than a 
pure mercantile desire to play into the hands 
of Bartolozzi, the engraver. It may be re- 
marked, that amateur conspirators have often 
no objection to assume the importance of mar- 
tyrdom on the strength of their conspiracies, 
long after such deeds are wholly forgotten by 
those against whom they were directed. Whether 
this was Strange’s case or not, the Jacobite 
engraver outwitted 

the wee bit German lairdfe, 

and managed to secure the Aldobrandi ‘ Sleeping 
Cupid,’ which had been offered to the King of 
England for 2,000 zecchins, at little more than 
a fourth of that price, for Sir Laurence Dundas 
contrived, also, to engrave the picture, and b 
means of the Cardinals York and Colonna di 
Sciarra to break down the obstacles raised by 
English court disfavour. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1765, Strange conceived that the prejudice 

ainst him had not subsided. How he brought 
himself to memorialize Lord Bute in a submissive 
strain is not told,—neither are we informed 
how far, if at all, Mrs. Strange was privy to he 
submission. Finding that one objection after 
another was raised as to his admission into the 





“Society of Artists,” just incorporated by royal 
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charter, he prepared to withdraw to Paris, there 
to exercise the profession in which he had be- 
come a celebrity. The moral of such grievances 
may seem clear to those who fancy that a man is 
bound to abide the consequences of his opinions 
and acts, whether they yield bitter apples or 
fruit of Hesperus. Further, in considering the 
facts and bearings of Strange’s difficulties with 
respect to the Academy, it must not be altogether 
forgotten what were his times and what his 
connexions. Those were days of spies and 
whisperers,—when men’s wives pls on plots 
and conveyed intelligence ‘underneath their 
hoops” (as Gray sings) to powers intent on 
revolution. ‘There is not much cause for wonder 
if the governing powers (who have always been 
more or less interfering ones also), acting in the 
spirit of their epoch and of their order, were not 
large-minded enough to separate the man of Art 
from the woman of Intrigue,—and did not 
embrace and welcome on the threshold of a new 
institution one who might at home be winking 
at restless attempts to upset their rule and annul 
their governance. 

In spite, however, of checks and chills like 
these, the remarkable powers of the Scottish 
engraver began to make themselves known,— 
and his success as a picture-dealer had so far 
contributed to better his fortunes that we find 
him, “in the summer of 1767, planning a more 
fixed residence with them in Castle Street, 
Leicester Fields, so soon as he should meet in 
Paris with a qualified assistant, willing to ac- 
company him to England.’’ That Art was a 
kinder master than Politics he had good oppor- 
tunity of learning, in observing how the life of 
his brother-in-law, Andrew Lumisden, flowed 
on. In 1766, the death of the Prince Charles 
Edward's father invested that worthless and 
heartless person with the headship of the Stuart 
family, and with the allegiance of the few 
followers who still hoped against hope. Andrew 
Lumisden announced his loss to the Chevalier, 
hurried from Rome to escort his new Kin 
thither, and entered into a second term of-secfe- 
taryship in his service. The record of Lumisden’s 
new occupations is interesting, though as they 
were entered on with misgiving, none can be 
surprised to read how they were closed.— 

“On the 14th of December Mr. Lumisden an- 
nounced to Lords Dumbar and Alford, with others of 
his habitual correspondents, ‘ The King was pleased 
last Thursday to dismiss Sir John Hay, Mr. Urqu- 
hart, and me from his service. This melancholy 
event must give you, as it gives us all, the utmost 
affliction. But although I am obliged to inform you 
of it, I beg your lordship will forgive me not enter- 
ing into any detail of the unlucky circumstances 
which have given occasion to it. What I think only 
permitted to me is to say in general, that his Royal 
Highness the Duke has been pleased publicly to 
approve of our conduct, and to thank us for our be- 
haviour in the most gracious manner.’ The circum- 
stances thus veiled, from motives of delicacy, are 
understood to have redounded little to his master’s 
credit, and no doubt arose from some outbreak of 
temper by the Prince, while excited by wine, in 
which he had long indulged to excess, and possibly 
by the remonstrances of his devoted adherents. In 
one letter, the secretary refers, as if hypothetically, 
to what a sudden ‘ gust of passion may have led him 
to do.’” 

‘* The King was pleased” !—What a commen- 
tary is here on the word “loyalty”! One more 
emphatic still is to be found in the letter where 
his sister acknowledges the tidings of this new 
stroke of adversity.— 

“O! entreat the person [Cardinal York] whom I 
never saw, but even for his father and family’s sake 
I ever lov’d, to, if possible, patch up things so as, in 
the eye of the world, you may bid a respectful fare- 
psa I could walk barefooted to kneel for this 
‘avor.” 


Some particulars of the scene, the perform- 





ance of which the Lady would have gone 
barefooted to insure, are to be found in a letter 
written in 1771, from Lumisden to a son of the 
titular Lord Nairne.— 

“ Were I to begin the farce of life again, I would 
do the same. The world perhaps may think that I 
have partaken of the Duke's generosity, but I can in 
confidence tell you that I never received a shilling 
from him; no, not even at a time when a little money 
might have been properly given, and surely it would 
not have been inconvenient for me to have received 
it. ‘’Tis true, the day before I left Rome, when I 
took leave of his R. H. at the Conclave, he gave me 
a snuff-box which belonged to the late King, which 
he was graciously pleased to call a small token of 
his grateful remembrance of my long and faithful 
services to the Royal family. As I was not in abso- 
lute want, such a present I confess was more agree- 
able to me than a trifle of money he might perhaps 
have given me.” 


Set free from his melancholy thraldom, 
Lumisden moved homeward so far as Paris; 
and we shortly after find his friends doing their 
utmost “ to make his peace,” —otherwise to pro- 
cure him liberty to re-enter England without 
being liable to a prosecution for high treason. 
After a while these efforts were successful :— 
though the following fragments, from Mrs. 
Strange’s letter on the occasion, would indicate 
that pardon was neither applied for, nor ac- 
cepted, without a reserve.— 

“ London, May 17, 1773. 

“ My dear Andrew,— * * * It is very flattering 
to us to be took notice of by great folks at a time 
when Virtue is so little in fation, for indeed we have 
nothing else to recommend us to them. Your sweet 
obligeon dispésition will soon convince them that 
they have made a proper, if not a valuable choice. 
* * * T have not yet heard of your letter of liberty. 
Col. Masterton says it is lying in Lord North’s office, 
and he is sure you will be safe to come here. But I 
say we must have better security than that. What- 
ever I learn you shall know without loss of time. 
* * * When will you write me of a pregnancy: on 
that I depend; its my last stake! Thank God, we 
are all well, only now and then I take low spirits. 
As my good friend Lady Clackmanan says, ‘ O!: niy 
dear, send me something to raise my spirits in these 
bad times.’ Remember me to the good Principle 
[Gordon], and all our honest friends. I ever am, 
my dear Andrew, your afft. sister, 

“ ISABELLA STRANGE. 

“* Honest friends,’ in Mrs. Strange’s vocabulary, 
were of course true Jacobites, and the ‘ pregnancy’ 
for which she longed was that of Charles Edward’s 
consort.” 

Andrew Lumisden’s “full pardon” was 
granted in the year 1778.— 

“The immediate cause of this tardy favour is said 
to have been the zeal and judgment with which 
Lumisden executed a commission entrusted to him, 
through Lord Hillsborough, to purchase for George 
the Third some rare books at a great sale in Paris.” 


Some six years later, Strange made up his 
quarrel with the Court of St. James’s by engrav- 
ing West's picture of the Apotheosis of the 
Princes Octavius and Alfred. His Lady’s letter 
to her son Robert pleasantly narrates the event 
and the sequel.— 

“Jan. 13, 1787. 

“ Your dear father has been employed in engraving 
a most beautiful picture painted by Mr. West, which 
he liked so much that he was desirous to make,a 
print from it. The picture was painted for his Ma- 
jesty : it represented two of the Royal children who 
died. The composition is an angel in the clouds; 
the first child sitting by the angel, and the other, a 
most sweet youth, looking up: there are two cherubs 
in the top, and a view of Windsor at the bottom. 
This print was lately finished, and Friday the 5th 
currt. was appointed for your father’s presenting some 
proofs of it to his Majesty. He went with them to the 
Queen’s house, and had a most gracious reception. 
His Majesty was very much pleased. After saying 
many most flattering things, [he] said, ‘ Mr. Strange, 
I have another favor to ask of you.’ Your father 
was attentive, and his Majesty, ‘ It is that you will 





attend the levee on Wednesday or Friday, that I 
may confer on you the honour of knighthood.’ His 
Majesty left the room, but coming quickly back, 
said, ‘1’m going immediately to St. James’s, if you'll 
follow me I will do it now ; the sooner the better :’ 
so calling one of the pages, gave him orders to con- 
duct Mr. Strange to St. James’s, where, kneeling 
down, he rose up Sir Ropertr Strange. This 
honour to our family I hope is a very good omen. I 
hope it will be aspur to our children, and show 
them to what virtue and industry may bring them. 
My dear Bob, I hope you will equally share in our 
virtues as you do our honours; honours and virtue 
ought never to part. Few familys have ever had a 
more sure or credetable foundation than ours: may 
laurels flourish on all your heads !” 

We cannot do better than drop the curtain 
to such a flourish of trumpets as this; though 
an abundance of topics in these interesting 
volumes remains almost untouched. We have 
merely glanced incidentally at the claims and 
career of Sir Robert Strange as an artist,—being 
seduced by the traits of more universal interest 
which mark this piece of family history. Five 
years later Sir Robert Strange died. His Lady 
survived him till the year 1806—a Jacobite in 
tongue to the last, says Mr. Dennistoun.— 

“ Dr. Munro remembers the contemptuous energy 
with which, subsequent to this period, she, with a 
licence of language then indulged by Scottish 
gentlewomen in moments of excitement, reproved 
some one who, in her presence, applied to Charles 
Edward the term in which he was usually designated 
by all except his ‘friends ;—‘ P , and be 
d—d to ye!’” 

That the Lady’s temper, too, did not sweeten 
with time, though her spelling grew worse, the 
following scrap from her epistles to her husband 
humorously indicate.— 

“ We are again in want of an upper maid: the one 
we had said the place did not suite her, so in three 
weeks she trotted off; in four days after she came 
she gave warning. Curse them all!” 

My Lady’s letters are surely as precious of 
their homelier pattern and stuff as the best bits 
of Sévigné ware; and characteristically bear out 
the impression of the Stranges which we derived 
from Madame D’Arblay’s ‘Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney,’ and her own journals. The great en- 
graver did not standin need of praise and appre- 
ciation from posterity. His works speak for 
him; but it was reserved for Mr. Dennistoun 
to draw out and set before us the partner of his 
fortunes, as a clearly-marked figure in days 
when society was full of contrasts and charac- 
ters—when Walpole could write that “my Lady 
Townshend would not dine anywhere for fear 
of meeting with a rebel pye;’; and when the 
Thrales and Montagues could amuse themselves 
with watching the odd ways in which Boswell 
idotized their idol Johnson; and in trying (per- 
haps) to worm out from the author of ‘ Rasselas,’ 
supposing him placable after a huge dinner,— 
what he, too, had been about in the momentous 
year 1745. 





THE WAR. 

At courtesy is due to a Lady, and we shalt 
therefore endeavour to treat Mrs. Tobin’s 
Shadows of the East (Longman & Co.) with 
more consideration than we should be disposed 
to doif it were written by one of the sterner sex. 
‘Shadows of the East’ is a very pretty book,— 
a very pretty book. The illustrations, though 
not spirited or characteristic, are sometimes 
pleasing and always inoffensive. The printing, 
paper, and the general getting-up of the book 
are all excellent, and do credit to the good:taste 
and business-like qualities of the publishers. 
We are sorry to say that our praise must almost 
stop here, for we have given it readily, and 
would still more willingly go on in the same 
agreeable strain. 

It is a common observation, that the East is 
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written out; but this is by no means the case. 
The obliging: reader, able to pass the severest 
examination in literary advertisements, might 
number the good books recently written about 
the East upon the fingers of one hand, and yet 
have some to spare. It is surprising to think 
how little we have that is really sound and use- 
ful in our knowledge of the East. Our com- 
plaint is not that there are too many books, but 
too few. ‘The Crescent and the Cross’ and 
‘Esthen,’ perhaps the most popular modern 
books, have given us very little but the personal 
impressions of the writers. Mr. Lane has, 
indeed, done better, but his valuable labours 
have been confined to Egypt. 

Thus it happened that at the outbreak of the 
present war we knew next to nothing about the 
vast empire of the Turks. We were curiously 
ignorant of its strength and its weakness. Asia 
Minor, except the immediate neighbourhood 
of Smyrna and the Seven Churches, was as 
unknown to us as Mongolia, and Roumelia was 
almost as much a terra incognita to us as 
Kochan or the territory of the Oosbegs. 

We were absolutely unacquainted with the 
nature of the climate, the produce, and the re- 
sources of Turkey. We knew neither the state 
of their roads nor the perils of the seas. We 
had no reliable information respecting the social 
state or the local customs and government. 

Hence the sufferings of our armies at Galli- 
poli and Varna. Hence the fearful wrecks in 
the Black Sea, which might have been predicted 
with positive certainty by any observant inha- 
bitant of the coasts which witnessed the destruc- 
tion’ of the Prince and the loss of the winter 
clothing of our troops. Hence the disasters which 
have pressed so heavily on our legions before 
Sebastopol. 

Our curse has been our ignorance. Not 
that we possessed too many books about the 
East, but too few, or none which contained the 
information, accessible as it was, which might 
have saved us from national humiliation and 
disgrace :—from the needless shedding of our 
best blood, and from the idle waste of our 
treasure. 

This state of things is, however, easily ex- 
plained. It was scarcely possible to travel 
with safety or advantage in these countries un- 
less clothed with high official rank; and then 
the experience of the traveller was left to 
moulder amid the records of the Foreign Office, 
after having merely become part of the opposi- 


tion capital of the Minister who resigned office 


last week, and the Under-Secretary who was | 
superannuated yesterday. The few adventurous 

spirits who, like Sir Laurence Jones, were rash 

enough to underrate the difficulties in the way 

of enterprise in this direction, fell victims to 

their necessarily imperfect knowledge of the 

state of these countries, and perished by the felon 

shot of some Zebeck or Albanian bandit. 

Even our Consuls, who should have possessed, 
among their archives or the living stores of | 
their own experience, all the information which 
we so imperatively required, failed us most 
notably. They failed us because they had not 
been chosen for their attainments and knowledge 
of Eastern affairs, or from among men who had 
given proofs in other careers of the intellect and | 
observation necessary to fit them for their posts; 
but from among the wild sons of noblemen’s | 
stewards, or tradesmen who had mismanaged | 
their affairs and had at last succeeded in| 
interesting powerful and compassionate patrons | 
in their behalf. Our consular service, as well 
as our diplomatic service, in the East and else- | 
where, was a mere refuge for incapacity, and 
the result might have been foreseen. 

It is due to Mrs. Tobin to state that she | 
frankly admits that “not the slightest attempt 





at erudition or political speculation will «be 
found in (her) pages; on the contrary,” she 
says ‘they chiefly:dwell upon: the trifling inci- 
dents of a tourist’s life in the East, &c.’’ - Now 
of these subjects'we have had, assuredly, rather 
a surfeit. We see a richly bound and illus- 
trated volume, which we gather from: the pre- 
face relates to the ‘‘ Biblical Eastern Countries.” 
It is dedicated to a Bishop of high reputation 
as a scholar; one of the first publishing firms 
in London give the sanction and credit of their 
name to it. On the title-page is a solemn 
quotation from the prophet Isaiah. We proceed 
to turn over the leaves of a book thus introduced 
to-us, with the respect and reverence it appears 
to demand; and it causes an unpleasant revul- 
sion of feeling to read,— 

“On Tuesday, the 19th of September, 1853, we left 
London for Southampton, our party consisted of 
four. The weather was lovely, and we were glad to 
escape from the crowded and busy streets: of the 
metropolis. About half way the two vacant seats 
in the railway carriage were amply filled by a good- 
humoured Jersey couple, whose dimensions and 
jollity would not have been lost on Dickens or 
Cruikshank. In fact, the lady fairly stuck fast in 
the doorway for a moment, and the gentleman 
carried a bundle nearly: as large as himself.” 

We have not the smallest doubt that’ Mrs. 
Tobin was a merry and agreeable travelling 
companion; that the “party of four” were 
much amused by her good-humoured sense of 
the ridiculous, even where it could hardly be 
fairly said to exist : but we do not see why she 
should have recorded these fugitive impressions 
in an expensive and carefully got-up book 
relating to the “ Biblical Eastern Countries.” 
“A dish,’ says a culinary critic, “should be 
either fish or fowl,” —and this is neither. 

Mrs, Tobin, however, does not always write 
in the same style. She is in raptures with the 
Memnonium at Thebes. ‘But what pen can 
describe the Memnonium!” (cries Mrs. Tobin, 
with a burst of pretty enthusiasm)—“its massive 
architecture—its gigantic statues !—its highly- 
finished sculptures! ’—So, with three notes of 
admiration, and as many dashes, Mrs. Tobin 
very gracefully gets out of her difficulty, and 
declines to go into further details except to 
inform us that there are “numbers of sun- 
dried bricks . . scattered about,” which 
‘may have been the work of the children of 
Israel while in bondage in Egypt.” A most 
charming and feminine mode of settling the 
matter, and one which by no means exhausts 
the mind of the reader with dry and wearisome 
arguments, 

Mrs. Tobin has also a nice lady-like appre- 
ciation of the value of italics. While still at 
Thebes, she writes with her usual vivacity :— 
“We returned briskly homewards ; with other 
steeds than our well-trained donkeys, and less- 
experienced leaders than our Arab guides, our 
path might have been deemed somewhat peril- 
ous,’ &c. ‘The Map of Route’ obligingly 
annexed by our authoress is, we regret, entirely 
useless for any practical purpose. We learn 
by it, indeed, and with the liveliest satisfaction, 
that Mrs. Tobin was at Smyrna “ April 26, 
54,” but we cannot unhappily pin our faith to 
what appears to be Mrs. Tobin’s opinion, that she 
passed no place of importance on the European 


| coast between Athens and Constantinople, ex- 


cepting always ‘‘ Solanika,’’—a place which we 
do not remember to have seen marked in any 
map but her own. On a cursory view, also, it 
appears that the island of Mytilene was in the 
interior of Asia Minor, and that the Bosphorus 
formed a considerable portion of the Black Sea; 
but we are glad to be able to add, that some 
study and attention set us right in these re- 
spects. 

We have taken only two or. three pages of 





the book, buti it -is-all in. the:same strain ; ‘and 
there is nothing to be gathered: from it,save 
that Mrs. ‘Tobin saw “a boaful ofarchbishops” 
at:Mount Smai; and that, at Jerusalem, “ Miss 
Cubley, one’ of our fellow-passengers in :the 
Ripon, paid-us a visit during the day and talked 
about the Jews.”” We-confess we should like 
to have learnt the nature and extent of Miss 
Cubley’s observations, in the hope that some- 
thing: might have been got out of them; but 
Mrs. Tobin leaves us provokingly in the dark, 
and disdains to have recourse to the experiences 
of her fellow-traveller in any way. 





Calisthenics—[Die Weibliche Turnkunst]. By 
M. Kloss. Leipzig, Weber; London, Nutt. 
Herr M. Kloss, Director of the Royal Saxon 
Gymnastic Institution at Dresden, has deter- 
mined that it shall not be his fault if his art 
is not sufficiently known. The whole theory 
and practice of those bodily exercises to which 
schoolmistresses give the name of “ Cali- 
sthenics” (to distinguish them from the male 
“‘Gymnastics’’) are here set forth with a per- 
fect luxury of illustration. ‘The different sorts 
of movements are scientifically classed ;—the 
feats of fair athletes form the subjects of striking 
woodcuts. When numbers are to move in a 
certain order, the figure is shown by a diagram, 
as in certain erudite works on the mysteries of 
the country dance ;—and, in some cases, ap- 
propriate tunes are given, that time and measure 
may be properly observed. Had Herr Kloss 
lived at Sparta, in the good old days, he would, 
questionless, have been ‘‘ Master of the Revels” 
at the Court of some Archidamus or Leonidas. 

However, though there are no Spartans now, 
—at any rate, in the antique style,—modern 
gymnastics are much more serious and im- 
posing than the uninitiated may imagine. 
Gymnastics not only have their tumblings and 
their climbings, but they have their literature 
and their history; so that it is possible to be 
theoretically learned in gymnastics without 
being able to jump over so much as an otto- 
man. As every history has its hero, so. is 
it with the history of gymnastics,—where the 
hero is Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, born in 1778, 
deceased in 1852, who not only Germanized 
the art, but devised for it a German name. 
Had it not been for F. L. Jahn that word 
‘** Turnkunst,” which looks so stately on the 
title-page of Herr Kloss’s book, would never 
have existed. 

It was during the time of the French rule in 
Germany that the thought occurred to Jahn,— 
then a schoolmaster at Berlin,—of reviving the 
old Teutonic strength by a systematic course 
of bodily exercise. In 1810, he stated his views 
in print; and, in the following year, he opened 
his first ‘“‘ Turnplatz,” or gymnastic ground, 
which, at once, attracted about 1,000 young 
men, and set a fashion which soon spread all 
over Germany. Personally, Jahn was the very 
man to shine as the founder of an athletic 
school. With his tall, powerful figure,—his 
strongly-marked features,—his white, flowing 
beard,—he stood (says Herr Kloss) as the 
veritable representation of the old German 
nature. During the War of Liberation the 
name of ‘ Father Jahn,’’ as he is affectionately 
called, stood high on the list of patriots, for 
most of his pupils entered that famous Liitzow 
corps of. which Theodor Kérner sang so nobly. 
When the war was over, the old ‘ Zurnplatz” 
was re-opened on the old spot—the Hasen- 
haide. Every Wednesday and Saturday the 
exercises took place, lasting from 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon till 7 o'clock in the evening; and 
then all the gymnasts returned singing into 
the city. However, at the very time when 
“Father Jahn ’’ seemed : most: prosperous, his 
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fall was at-hand. It was said, that the young 
gymnasts thought of other revolutions than 
those which were ostensibly taught,—and after 
the murder of Kotzebue and the affair of the 
‘“* Wartburgsfest,” Jahn himself was arrested, 
for supposed demagogic propensities, and the 
gymnastic schools were shut up all over Ger- 
many. Although Jahn was afterwards libe- 
rated, his gymnastic life ended with his in- 
carceration. 

However, though Jahn is the hero of German 
gymnastics, flourishing in a heroic age, he is 
not the scientific representative of his art. His 
zeal seems to have been greater than his know- 
ledge; and though he served very well to give 
an impulse in his own time, reflective men 
began to perceive that his system was not capa- 
ble of universal application. The intellectual 
chief of gymnastics is Adolph Spiess, born in 
1810, who found out that too much attention 
had been bestowed on those positions of the 
body which are produced by the apparatus of 
gymnastic schools, while the ordinary acts of 
standing, walking, running, &c. were com- 
paratively disregarded. It is on the culti- 
vation of the ‘“ free exercises’ (Freitibungen), 
as they are called, that the fame of Spiess is 
chiefly based. Through Spiess, also, did gym- 
nasts cease to be solitary—each confined to the 
development of his own excellence. He formed 
his pupils into organized troops ; whereby, as 
Herr Kloss sagely observes, the educating power 
of gymnastic exercise was accompanied by the 
awakening of ‘the ideal consciousness of a 
united effort.” 

That nothing may be wanting to give im- 
portance to gymnastics, a schism has sprung up 
among the professors. During the dark ages 
of German athletic science, when ‘ Father 
Jahn” and his arena were locked up, gym- 
nastics were slowly, but steadily, progressing 
in Sweden, under the auspices of a Northern 
genius, yclept Henrik Ling. Now, the Swedish 
gymnastics, finding their way into Germany, 
came into collision with the native system of 
Spiess; and, strange to say, in the contest be- 
tween the Scandinavian and the Teuton, the 
latter proved the more practical man of the 
two.—Those of our readers who wish to look 
into the merits of the case, we refer to the 
ample volume of Herr Schloss; but, in the 
meanwhile, let us rejoice that the Germans turn 
out to be practical in something. 





Mountains and Molehills ; or, Recollections of a 
Burnt Journal. By Frank Marryat. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Longman & Co. 

Tue besetting sin of writing travellers is a ten- 

dency to represent what they see, not as they 

really see it, but according to their previous 
notions of how it ought to look. They prefer 
themselves to all the countries under the sun, 
and are rapturous or cynical in proportion as 
they admire an enthusiast’s or a cynic’s reputa- 
tion. It is a little too bad that a man should 
judge of the Nile as he would of a looking- 
glass:—by its facility in representing his own 
countenance. Unfortunately, however, tra- 
vellers do judge so. Mr. Wagg goes to Athens 
pre-determined to compare it to Wapping,—Mr. 

Mooney to Stamboul with rose-colour in his 

portmanteau.— What is very refreshing in Mr. 

Marryat is, that he does not prefer himself to 

the places that he visits. He does not appear to 

have succeeded in his main Californian prejects, 
but no trace of that fact is to be found in his 

Californian descriptions: He moves along light 

of heart and light of hand, sketching what 

he sees and feels with shrewdness and good 
humour. Like his father’s ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ he 

“‘takes:it easy.” Hence, an honest, healthy 


glow of good-nature: breathes from his pages; 
and of this quality the natural expression is a 
kindred style, sagacious and. genial, A pleasant 
book is the result; and though Mr. Marryat 
appears to less advantage than he possibly 
would had the “ devouring element” spared his 
journal, yet “ even in its ashes”’ lives more fire 
than belongs to many a publication making 
much more prggension. 

Mr. Marryafarrived at San Francisco on the 


occasion of a fire on a greater scale than his 


own private. misfortune. As he entered thé 
bay, dense masses of smoke were rolling to lee- 
ward. The “great June fire of 1850” had 
desolated the town. Here, then, our traveller 
found a strange city in a crisis, where the pecu- 
liarities of its popularities might be expected to 
be strongly developed. We cannot have a 
better opportunity of learning his impressions 
of San Francisco.— 

“ Everybody seems in good humour, and there is 
no reason why the stranger, who has lost. nothing by 
the calamity, should allow himself to be plunged 
into melancholy reflections! Planks and lumber 
are already being carted in all directions, and so 
soon as the embers cool, the work of rebuilding will 
commence. I found it amusing next day to walk 
over the ground and observe the effects of the in- 
tense heat on the articles which were strewed around. 
Gun-barrels were twisted and knotted like snakes ; 
there were tons of nails welded together by the heat, 
standing in the shape of the kegs which had con- 
tained them; small lakes of molten glass of all the 
colours of the rainbow; tools of all descriptions, 
from which the wood-work had disappeared, and 
pitch-pots filled with melted lead and glass. Here 
was an iron house that had collapsed with the heat, 
and an iron fire-proof safe that had burst under the 
same influence; spoons, knives, forks, and crockery 
were melted up together in heaps; crucibles even 
had cracked ; preserved meats had been unable to 
stand this second cooking, and had exploded in 
every direction. The loss was very great by this fire, 
as the houses destroyed had been for the most part 
filled with merchandise; but there was little time 
wasted in lamentation, the energy of the people 
showed itself at once in action, and in forty-eight 
hours after the fire the whole district resounded to 
the din of busy workmen. On the ‘lot’ where I 
had observed the remains of gun-barrels and nails, 
stands its late proprietor, Mr. Jones, who is giving 
directions to a master carpenter, or ‘ boss,’ for the 
rebuilding of a new store, the materials for which 
are already on the spot. The carpenter promises 
to get everything ‘fixed right off,’ and have the 
store ready in two days. At this juncture passes Mr. 
Smith, also in company with a cargo of building 
materials; he was the owner of the iron house; he 
says to Jones interrogatively,—‘ Burnt out ?’?— 
Jones: ‘ Yes, and burst up.—Smith: ‘ Flat ?°— 
Jones: ‘Flat as a d—d pancake !’—Smith : ‘ It’s 
a great country.’—Jones: ‘It’s nothing shorter.’-— 
And in a couple of days both Smith and Jones are 
on their legs again, and with a little help from their 
friends live to grow rich perhaps, and build brick 
buildings that withstand the flames.” 

A people who take their calamities with so 
much good-nature are probably not less cheerful 
in their easier hours. So it would appear from 
the following sketch.— 

“The stranger in San Francisco at this time is at 
once impressed with the feverish state of excitement 
that pervades the whole population ; there is no 
attention paid to dress, and everyone is hurried and 
incoherent in manner. Clubs, reading-rooms, and 
the society of women are unknown; and from the 
harassing duties of the day’s business, there is nothing 
to turn to for recreation but the drinking-saloons 
and gambling-houses, and here nightly all the popula- 
tion meet. Where the commerce engaged in fluc- 
tuates with every hour, and profit and loss are-not 
matters of calculation, but chancexwhere all have 
hung their fortunes on a die, and few are of that 
class who bring strong principles to bear upon con- 
duct that society does not condemn—the gambling- 
tables are well supported,.and the merchant and his 





clerk, and perhaps his cook, jostle in the crowd to- 





gether, and stake their ounces at the same table, 
Drinking ‘is carried on to an incredible extent here ; 
not that: there is much drunkenness, but.a: vast quan- 
tity of liquor is daily consumed. From. the. time 
the habitual drinker in San Francisco takes his 
morning gin-cocktail to stimulate an appetite for 
breakfast, he supplics himself at intervals through- 
out the day with an indefinite number of racy little 
spirituous compounds that have the effect of keeping 
him always more or less primed. And where saloons 
line the streets, and you cannot meet a friend, or 
make a new acquaintance, or strike a bargain, with- 
out an invitation to drink, which amounts to a com- 
mand ; and when the days are hot, and you see men 
issuing from the saloons licking their lips after their 
iced mint juleps ; and where Brown, who has a party 
with him, meets you as he enters the saloon, and 
says, ‘ Join us!’ and where it is the fashion to aceept 
such invitations, and rude to refuse them ;—what can 
a thirsty man do? The better description of drink- 
ing-bars are fitted up with great taste, and at enor- 
mous expense. Order and quiet are preserved within 
them during the day; they are generally supplied 
with periodicals and newspapers, and business assig- 
nations are made and held in them at all hours, 
Everybody in the place is generous and lavish of 
money; and perhaps one reason for so many drinks 
being consumed is in the fact that there is ever some 
liberal soul who is not content until he has ranged 
some twenty of his acquaintances at the bar, and 
when each one is supplied with a ‘ drink,’ he says, 
‘My respects, gentlemen!’ and the twenty heads 
being simultaneously thrown back, down go ‘ straight 
brandies,’ ‘Queen Charlottes,’ ‘stone-fences,’ ‘Cham- 
pague-cocktails,” and ‘sulky sangarees,’ whilst the 
liberal entertainer discharges the score, and each one 
hurries off to his business. There is no one in such 
a hurry as a Californian, but he has always time to 
take a drink. There is generally a sprinkling of 
idlers hanging about these saloons, waiting for any 
chance that may turn up to their benefit, and par- 
ticularly that of being included in the general invitas 
tion of ‘drinks for the crowd,’ which is from time 
to time extended by some elated gentleman during 
the day. These hangers-on are called ‘loafers,’ 
There is a story told of an old Judge in the southern 
part of the country, who was an habitual frequenter 
of the bar-room, and who with his rich mellow: voice 
would exclaim, ‘Come, lct’s all take a drink!’ 
Gladly the loafers would surround the bar, and each 
would call for his favourite beverage; but when all 
was finished, the Judge would observe, ‘And. now 
let’s all pay for it /’ which the loafers would sorrow- 
fully do, and then retire wiser men.’’ 


The following is a curious anecdote, and 
when the history of gold-digging comes to be 
written will deserve a place in it.— 

“ One of the miners died, and having been much 
respected, it was determined to give him a regular 
funeral. A digger in the vicinity, who, report said, 
had once been a powerful preacher in the United 
States, was called upon to officiate; and after ‘ drinks 
all round,’ the party proceeded, with becoming 
gravity, to the grave, which had been dug at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards from the camp. When 
this spot was reached, the officiating minister com- 
menced with an extempore prayer, during which all 
knelt round the grave. So far was well; but .the 
prayer was unnecessarily long, and at last some of 
those who knelt, began, in an abstracted way, to 
finger the loose earth that had been thrown up from 
the grave. It was thick with gold; and an excite- 
ment was immediately apparent in the kneeling 
crowd. Upon this, the preacher stopped, and in- 
quiringly said, ‘Boys, what’s that? Gold!’ he 
continued, ‘and the richest kind of diggings,—the 
congregation are dismissed!’ The poor miner was 
taken from his auriferous grave and was buried else- 
where, whilst the funeral party, with the parson: at 
their head, lost no time in prospecting the new 
digging.” 

There is a judicious blending of information 
and observation all through the book, with the 
livelier element which gives gaiety to the nar- 
rative,;—characteristics more than sufficient to 
entitle its author to our recommendatory good 
word. 
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Curiosities of London : exhibiting the most Rare 
and Remarkable Objects of Interest in the 
Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ Per- 
sonal Recollections. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
Bogue. 

‘Curiosities of London!’ This ought to be 

the most entertaining book that was ever 

written. Its theme is inexhaustible. Con- 
sidered separately, there is scarcely a spot or 

a house that has not its ‘‘ curiosity’ ;—taken in 

the aggregate, how wonderful the vastness, 

how full of ‘‘ curiosity” the multitudinous com- 
binations of contrivances which enable the 
enormous population to transact the business of 
the world, and at the same time to live lives 
replete with convenience and luxury! ‘Curi- 
osities of London!’ Where are we to begin, 
or where toend? Everything we hear, see, or 
read of, is part of a system,—a unit in a total, 

—every smallest atom of which, as well as 

the enormous whole, is brimfull of ‘ curiosity.” 

Men may indeed travel from Hyde Park Corner 

to Mile End with eyes sealed or sated by fami- 

liarity, and thoughts inactive or fixed upon the 
necessities of their daily life; they may return, 
and pronounce all “barren.’’ Having eyes, 
they have not seen,—having hearts, they have 

not understood. But send out with them a 

reflective guide, one who can instruct them in 

the past history and the present real character 
of the objects with which they will come in 

contact,—one who can inspire them with a 

manly and rational delight in the acquisition of 

knowledge, and gratify that feeling by making 
them acquainted with some of the wonders 
connected with this great heart of our social 
system :— how different then does the scene 
become! Every step of the long way is in- 
stinct with instruction. Marvels rise above 
marvels, until the mind is driven back upon 
itself, fatigued and wearied with inexhaustible 
amazement. Mr. Timbs aspires to be some 
such guide; and enters upon the task after five- 
and-twenty years of preparation, and fifty years 
of personal observation. We cannot say that 
he comes up to our mark. His notion of the 
‘‘curiosities of London” is not quite the same 
as ours. We would expand the meaning of the 
word “curiosity,” so as to satisfy the moralist 
and the philosopher; he contracts it until it 
scarcely goes beyond the idea of a mere 
antiquary. But let us take him as he is. Such 
preparation cannot have failed to bring together 

a great many curious facts,—and we will be 

thankful for what we get. 


His arrangement is partly alphabetical and 
partly according to subjects. He treats of 
Battersea, Bayswater, Kensington, Chelsea, 
Hampstead—no, not Hampstead, we do not 
find that he mentions that place, nor Highgate, 
nor Greenwich,—although he includes the Isle 
of Dogs and Blackwall. On further considera- 
tion, we do not see what are the exact limits of 
his ‘ London,” nor what his grounds for in- 
cluding any place within his pale. This 
should have been explained. But the places 
which he does include—for example, Islington, 
Primrose Hill, Piccadilly, Westminster, and so 
forth—are all arranged alphabetically ; whilst 
things respecting which he descants are thrown 
together into an alphabetical classification 
according to their generic character. Prisons, 
for example, palaces, bridges, churches, clubs, 
schools (under the title of ‘‘ Collegiate and other 
Public Schools’’), churches, parks, theatres, and 
so forth. We wish he had carried this classi- 
fication further. It would have enabled him to 
give his book more of the essay character, and 
less that of the dictionary,—which would have 
been an improvement, unless he had strictly 
confined himself to the latter. That, with a full 





Index of subjects and persons, would probably | file proper, wreathed about the temples argent, and 


have been the easiest classification of all. On 
his present plan, the article on “Churches and 
Chapels,” for°example, is, of course, enormously 
puzzling and cumbersome. Preferring, how- 
ever, a partial classification by subjects, he 
should have carried it out completely; as, for 
example, ‘The Monument” should, on his 
principle, have been placed — « Columns,” 
and ‘‘ Kensington Gardens” under ‘‘ Gardens.” 
Irregularities of this kind impede the use of 
the book and occasion repetitions. They are, 
therefore, proper subjects of observation. 

But without dwelling upon irregularities of 
this kind, we will allow Mr. Timbs to speak for 
himself by presenting our readers with a few of 
the “curiosities” which his long inquiries have 
enabled him to gather. 

The following is his account of the ancient 
nightly ceremony of Locking-up the Tower. It 
is singular that such a curious old combination 
of the military and the civil, and, equally so, of 
the sensible and the absurd, should have con- 
tinued down to our time.— 

“ Locking-up the Tower is an ancient, curious, and 
stately ceremony. A few minutes before the clock 
strikes the hour of eleven—on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
twelve—the Head Warder ( Yeoman Porter), clothed 
in a long red cloak, bearing a huge bunch of keys, 
and attended by a brother warder carrying a lantern, 
appears in front of the main guard-house, and loudly 
calls out, ‘ Escort keys!’ The sergeant of the guard, 
with five or six men, then turns out and follows him 
to the ‘Spur,’ or outer gate; each sentry challenging 
as they pass his post,‘ Who goes there?°—‘ Keys.” 
The gates being carefully locked and barred, the 
procession returns, the sentries exacting the same 
explanation, and receiving the same answer as before. 
Arrived once more in front of the main guard-house, 
the sentry there gives a loud stamp with his foot, and 
asks, ‘ Who goes there?°—‘ Keys." Whose keys?’ 
—‘ Queen Victoria’s keys.‘ Advance Queen Vic- 
toria’s keys, and all’s well.’.—The Yeoman Porter 
then exclaims, ‘God bless Queen Victoria!’ The 
main guard respond, ‘Amen.’ The officer on duty 
gives the word, ‘ Present arms!’ the firelocks rattle ; 
the officer kisses the hilt of his sword; the escort 
fall in among their companions; and the Yeoman 
Porter marches across the parade alone to deposit 
the keys in the Lieutenant's Lodgings. The cere- 
mony over, not only is all egress and ingress totally 
precluded, but even within the walls no one can stir 
without being furnished with the countersign.” 

Amongst notes upon old fashions in dress, 
we have the following,—which, as tending to 
impress upon the mind accurate notions of the 
personal appearance of celebrated people, is 
worth preserving :— 

“ Wilkes wore a flap-waistcoat of scarlet and gold; 
and Murphy, the dramatist, a good deal later, a suit 
of the like fashion, and a large cocked hat. The 
fashion of scarlet coat, flap-waistcoat, and frilled 
sleeves, survived into this century, The last man in 
London who is believed to have worn this costume 
was a quack-doctor, who lived in a corner-house of 
Salisbury-square, and who might be seen any day 
pacing the pavement in front of his establishment, 
until he took to his bed and died of extreme old 
age. Mr. Pitt usually wore a blue coat, buckskin 
breeches, and boots, round hat, with powder and 
pig-tail. Mr. Fox had been a beau in his youth, but 
lived to be Quaker-like as to dress, with plain co- 
loured clothes, a broad round hat, and white stock- 
ings.” 

The City Companies offer many subjects for 
remark, not always, as we think, sufticiently 
taken advantage of by Mr. Timbs. The follow- 
ing, in reference to the Needlemakers and the 
article of their manufacture, may be worthy of 
note :— 

“ The Needlemakers’ is the only City Company 
not incorporated by a crowned head, they having 
received their Charter from Cromwell in 1656. They 
have no Hall, but these characteristic arms: vert, 
three needles in fess argent, each ducally crowned or: 
crest,a Moor’s head, couped at the shoulders in pro- 








in his ear a pearl (the crest originally was an apple- 
tree and serpent); supporters, a man and woman 
(termed Adam and Eve), wreathed round the waist 
with leaves, all proper, in the woman's dexter hand 
a needle argent; motto, ‘They sewed fig-leaves to- 
gether and made themselves aprons.’ Stow tells us 
that needles were sold in Cheapside in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and were then made by a Spanish 
negro, by a secret art; they are also said to have 
been made in London by a native of India, in 1545; 
and by one Elias Krause, a German, in 1566. 
Needles were first made, or rather finished, in White- 
chapel, by one Mackenzie; hence the cry of ‘ White- 
chapel needles, twenty-five for a penny.’ The trade 
then removed to the borders of Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire ; but Whitechapel labelsare still used, 
and the fame of ‘ Whitechapel sharps’ has reached 
the interior of Africa.” 


From the City to the West End is an easy 
leap in a book arranged dictionary-wise. Take 
Mr. Timbs’s account of the doings in old time 
in the now genteel May Fair.— 

“The district north of Piccadilly, and between 
Park Lane and Berkeley Square, was originally 
Brookfield ; but received its present name from a 
fair being held there by grant of James II., after 
the suppression of St. James’s Fair, to commence on 
May |, and continue 15 days, where multitudes of the 
booths were ‘not for trade and merchandize, but for 
musick, showes, drinking, gaming, raffling, lotteries, 
stage-plays, and drolls.’ It was frequented ‘by all 
the nobility in town ;’ but was suppressed in 1708, 
when the downfall of May Fair quite sunk the price 
of Pinkethman’s tame elephant, and sent his in- 
genious company of strollers to Greenwich. (Sce 
Tatler, Nos. 4 and 20.) The fair was, however, 
revived; and John Carter describes its ‘booths for 
jugglers; prize-fighters, both at cudgels and back- 
sword ; boxing-matches, and wild beasts. The sports 
not under cover were mountebanks, fire-eaters, ass- 
racing, sausage-tables, dice ditto, up-and-downs, 
merry-go-rounds, bull-baiting, grinning for a hat, 
running for a shift, hasty-pudding-eaters, eel-divers,’ 
&c. The site of the Fair is now occupied by Hert- 
ford Street, Curzon Street, Shepherd’s Market, &c. ; 
but the old wooden public-house, ‘The Dog and 
Duck,’ with its willow-shaded pond for duck-hunting, 
is remembered: at fair-time, the second story of the 
market-house was let for the playhouse. The Fair 
was not finally abolished until late in the reign of 
George III.” 

Once again, see what melancholy memories 
abound in all parts of London. Writing of 
Gardener’s Lane, Westminster, which runs 
from Duke Street,—in the seventeenth century 
a very fashionable part of the town,—to King 
Street, where Spenser died ‘for lack of bread,”’ 
Mr. Timbs commemorates :— 

“Here died, in 1677, Wenceslaus Hollar, the 
celebrated engraver, aged 70, at the moment when 
he had an execution in his house; he desired of the 
sheriff's officers ‘only the liberty of dying in his bed, 
and that he might not be removed to any other 
prison but his grave.’ (Oldys). He was buried in 
the New Chapel yard, near the place of his death ; 
and no monument was erected to his memory. 
Hollar engraved 2,400 prints, and worked for the 
booksellers at 4d. per hour; yet his finest prints 
bring rare prices.”’ 

The ignorance of pure Cocknies of the varied 
notes and distinctive characters of birds is regis- 
tered in every village to which they have ever 
penetrated. A boy, who had passed through 
Christ’s Hospital, once visited a country place 
in which we were residing. Having had his 
attention directed to the note and soaring 
motion of a lark, he supposed that “lark ’”’ 
was a generic name for all birds, and, shortly 
afterwards, passing into a field but newly 
ploughed, from which, as he entered, there 
arose a flight of cawing rooks, the blue-coat 
boy exclaimed: ‘“There’s a deal of larks!” 
The ignorance was inexcusable in a boy who 
ought to have received something of an educa- 
tion; but to the lower classes of Londoners the 
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note of the lark is an unknown sound, except 
when coming from the cruel cage. Sparrows, 
and a few rooks and pigeons, are the only birds 
who build nests and rear young in the metro 
polis. The swallow, swift and martin are occa- 
sionally seen in the suburbs.— 

“In 1826, Mr. Jennings observed martins’ nests 
in Goswell-street Road, and on Islington Green. 
The redbreast has been occasionally seen in the 
neighbourhood of Fleet Market and Ludgate Hill: 
in November, 1825, Mr. Jennings saw it in the City 
Road; where, in November, 1826, he saw the wren. 
The thrush is often heard in the Regent’s Park. 
Some of the migratory birds approach much nearer 
London than is generally imagined. The cuckoo and 
wood-pigeon are heard occasionally in Kensington 
Gardens. The nightingale is often heard at Hornsey- 
wood House, Hackney, and Mile End. (See Jen- 
nings’s * Ornithologia,’ 1829.) * * In James Street, 
on the north side of Covent Garden, a bird market 
was formerly held on Sunday mornings. The canary 
is much reared in the metropolis; there are Societies 
for this purpose, the principal being the Friendly, 
the Royals, the Amateurs, and the Hand-in-Hand. 
Several varieties are distinguished ; and there is a 
‘London criterion of a perfect canary." The Fancy 
hold their principal shows in November and De- 
cember, at the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house, Holborn, 
and the British Coffee-house, Cockspur Street.” 

Our extracts from Mr. Timbs’s volume will 
have clearly shown its character. It does not 
come up to what we should have expected 
from so long a period of preparation, with such 
a subject, and from such an experienced hand. 
The book has suffered a good deal from having 
obviously been a long time in the press. It 
seems to have been completed in 1850. Things 
which have been altered since then,—and in 
our metropolis a great deal is occasionally ac- 
complished in four or five years,—remain in 
statu quo, or are insufficiently noticed in a few 
brief additions. Thus, the Marble Arch, now 
standing at Tyburn, appears here as still at 
Buckingham Palace, “reserved for the especial 
entrance of the sovereign and the Royal Family.” 
The interment of the Duke of Wellington is 
noticed in two or three lines of the Appendix,— 
and the Crystal Palace secures no more than a 
brief notice on the final page. In these days, 
and after the publications on this subject of 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Cunningham, an inquirer 
should have been a little more alive. 





Wanderings in Corsica; its History and its 
Heroes. ‘Translated from the German of 
Ferdinand Gregorovius, by Alexander Muir. 
2 vols. Edinburgh, Constable; London, 
Hamilton & Co. 

Tue Greek and the Etruscan, the Roman and 

the Carthaginian, the Pisans, the Genoese and 

the French, have in turns been lords or tyrants 
in the fair island of Corsica; and by turns also 
have heroes arisen from out of the native popu- 
lation to protect or do battle against their foreign 
masters or oppressors. In later times especially, 
has the island been fertile in heroes, chiefly 
when these fiery patriots found it their vocation 
to assail the savage tyranny of the Genoese 
or the unwelcome intrusion of the French. Of 
such patriots there has been an almost unin- 
terrupted succession. Among them were the 

Della Roceas, and Vincentello d'Istria, the in- 

domitable Sampiero, Gaffori, and Paoli, — 

and even Napoleon. The latter was, at one 

time, most patriotically indignant against a 

foreign ruler: his diatribes against France 

were spirited, and probably sincere; his denun- 
ciations against Corsican nobles with little 
patriotism, written when a mere lad, and dated 

“from my cabinet,’’—as if the boy looked 

upon his little room as an imperial palace,— 

might have been penned by M. Ledru Rollin. 

We do not suppose these will find place in the 





collected works of “the great man,” now in 
progress of publication in France; and yet his 
character will not have justice done to it if 
these early samples of his quality be omitted. 

That portion of the author’s volumes devoted 
to the history of the island is very skilfully 
executed. It is but a mere sketch; but every 
important point is laid down; and the inter- 
vening outline is so artistically rendered, that 
the reader, at little trouble, finds himself in pos- 
session of an intelligible history of an island, 
whose story is a drama full of moving incidents, 
surprises, and startling situations. 

The record of the summer tour, made by the 
author in 1852, is not less interesting in its 
way. It reminds us of Seume’s ‘ Syrakus.’ 
The latter is more humorous, perhaps, because 
the author is constantly watching for an oppor- 
tunity to say something witty; but the ‘ Wan- 
derings in Corsica,’ without being wanting in 
wit, is a more useful, and hardly a less amusing 
book. Its wit is incidental to its descriptions, 
and the descriptions are not made for the sake 
of the wit. 

Herr Gregorovius must have made a pleasant 
summer of it. His original intention was 
merely to take a glance, but he ended by 
making a survey. He left few places unvisited, 
—and has something agreeable to say upon all. 
His book, in short, is not a ‘‘guide-book”’; it 
is as a pleasant and accomplished traveller, who 
agreeably and instructively tells us of his expe- 
riences, amuses us by his stories, and wins our 
respect for his modesty and good sense. He 
has history and philosophy for the scholar,— 
statistics for the political economist,—gracefully 
written pages for the naturalist,—and a world 
of charming matter for that well-known indi- 
vidual—the general reader. 

Of course, the author has much to say of the 
Vendetta,—the hereditary active spirit of re- 
venge which is carried on for ages through the 
descendants of two families, or two branches of 
the same family, at deadly feud. At home 
here, family quarrels are very pretty things, 
warmly and enduringly maintained; but in 
Corsica they have more dignity; they rise to 
the majesty of the epic,—begin with winged 
words, and end in red blood. In England, 
an extravagant kinsman, whose relations are 
unwilling to pay for his extravagance, ‘speaks 
daggers, but uses none.’”’ The Corsican Skim- 
pole, in such a case, thrusts his dagger beneath 
the fifth rib of his cousin, upon which the two 
branches of the family would go on shooting 
at one another for an indefinite period. The 
English apprentice, of whom George Barnwell 
is the representative, attempted to introduce, 
among our great-grandsires, this fashion of 
slaying unamiable relatives; but the gallows 
took all the poetry out of the heroic deed. 
We suspect, too, that the poetry of the Ven- 
detta has been sadly marred by the French law, 
the guillotine and the galleys. 

The thirst for blood is, nevertheless, still the 
pleasant torment of many a true and thorough- 
bred Corsican. Here is a sample of one who 
looks as scenically savage as poor O. Smith, 
that most demoniacal of stage bandits, and most 
kindly-hearted of men :— 

“ T happened to cross early in the morning the 
Place San Nicolao, the public promenade of the 
Bastinese, on my way to bathe. The executioners 
were just erecting a guillotine beside the town-house, 
though not in the centre of the Place, still on the 
promenade itself. Carabineersand a crowd of people 
surrounded the shocking scene, to which the laughing 
sea and the peaceful olive-groves formed a contrast 
painfully impressive. The atmosphere was close 
and heavy with the sirocco, Sailors and workmen 
stood in groups on the quay, silently smoking their 
little chalk pipes, and gazing at the red scaffold, 
and not a few of them, in the pointed barretto, 





brown jacket, hanging half off, half on; their broad 
breasts bare, red handkerchiefs carelessly knotted 
about their necks, looked as if they had more to do 
with the guillotine than merely to stare at it. And, 
in fact, there probably was not one among the crowd 
who was not likely to meet with the same fate, if 
accident but willed it, that the hallowed custom of 
the Vendetta should stain his hand with murder, and 
murder should force him to the life of the bandit.— 
‘Who is it they are going to execute ?°‘ Braccia- 
mozzo (Stump-arm). He is only three-and-twenty. 
The sbirri caught him in the mountains; but he de- 
fended himself like a devil—they shot him in the 
arm—the arm was taken off, and it healed..—* What 
has he done ?’—‘ Dio mio /—he has killed ten men!’ 
—‘ Ten men! and for what!’—‘ Out of capriccio.’ 
* * An hour had elapsed, when a confused hum and 
the trample of horses’ feet brought me to the win- 
dow—they were leading Bracciamozzo past, accom- 
panied by the monks called the Brothers of Death, 
in their hooded capotes that leave nothing of the 
face free but the eyes, which gleam spectrally out 
through the openings left for them—veritable demon- 
shapes, muttering in low hollow tones to themselves, 
horrible, as if they had sprung from Dante’s Hell 
into reality. The bandit walked with a firm step 
between two priests, one of whom held a crucifix 
before him. He was a young man of middle size, 
with beautiful bronze features and raven-black curly 
hair, his face pale, and the pallor heightened by a 
fine moustache. His left arm was bound behind his 
back, the other was broken off near the shoulder. 
His eye, fiery, no doubt, as a tiger’s;;when the mur- 
derous lust for blood tingled through his veins, was 
still and calm. He seemed to be murmuring pray- 
ers. His pace was steady, and his bearing upright. 
Gendarmes rode at the head of the procession with 
drawn swords ; behind the bandit, the Brothers of 
Death walked in pairs; the black coftin came last of 
all—a cross and a death’s- head rudely painted on it 
in white. It was borne by four Brothers of Mercy. 
Slowly the procession moved along the street of the 
Jesuits, followed by the murmuring crowd; and thus 
they led the vampire with the broken wing to the 
scaffold, * * His story throws a great deal of light 
on the-frightful state of «matters in the island. When 
Massoni wag at the height of his fame (this man 
had avenged the blood of a relation, and then 
become bandit), Bracciamozzo, as the people began 
to call the young Giacomino, after his arm had 
been mutilated, carried him the means of sustenance: 
for these bandits have always an understanding with 
friends and with goat-herds, who bring them food in 
their lurking-places, and receive payment when the 
outlaws have money. Giacomino, intoxicated with 
the renown of the bold bandit Massoni, took it into 
his head to follow his example, and become the ad- 
miration of all Corsica. So he killed a man, took to 
the bush, and was a bandit. By and by he had 
killed ten men, and the people called him Vecchio 
—the old one, probably because, though still quite 
young, he had already shed as much blood as an old 
bandit. One day Vecchio shot the universally 
esteemed physician Malaspina, uncle of a hospitable 
entertainer of my own, a gentleman of Balagna; he 
concealed himself in some brushwood, and fired 
right into the diligenza as it passed along the road 
from Bastia. ‘The mad devil then sprang back 
into the mountains, where at length justice overtook 
him.” 

There is much sympathy among the Corsican 
population for bold villains like these; but we 
must not be too virtuously ready to cry shame 
upon them. In Irish rural populations murder 
is hardly accounted of as it is set down in 
Heaven’s Canon; and it is in the remembrance 
of our fathers, if not of ourselves, that among 
our coast cottagers a mounted smuggler was a 
highly respectable personage who expanded into 
a hero if he had only killed a custom-house 
officer or an exciseman. 

There is no part of these volumes more in- 
teresting than the chapters which speak of 
Ajaccio and the family of Buonaparte, once 
residing there, in the modest but not un- 
patrician-looking house on the Place Letitia. 
There dwelt that respectable lawyer, Carlo, 
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and his handsome wife, Letitia Buonaparte. 
The “ practice ” of the former was so indifferent 
that the worthy couple were much troubled as 
to the future prospects of their five boys,— 
from the eldest and laziest, and most incom- 
petent, Joseph, to little Jerome in his cradle, 
who yet survives in good preservation, under 
the shadow of the throne occupied by the son 
of his brother Louis. The good couple were as 
sorely perplexed about their three girls,—and 
there was good reason. A poor, but honest, 
provincial lawyer, with eight children, may be 
excused for lying awake at nights cudgelling 
his brains to devise some plan for the future 
welfare of his five sons and triad of wild 
daughters. The poor lawyer’s reason would 
hardly have been rendered more steady had 
the wisest seer in the island informed him that 
nearly all those eight children would possess 
thrones, and the rest would have the refusal of 
them. No romance ever so wild equals in its 
wildness this story of the Buonaparte family,— 
the romance and the grand reality of which are 
not yet run to an end. How different would 
all things have been, both for the Buonapartes 
and for Europe, had the lawyer Carlo quitted 
Corsica, as he had resolved upon doing at the 
period when it fell under the dominion of France. 

The hopes of the family soon rested upon 
Napoleon, a younger son, who used to “ pum- 
mel” his elder brother Joseph, with merciless 
severity. Even when Joseph was old enough 
for the question of a profession for him to be 
discussed between himself and his family, his 
father and his brother Napoleon agreed that he 
had not courage enough for a soldier; and the 
only. alternatives that could be thought of were 
the Church, and, failing that, ‘to make a law- 
clerk of him.” 

The French Revolution made of Napoleon a 
democrat anda Frenchman. Previous to that 
time he was as thorough an ‘ Anti-Gallican ”’ 
as Lewis Goldsmith himself. Witness the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter addressed to Paoli, 
having reference to Napoleon’s projected His- 
tory of Corsica,—the fragment of which is 
about to be published by his nephew.— 

“TI was born when our country died. Three 
thousand Frenchmen investing our island, the throne 
of freedom sinking in waves of blood—such was the 
detested spectacle that first shocked my gaze. The 
groans of the dying, the sighs of the oppressed, the 
tears of despair, surrounded my cradle from the 
moment I was born.” 

Here is a view of the interior of the house of 
Carlo Buonaparte. It is a pleasing picture.— 

“Napoleon visited Ajaccio every year, and made 
his influence be felt on the education of his brothers 
and sisters. They were brought up simply, after the 
fashion of their country, and with a primitive strict- 
ness, ‘It was almost,’ says Nasica, ‘as if you were 
living in a convent. Prayers, sleep, study, refresh- 
ment, pleasure, promenade—everything went by rule 
and measure. The greatest harmony, a tender and 
sincere affection, prevailed among all the members 
of the family. It was in those days a pattern to the 
town, as it afterwards became its ornament and 
boast.’ ” 

But let us turn from these experiences of the 
past to the incidents of the present. The Cor- 
sicans, it would seem, deem themselves as the 
civilized people, but have their doubts with 
regard to “outer barbarians.” Here is a plea- 
sant scene.— 

“ When at any time I sat down on the bench by 
the little chapel of San Rocco, I was soon surrounded 
by the curious, who would frequently take a place 
beside me with a kind of simple confidence, and ask 
me whence I came, what I came for, and whether or 
not my fatherland was civilized. This last question 
was very frequently addressed to me when I said 
that:.I came from Prussia. A very gentlemanly 
person: sat down beside me one evening, and when 
we had, fallen into a political conversation regarding 





the present king of Prussia, he suddenly expressed | between the rival monarchs of a Christmas 


his surprise that Prussians should speak Italian. I 
have frequently, on other occasions, and in all earnest, 
been asked whether Italian was spoken in Prussia. 
My good friend then inquired whether I spoke 
Latin. When I replied that I understood it, he said 
that he also was acquainted with it, and immediately 
began: ‘ Multos annos jam ierunt, che io non habeo 
parlato il latinum.’ When on-the point of replying 
to him in the same language, I suddenly made the 
discovery that my Latin insisted on slipping into 
Italian, and that I was just about to express myself 
with greater elegance than even my Bonifazian friend, 
Two cognate languages are very apt to be mingled 
on the tongue if we are in the habit of daily expressing 
ourselves only in one of them.” 

It may be noticed here that America has not 
the entire monopoly of strong-minded women, 
as she is usually thought to have :—Corsica can 
show a large assortment of ladies with uncom- 
monly resolute hearts and intellects.— 

‘The Corsicans are perfect devils of jealousy ; 
they avenge insulted love as they do blood. My 
fellow-traveller related to me the following incidents: 
—‘A young man had forsaken his betrothed, and 
attached himself to another girl. One day he was 
sitting in the open square of his village at a game of 
draughts. His rejected sweetheart approached, and 
after overwhelming him with a torrent of impreca- 
tions, drew a pistol from her bosom and blew his 
brains out. Another forsaken maiden had, on one 
oceasion, said to her lover, “If you ever desert me 
for another, she will never be yours.” Two years 
passed away. The young man led another maiden 
to the altar. As he left the church-door with her, 
the girl whom he had forsaken shot him; and the 
people exclaimed, “ Evviva, may your countenance 
live!” The judge sentenced the maiden to three 
months’ imprisonment, Many youths sued for her 
hand, but none desired the young widow of the 
murdered bridegroom.’ ” 

What sort of mothers these strong-minded 
ladies make we cannot well tell. The young 
Belgian naturalist, Julien Deby, in a pleasant 
contribution to the Brussels Revue Trimestrielle, 
entitled ‘ Vingt-quatre Heures 4 la Pointe 
Manabique,’ tells us of a Negro named Tata- 
Pous, whose acquaintance he made, and who 
informed him, among other things, that he had 
eaten his own mother out of spite at her having 
brought him into the world. We should fancy 
that the high-spirited women of Corsica, who 
are so expert with pistol and dagger, may be 
mothers of equally strong-minded sons with 
Tata-Pous. 

We must not omit to state that these volumes 
give a fuller account of that extraordinary ad- 
venturer, Theodore, King of Corsica, than any 
we have yet met with. It is a common error to 
suppose that he was a Corsican by birth. He 
was in reality a German, named Von Neuhoff, 
who in 1731 landed on the island from an Eng- 
lish ship, with a princely retinue and a re- 
spectable amount of piastres and ammunition, 
with an intent to put down the Genoese supre- 
macy. He had. been an adventurer of the 
Kénigsmark school; and scarcely a court in 
Europe but had been a stage on which this glit- 
tering actor had fretted his little hour, only to 
leave misery and dupes behind him. He had 
married and deserted an Irish lady, related to 
the Duke of Ormond. He was a gambler, a 
duellist, and a man of coarse mind, savagely 
satirical wit, and exceedingly light principles. 
How the people of Corsica elected him as king, 
and settled the succession in his family, reads 
like an improbable melo-drama. How the Doge 
issued manifestoes against him, in which his 
past disreputable life was laid bare, and how the 
new King jocosely answered them, intermin- 
gling menaces with mockery, and treating the 
illustrious Doge, now as a brother potentate, 
and now asa Saar in general wares, for whom 
King Theodore had the profoundest contempt, 





reads like the mock threatenings that pass 





extravaganza. But Theodore had a serious 
turn: he was for ever protesting, like the Czar 
Nicholas, that Heaven was with him,—and: the 
mendacity of the Westphalian was as appalling 
as that of the Muscovite. He gave full:em- 
ployment to the executioner, and was as fond of 
leaving his kingdom, to pay visits to Germany,. 
as his contemporary, ‘Sir, and Brother,” 
George the Second. The Corsicans grew weary. 
of him in time,—and, after growing weary, got 
rid of him. He visited some of his old haunts 
in London, sank into destitution, and after 
being the inmate of a debtors prison, was buried 
—not “in Westminster Churchyard,” as it is 
here incorrectly written, but in an obscure 
corner among the paupers in the churchyard of 
St. Anne’s, Soho. The author is fond. of this 
adventurer, and has a profound respect for his 
countryman. Interesting, however, as are the 
details which he communicates, he will hardly 
succeed in persuading others of what he appears 
to be convinced himself—namely, that he was 
‘most praiseworthy, because he employed his. 
head and hand in defence of the freedom of a 
brave people.” He cared as much for the free- 
dom of Corsica as the Duke of Guise did for 
that of Naples, of which he contrived te make 
himself the temporary king after the fall of 
Masaniello. 

We now leave this pleasant book to its merited 
popularity. The Corsicans have never been 
more skilfully depicted than we find them here. 
We might say summarily of them, that their 
character is like one of the productions for 
which the island was famous in ancient times— 
namely, its honey, which was abundantly sweet, 
but which was also terribly bitter, from the yew 
and hemlock which abounded in the districts 
where the bees collect. 





The Commercial Products of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By P. L. Simmonds. Day. 


Ir any one interested in the general question 


of the nature and supply of the raw materials. 


for the vast manufacturing industry of this 
country were to inquire for some book in our 
language devoted to this subject he would find 
that no such work existed. Not only have:we 
no comprehensive treatise, but the monographs 
devoted to particular branches are remarkably 


destitute of the facts of the natural’ history»of 


the minerals, plants, and animals supplying the 
staple of our great industrial occupations, So 
blindly do we pursue our manufacturing opera- 
tions as mere acts, that we have not yet thought 
it necessary to give our artisans, manufacturers, 
and merchants the slightest elements of an 
education that would enable them to appre- 
ciate the properties of the organic and inorganic 
substances on which they Sally work, and by 
which they earn their daily bread. At the last 
meeting of the British Association, at Liverpool, 
it was stated that valuable products frequently 
rotted in the bonding warehouses of that town 
from the want of knowledge. The Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 showed our manufacturers a 
variety of raw materials which they had never 
seen or of which they had never heard. The 
fact is, with all our surprising energy and in- 
dustry we have forgotten that intelligence is 
superior to brute force, and that muscles and 
steam-engines are subordinate to mind.. Every 
report on the manufactures of France, Germany, 
and the United States, speaks of an intelligence 
being applied to the industrial arrangements 
of these countries which is lacking in our.own. 
We are glad, however, to find evidence that 
the country generally is coming to asense of this 
deficiency, and that Avnet» efforts are being 
made to raise the standard of education, not 
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onlyamongst our artisans*and manufacturers, 
but amongst all classes ofithe community. It is 
very clear that in proportion :as the nations of 
the.earth apply the principles of natural science 
for the production of food, clothing, luxuries, 
and im ents of war, that itis not-only:against 
the. interest of any nation to-lag behind, but 
must ‘eventually be destructive’of’ its indepen- 
dence, if not of its existence. 

Mr. Simmonds’s: work, on ‘The Commercial 
Products of the Vegetable Kingdom,’ teems with 
proof of the importance of the special and orderly 
study of the nature of the materials in which a 
man‘has to work and deal. The author has 
been led to this labour by a sense of its need, 
and the admission on the part of those most 
interested in the nature and value of vegetable 
products that no comprehensive work existed 
on the subject. The same may be said of the 
products of the Animal and Mineral kingdoms. 

Although Mr. Simmonds set to work in earnest 
after the Great Exhibition, he. has been able to 
give only an instalment of the whole subject. 
The present volume includes an account of 
substances used.as articles of food, as:sugar, tea, 
coffee, chocolate and cocoa; the grain crops, 
edible roots ‘and farinaceous plants forming the 
bread-stuffs of commerce; spices, aromatic con- 
diments, and fragrant woods; dyes and tanning 
substances; and plants yielding oils and drugs. 
Although this list is comprehensive, it will be 
seen. that it does not include any notice of gums 
and resins, of India rubber or gutta-percha, or 
of the various fibrous materials, cotton, flax, 
hemp, jute, &c., used in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. ] 

It was not to be expected that a first effort of 
this kind would exhaust the very wide field over 
which the author has travelled; -but with regard 
to the majority of substances treated in this 


‘volume, we may say that in no other work will 


so large an amount of useful and valuable infor- 
mation be found. 

In. his.statistical accounts of the consumption 
of the various substances mentioned, the author 
has everywhere consulted the latest authorities. 
He has.taken pains in discussing the important 
question of the cultivation of the plants yielding 
commercial products, and also paid considerable 
attention'to the quality, uses, and chemical 
composition of the substances examined, so that 
a person working or dealing in the articles 
treated of cannot fail to derive a large amount 
of useful information from the perusal of this 
volume. We hope Mr. Simmonds will continue 
his labours, and that before long he will publish 
his volume on the important vegetable products 
which form the staple of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of this country. The field of the com- 
mercial products of the animal kingdom is also 
‘open, and is less occupied than the one taken 
up by Mr. Simmonds; and it seems to us that 
he is well fitted for undertaking this further 
labour, of the importance of which there can be 
no doubt. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Cousins: a Tale. With a Preface by the 
Author of ‘Naomi.’ (Nisbet & Co.)— ‘The 
Cousins’ is a story which we would keep out 
of the hands of any young person in whose 
education we took any. interest. It belongs to a 
class of books the style and treating of which we 
consider highly objectionable. The story, as a 
mere story, is watery and sentimental, written 
much in the style of the old Minerva Press novels; 
it is to the teaching and spirit of the story that 
we especially object. We have read too many 
trashy stories in our time to be extreme in marking 
shortcomings,.and we would ‘gently scan” mere 
faults in construction or incongruities of plot; but 
we cannot: pass ever what we consider the mis- 
chievous tendency of the school of religious tale 





writing to which this book belongs; —the less 
so, as it comes with an especial recommendation 


-on the face of it from an author who is held in 


great reputation by a portion of the religious 
public. We have seldom seen the faults of this 
class of books so glaringly set forth.as in this tale 
of ‘The Cousins.’ It is the fashion to represent 
the parents,.and all those: placed in.authority, as 


iwain, weak, frivolous, worldly. persons ; or if .en- 


dowed with any fine qualities, they are made of 
none effect,—but rather treated as sins, because 
unaccompanied by a certain phase of religious feel- 
ing, indicated bya certain terminology to which it 
is difficult for impartial and uninitiated people to 
attach any meaning. ‘The children and the young 
persons, however, who for the most part are repre- 
sented:as having received the virtue of this mys- 
terious formula from some old nurse or aunt, or 
some one not in direct authority over them, begin 
to teach and preach and set an example to their 
parents with asweet obstinacy and arrogant meek- 
ness, which is not only highly exasperating, but at 
the same time entirely subversive of all the juvenile 
virtues which one would most wish to see flourish 
in their due season. This is represented.as hold- 
ing the truth in faithfulness ; but we cannot think 
that books which so freely paint parents and guar- 
dians as characters whom it would be difficult for 
the most dutiful child to respect, are advisable 
books to put into the hands of young people.—In 
the story before us, Miss Mary Melville, one of the 
heroines, being of tender years, but mature consi- 
deration, finds her tastes and opinions in opposition 
to those of her mother, who is represented as a vain, 
weak-minded woman, whose highest ambition had 
been to keep her place in that exclusive circle to 
which even she had not without toil and difficulty 
been admitted. ‘‘ Her father, on the contrary, was 
a man of splendid talents.and great capacity ; but he 
looked upon his wife with a feeling of contempt, 
which he in some degree extended to all her sex.” 
The young lady dextrously avails herself of the 
differences between her parents to obtain the per- 
mission from her father to have her own way. Of 
course, it is only a ‘‘strong sense of duty” that 
obliges her to this course; and it is the same 
“sense of duty” which makes her.as obstinately 
insistupon marrying the man with whom she falls 
in love: this same ‘‘sense of duty” is made the 
excuse for all the good people in the story thwart- 
ing all who hold different views to themselves. Of 
course in this story, as in all others of the same 
class, the circumstances are made extenuating ; 
but it is somewhat unlucky forthe principle atstake 
to find that it invariably exhibits itself in wilful- 
ness, and that the main interest of the story, such 
as it is, turns upon the sorrows and perplexities of 
a young girl, who, whilst she has been induced to 
accept one man, wishes to marry another,—a com- 
mon perplexity in which heroines, from the earliest 
period to the present time, have found themselves 
involved.—To go back to our strictures upon this 
school of novels, our main objection lies in this, 
that children are taught to sit in judgment upon 
their parents; and so far from ‘‘ ordering them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all their betters,” 
they see it inculcated in facts, if not in words, that 
the possession of certain religious feelings and for- 
mulas comes before all ordinary duties. We are 
old-fashioned enough to think that obedience to 
such parents as it may have pleased Providence to 
give them is the first, best virtue children can 
learn,—far better than setting up to be precocious 
young martyrs in pinafores. 

Past Meridian. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
(New York, Appleton & Co.)—A piece of Ame- 
rican sentimentality, written apparently to console 
those who are growing old, and to keep up. their 
spirits with the mildest of cordials and sweetest of 
words. It is written with an affable amiability 
which we should find peculiarly aggravating were 
we ‘past meridian”; and the rose-coloured cur- 
tain which Mrs. Sigourney drops upon ‘‘ the last 
scene of all,” may possibly find admirers, —but we 
are not amongst them. 

The Californian Crusoe; or, the Lost Treasure 
Found. A Tale of Mormonism. (London, Parker ; 
New York, Stanford & Swords.)—Mormonism— 
its rise, progress, growth and prosperity—is the 





great phenomenon of the nineteenth century ; it 
has..an:originality which places it im an entirely 
different category from the innumerable seets: and 
shades of religion which chequer the face of @hris- 
tendom. The history of it. has yet to be written, 
and the secret of its success has yet to be found. 
Those who compendiously term it a “delusion,” 
are quite as far from the fact as they who adopt it 
as a religion and a revelation. No religion which 
was nothing more than the embodiment of all that 
is greedy, sensual and base in human nature 
could obtain any wide acceptance as a religion :— 
the religious instinct is too strong in the human 
heart to be satisfied with earthly things. Religion 
appeals to the supernatural element in men. Mor- 
monism, even more literally than Catholicism, pro- 
fesses to translate and make tangible and visible 
the mysteries of that ‘‘invisible world” in the 
midst of which we darkly move; and we are 
inclined to think that much of the charm of Mor- 
monism lies in the homeliness and literalness with 
which mysteries are expounded, and in the religious 
mysticism which invests the common events of 
daily life with something of sacerdotal dignity. 
But how so much that is discordant with the 
social policy of our modern civilization is made to 
conduce to such remarkable material prosperity 
and practical success in life, is a problem the true 
secret of which has not yet been uttered ;—it: is 
a chapter in history that still remains to be written 
—and in the meanwhile ‘The Californian Crusoe’ 
does not throw much light upon the subject. It has 
all the internal evidence of being a tolerably true 
narrative of personal events. The writer seems 
to be a weak, wavering, unstable person, easily 
carried about by any wind of doctrine,—one of the 
drifting mass whose adhesion may swell the multi- 
tude, but gives no weight to any cause or opinion. 
He is one of those who judge of things by their 
personal result. There are some rather interesting 
details of a Mormon band of emigrants—of Nauvoo 
and Joe Smith,—but the book itself is vulgar; and 
has a genuine American accent. 

Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream—[Hin 
Sommernachistraum]. (Leipzig, Keil ; London, 
Nutt.)—Herr C. Abel having achieved a sue- 
cess with the ‘Winter’s Tale,’ [Athen. 1401], 
comes forward with another creditable specimen of 
Shakspearian translation. To make way for him- 
self, he would elbow out Augustus Schlegel, whom, 
in a little Appendix, he charges with divers inac- 
curacies. In Act I. scene 1, where Theseus says, 
“The old moon wanes!” the erring Schlegel says, 
‘‘nimmt ab,” when he ought to have known that 
“‘wane” does not denote a growing less, but a 
decline in strength and beauty. How nobly there- 
fore rises Herr Abel's line from the mist of error: 

Gar trige will der alte mir versehwinden. 
In the very same speech, where 7heseus says : 
Four happy days bring in 

Another moon: 

Schlegel should not have adopted such a matterof- 
course version of “‘ happy days” as “‘ frohe Tage.” 
No; he should have recollected that ‘‘ happy” also 
meant “rapid,” and then he would have attained 
the felicity of Herr C. Abel, who triumphantly 
sets down ‘“‘rasche Tage.” We fear a jury of 
Englishmen would find Schlegel right and Abel 
wrong in these matters. At all events, the censure 
of the old translator by the new one is the very 
perfection of “ hole-picking.” 

Geological Pictures—[Geologische Bilder). By 
B. Cotta. (Leipzig, Weber; London, Nutt.)—A 
series of geological papers, written by Herr Bern- 
hard Cotta, Professor of the Mining Academy at 
Freiberg, and published in the ‘ Illustrirte Zeitung’ 
for the benefit of the educated (gebildet), as distin- 
guished from the technically learned public, met 
with such high favour, that the publishers of the 
journal thought they might judiciously be collected 
into a comely volume, with an independent title. 
This view was carried out by the author, and ‘Geo- 
logische Bilder’—a popular treatise on geology, 
liberally illustrated: with well-executed woodcuts, 
—is the result. Like a truly scientific man, Herr 
Cotta duly appreciates the value of popular trea- 
tises, warning his readers that they must not ex- 
pect to become profound geologists through peep- 
ing at his pictures and skimming over his ‘letter- 
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press,—at the saine time, that he hopes he has 
diffused a quantity of useful knowledge, and given 
a stimulus to more serious study. The soundness 
of the publisher’s notion is proved by the fact, that 
Herr Cotta’s book has reached a second edition, 
distinguished from the first by an increase in the 
number of woodcuts. 

Farm Implements and the Principles of their 
Construction and.Use: an Elementary and Familiar 
Treatise on Mechanics. By J.T. Thomas. (Low 
& Co.)—A work that has had some influence in 
the practical agriculture of the United States, and 
which English farmers would do well to study. 
Mr. Thomas computes that a capital of five 
hundred millions of dollars has been applied to 
furnish the farms of the Union with implements, 
and that a similar amount is paid annually for the 
labour of men and horses. He thinks that con- 
tinued expenditure in machinery would add profits 
in a five-fold ratio ; and argues boldly in favour of 
adopting all inventions, however costly or elabo- 
rate, that really bring new forces to the culture of 
the soil. The labourer, with unsuitable tools, 
applies his strength badly, and the horse wastes 
half his power when pulling an ill-constructed 
plough. A story is noticed by Mr. Thomas of 
a man who fastened his smaller horse to the 
shorter end of the whipple-tree to balance the 
large horse at the longer end,—and of another, 
who must have come from Ireland had he not 
come from America, who rode to the mill, seated 
on a sack of grain across his pony’s back. About 
half way, he fancied the animal was tired, and, 
dismounting, shouldered the sack, and sprang him- 
self into the pack-saddle, thinking the pony must 
have been greatly relieved. Of course, these illus- 
trations are meant to imply that farmers in Ame- 
rica, as elsewhere, have much to learn beyond that 
which tradition and practice have taught them. 
The present treatise is well suited to its object. 
It is entirely of a practical character ; the wood- 
cuts are numerous and neatly executed; and enough 
is proved, in the most simple terms, to show to 
farmers how much they lose by neglecting, or 
affecting to despise, the improvements in agri- 
cultural science that have distinguished our cen- 
tury. A work so sound and so valuable ought to 
be diligently studied by those in whose interest it 
has been written. 

The Revelations of a Square: exhibiting a Gra- 
phic Display of the Sayings and Doings of Eminent 
Free and Accepted Masons, from the Revival in 1717 
by Dr. Desagulier. By the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 
(Spence.)—Although, in the opinion of many, Free- 
masonry has lost its value and its meaning, and 
exists as an institution after its spirit has passed 
away, there appears to be no want of activity 
among its supporters. They still believe in the 
importance of their craft, and possibly look for a 
new revival similar to that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Oliver has a large and minute ac- 
quaintance with the history of the Order. He has 
studied it in relation with the antique cere- 
monies of the East, the occult sciences of India 
and Persia, Grecian, Celtic, Gothic, and Mexican 
initiations; and he puts faith in a legitimate con- 
nexion existing between the ancient mysteries and 
Freemasonry, though this, regenerate, is now 
inseparably interwoven with the Christian faith. 
In the oddly-named volume before us, he professes 
to trace the ramifying progress of Masonry from 
its small beginnings, as well as to illustrate, by 
dialogue and anecdote, the doctrines, practices, 
habits of mind, manners and customs, of the fra- 
ternity. But, assuming that his book contains 
too vast an accumulation of facts to be the result 
of any single life labour, he tells us it is the collec- 
tions of three generations of Olivers. In some 
respects, we can bear witness to its usefulness. It 
affords some lively pictures of Masonic life; it de- 
scribes many usages now obsolete and generally 
forgotten; and it professes to give the names of all 
the books and pamphlets written for or against the 
Order, or pretending to disclose its secrets, which 
appeared in the eighteenth century. Dr. Oliver 
‘* believes that no book or paper which possessed 
the slightest pretension to publicity has escaped 
his notice.” Whether he has fulfilled this promise 
we cannot undertake to say, but we have certainly 








found the title, at least, of every work we have 
looked for among these ‘‘ Revelations of a Square.” 
We regret, however, that Dr. Oliver's method is 
so injudicious. He puts his statement into the 
mouth—if we may adopt an Irish form of speech 
to describe an absurdity—of a silver medal, and 
mixes up trivialities of the most ridiculous charac- 
ter with much that is really interesting. There is 
no unity or regularity in the book. A show of 
learning is neutralized by a display of astonishing 
frivolity. Historical anecdotes are wedged amid 
pages of miserable puns; and curious criticisms of 
Masonic literature are twisted into lame and 
lengthy dialogues, altogether supposititious. Con- 
sequently, the book, though it displays industry 
and knowledge, is not very readable. Dr. Oliver 
by trying to be amusing, has lost all chance of 
becoming popular. 

The following reprints lie upon our table :—The 
seventh volume of Dr. Smith’s Gibbon, — the 
eleventh volume of Mr. Bell’s Hume and Smollett, 
—the third volume of Mr. Henry Rogers’s Essays 
from the Edinburgh Review,—the third volume of 
Dr. Chalmers’s Select Works,—the first volume of 
The Family Friend,— Voyages and Discoveries in 
the Arctic Regions, edited by F. Mayne,—Prof. 
Airy’s Treatise on Trigonometry, from the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana,’—TZransatlantic Wander- 
ings, by Capt. Oldmixon,—Chronicles and Cha- 
racters of the Stock Ezchange, — Sir Howard 
Douglas’s Remarks on the Naval Operations, from 
the fourth edition of his ‘ Naval Gunnery,’—and a 
translation of M. de Lavergne’s Rural Economy of 
England, with interesting and valuable notes by a 
Practical Scotch Farmer. We have before us new 
editions, number not specified, of Mr. Dennys’s 
Alpha,—Donne’s Essays in Divinity,—and Mr. 
Jolliffe’s Letters from Palestine. . The following 
appear in second editions :—A Dozen Pair of Wed- 
ding Gloves,—-A Month before Sevastopol, by a Non- 
Combatant,—Mr. Bode’s Ballads from Herodotus, 
—Mr. Jones’s Blanche de Bourbon : a Poem,—the 
Rev. Dr. Townsend’s Flower from the Garden of 
the Church,—and the Rev. P. Freeman’s Plain 
Directions for understanding and using the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services.—We have a fourth edi- 
tion of the Rev. G. W. Montgomery’s Illustrations 
of the Law of Kindness,—a sixth edition of Mr. T. 
S. Harvey’s What to do with my Money?—end an 
eighth edition of Cheap, Nice, and Nourishing 
Cookery.—Messrs. Chapman & Hall have added 
Mrs. Hall’s Whiteboy to their ‘Select Library of 
Fiction,”—Rob Roy and the first part of Napoleon 
have appeared in the Messrs. Black’s cheap reprint 
of Scott.—In the ‘‘ Parlour Library” we have 
Mrs. Marsh’s Castle Avon, and Mr. James’s Step- 
mother.—Ruth Hall has been reproduced by the 
Messrs. Routledge, who have also added The 
Disowned to their ‘‘ Railway Library.” 

We must also announce the appearance of Mr. 
Foster's very useful Pocket Peerage,—the Scottish 
Newspaper Directory, 1855,—the first number of 
The Statist, a magazine for actuaries,—the London 
Catalogue for January, 1855,—the annual sup- 
plement to Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables,— 
No. 34 of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, —The University College, London, Calendar 
for the Session 1854-5,—Messrs. Letts’s Commer- 
cial Summary for 1854,—Part 2 of the Stanley 
Papers, published by the Chetham Society,—The 
London University Calendar for 1855,—and the 
first volume of the Liverpool Photographie Journal. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Baxter's Saint's Everlasting Rest, Essay by Erskine, 8th edit. 38. 
Bell's English Poets, * Chaucer, Vol. 3, fc. 28. 6d. cl. 
Bickersteth’s (E. H.) Sabbath Evenings at Home, 18mo. 18. 6d. cl. 
Bohn’s British Classics, ‘ Addison’s Works, by Hurd, Vol. 4,’ 3s. 6d. 
3ohn’s Class. Lib. * Demosthenes on the Crown, tr. by Kennedy,’ 5s. 
Bohn's Extra Vols. ‘Cervantes’ Exemp. Novels, tr. by Kelly,’ 3s. 6d. 
Bohn’s French Memoirs, * Philip de Commines, edit. by A. Scoble, 

Vol, 1, 12mo, 3s. 6d, cl). 5 
Bohn’s Scientific Library, ‘ Handbook of Domestic Medicine,’ 58. 
Bohn’s Stand. Lib. *Smy th’s Modern History, new ed. Vol. 1,’ 38. 6d. 
Crimea, its Towns, Inhabitants, &c., by a Lady, fe. 28, 6d. cl. 

Jauvers, and Friend of the Family, by T. Hook, new edit. 18. 6d. 
Jick Diminy, by Priam, new edit. 12mo. 18. 6d. bds. 
Jonne’s (Dr.) Essays in Divinity, edit. by Jessopp, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
yrummond’s Reply to Wilberforce’s* Church Authority,’ 3s. 6d. 
Fisher’s (Dr, J.) Life, by Rev. J. Lewis and ‘Turner, 2 vols, 15s. el. 
farding’s (J. D.) Lessons on Trees, 2nd edit. imp. 4to. 15s. cl. 
vardner’s (Dr) Museum of Science and Art, Vol. 5, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
.ibrary of Christian Biography, ‘ Life of Felix Neff, I2mo, 2s. éd. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, new edit. fe. 4. 6d. cl. 
Lund’s (Rev. I.) Geometry as an Art, 12mo, 28, swd. 
M'Cheyne’s Memoir and Remains, by Bonar, new edit. 12mo. 5¢. 
Mottoes and their Morals, fc. 8vo. 1s. cl. 
Mysterious Parchment, by the Rey. J. Wakeman, 12mo, 1s. bds. 








Nature and Human Nature, by Author of ‘ Sam Slick,’ 2 vols. 24a, 

Nicholas Ferrar, Two Lives, by his Brother John and Dr. Jebb, 
edited by Rev. J. E. B. Major, fe. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Niebuhr’s Rome, trans. by Hare and Thiriwall, new ed. 3 vols. 36e. 

Popular Educator, Vol. 6, 4to. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Prairie, a Tale, by J. F. Cooper, fe. 18. 6d. bds, 

Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and Book I. of the Annals, edited by 
Dr. Smith, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Taylder’s (T. W. P.) Mormon’s Own Book, cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 

Traveller's Library,‘ De Foe and Churchill, by J. Forster,’ 28. 6d. 

Ww igh’s (B.) Seay of Lancashire Life, cr. 8vo. 68, cl. 


au 
West's (Mise T.C. J.) Frescoes and Sketches from Memory, 10s, 6d. 
W ikoff’s (H.) My Courtship and its Consequences, 2nd edit. 10s. 6d. 








SCOTT AND ‘MOREDUN’ 


THOSE who have read the narrative of the alleged 
discovery in Paris of a manuscript romance of Sir 
Walter Scott, contained in the Journal des Débais 
of the 15th and 27th of December, 1854, will no 
doubt concur with me in denying any authenticity 
to that work if I can demonstrate that Miss Anne 
Scott never did possess any such manuscript of her 
father’s; and even had it been otherwise, that no 
one acquainted with the character and peculiarity 
of the existing circumstances at the time of Sir 
Walter Scott could suppose him capable of making 
so preposterous a use of one of his unpublished 
manuscripts as he is there stated to have done. 

To establish these facts, therefore, I shall have, 
in the first place, to advert to some circumstances 
occurring at the time of Sir Walter’s involvement 
in the unexpected failure of Mr. Constable, the 
publisher of his works. That that catastrophe 
was an overwhelming surprise to Sir Walter him- 
self I have good reason to remember, as the day 
before its announcement to him he returned to 
Edinburgh from Abbotsford ; and, as was his wont 
on these occasions, dined and passed the evening 
at my house in his usual light-hearted spirits and 
gaiety, unaware of the coming evil which awaited 
his arrival at home. Next morning, before day- 
break, I was roused by a note from my friend, 
requesting me immediately to come to him. On 
reaching his room, I found him immersed among 
stores of papers, which he had been all night en- 
gaged in examining and arranging. He accosted 
me in these words: ‘‘ Here I am, Skene, reduced 
to beggary.”—‘‘ How, and by whom 2” I asked in 
surprise.—‘‘ By printers, publishers, and bank- 
rupts, who thus victimize us poor authors. Sad 
it is; nevertheless, I have but one course, and must 
now, while life lasts, strive and labour to work 
myself out of it ; and here,” pointing to his library 
table crowded with manuscripts, ‘‘is, I think, 
every scrap of composition or notes I possess,—and 
these shall be forthcoming as speedily as I can 
manage to prepare and dispose of them in any 
quarter to lessen this burden.” And, accordingly, 
within the year from that time he managed to 
throw into the accompt for the liquidation of the 
debt, from that source alone, about 20,0001. 
sterling, continuing, year after year, with unre- 
mitting labour and fidelity, to discharge this sad 
duty, so long as his much over-worked strength 
could sustain the effort. He was not the man, 
therefore, under the pressure of such circumstances, 
to neglect or divert any of his compositions admit- 
ting of profitable use, such as the manuscript 
in question attributed to his pen, and stated to 
have been thrown away for a purpose so utterly 
ridiculous, at a time when claims existed in dis- 
charge of which his high sense of honour engaged 
him to disregard the sacrifice of health and life. 
Besides, that a distinguished author, jealous, as 
Sir Walter was to a high degree, of his literary 
reputation, should consent to place in the hands 
of an unknown and seemingly not very sane 
foreigner an unpublished work stated to extend to 
three volumes, which this stranger might dispose 
of at pleasure, is a tale too preposterous for belief. 
Of the same incredible character, also, is the ex- 
planation given in the Journal des Débats how 
Miss Anne Scott came to be made the medium ef 
this very questionable transaction ; and had she 
been still in life, it is more than improbable that 
any such scheme would ever have been attempted 
in the face of her evidence, but fortunately an evi- 
dence nearly equivalent exists in that of her near 
relative, the constant, affectionate, and confidential 
companion of Miss Scott, from childhood to the 
close of her life. Sir Walter’s niece lived much 
in the family, and with reference to the sub- 
ject in question, writes as follows, of date 17th 
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of February, 1855 :—‘‘ As to the mendacious at- 
tempt lately noticed in the newspapers, soon after 
our dear friend Mr. Lockhart was no longer here 
to contradict and expose it, I know the whole so 
well to be a fabrication that I fancied, as my con- 
viction, that the whole world did so too. During 
the months that I was with my cousin Anne at 
Abbotsford, immediately before their journey to 
London and Paris, I am quite certain that she pos- 
sessed no such manuscript. We were affectionate 
and perfectly confidential with each other, shared 
the same room, and were never apart ; and I can 
recollect conversations which would have led to 
the circumstance of the manuscript had it existed. 
On their return from Paris in spring, 1818, I 
accompanied them from Cheltenham to Scotland, 
and remained at least a year with them. The visit 
to Paris was often talked of by Anne, all the people 
they saw there, and among the rest Mr. Spenser 
was spoken of both by Uncle Walter and her, but 
no such thing was ever mentioned as a manuscript 
having been given to him. The idea of Uncle 
Walter giving away his writings, at a period when 
I know that he was working early and late to 
forward the then great object of his life, —the clear- 
ing off the entanglements consequent on Mr. 
Constable’s failure, is quite inconceivable. I have 
the impression as I write now as fresh on me, as 
if long years had not slipped away, that before they 
went to London and Paris Mr. Blackwood, the 
publisher, being at Abbotsford, urged Anne and I 
to write a story for his Mag., as he called his 
Magazine; now if such a manuscript as Anne is 
supposed to have possessed had existence, we would 
certainly have examined it on that occasion—but 
its absence only certified the proverb that ‘a lie 
has no feet.’ Again, how could Anne come to be 
carrying a great manuscript with her on her visit 
to Paris? It could not have been with any inten- 
tion of giving it to Mr. Spenser, whom she had 
never seen, or probably heard of, before that visit, 
being quite unknown to her. Anne’ knew pos- 
sessed no desk in which such a manuscript might 
have been lying, and so accidentally taken with 
her to Paris :—she had merely a writing-book when 
she left home, and she could have had no end or 
purpose in incumbering herself with a voluminous 
manuscript. So incredible does the story appear 
to me that, although I ought not to deal in surmises, 
I cannot think that foreigners alone would have 
ventured on this, and how sad if any man of real 
talent has in any way lent himself to such a 
purpose.” 

As to the pretended letter of Sir Walter Scott’s 
accompanying the manuscript, it in no respect 
resembles his epistolary style,—and the clumsy 
device of substituting the initials W. S. (which he 
never used) instead of his accustomed signature, 
only shows that the fabricator wisely avoided 
trenching on the confines of forgery. 


JAMES SKENE. 
Oxford, Feb. 26. 





On seeing in your columns a note from Mr. 
Skene, of Rubislaw, expressing some doubts of my 
existence, I wrote to that amiable and accomplished 
gentleman, for whose opinions in general, and 
especially on any matter relating to Sir Walter 
Scott, I have the highest respect,—and received 
by return of post a delightful answer, in which he 
tells me he intends writing to you fully on the 
‘Romance of Moredun,’ and I dare say you will 
soon hear from him, if you have not already done 
so. It is strange that the uncertainty as to each 
other’s being numbered among the living was 
mutual, for some dozen years ago I had heard a 
false report of Mr. Skene’s death. 

He was the most cherished and confidential 
friend of Scott from the year 1796 to his last hour; 
and as I doubt not he will conduct it triumphantly, 
I shall leave to him the argument against the 
genuineness of these manuscripts from external evi- 
dence. Mr. Skene will, I am confident, show how 
utterly impossible it is that such a stain could be 
attached to the fair fame of my illustrious friend as 
would be implied by the mere conjecture (not to 
say belief) that he had made a gift in 1826 ofa 
tale in three volumes to Mr. Spenser, or any other 
person, justafter he had formed the stern resolution 





of consecrating to the payment of his gigantic debt 
the profits of every line he had written, or might 
in future, by the extremest tension of his strong 
mind, produce. All the world knows (or ought 
to know) how successfully for the creditors, though 
fatally for himself, he carried that resolution into 
effect. 


My opinion of ‘Moredun,’ however, from the 
internal evidence of the handwriting may, I hope, 
be regarded as ex cathedrd, as I transcribed for the 
press 34 vols. of Scott’s then anonymous writings, 
down to the first 2 vols. of the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 
when Scott’s avowal of the authorship rendered it 
no longer necessary to Withhold the original manu- 
script from the hands of the compositors. + 

I have now seen three pages in fac-simile of 
‘Moredun’—the letter beginning ‘‘ My dear W. S.” 
and signed ‘‘ W. S.”—ihe notice prefixed—and a 
page from the body of the tale. The first is a very 
clever contrefagon,—but I may remark, paren- 
thetically, that the beginning and end have the 
least vraisemblance, as Sir Walter never addressed 
any one by their initials, and, as Mr. Skene truly 
remarks, never signed his own only. Many of the 
letters are too tall, and some not formed after Sir 
Walter’s fashion,—one especially is always written 
in a manner in which I am quite certain there will 
not be found one example in the numerous manu- 
scripts of the novels and tales now dispersed over 
the world. This is still more obvious in the page 
from the tale itself, and is alone quite sufficient to 
condemn the whole mass of papers ; — three 
volumes which must lave cost the real author 
many a “‘ midnight vigil,” as he had set himself the 
task not only of composing but of writing, like the 
dead giant! The little I have seen of the style 
and sentiments is not more in accord with Scott’s 
than the writing ;—for example, it is most impro- 
bable that he would have said in a short intro- 
duction, ‘‘ Dante’s only object is to interest,” for 
he did not much relish the great Italian, who was 
too mystical and theological for one of the most 
picturesque and descriptive of poets. But I shall 
now leave this strange imposture to share the fate 
of the volume of letters by Shelley and Byron, 
which you will remember was some years ago 
actually printed and published ; though that was 
@ far superior contrefagon, even the foreign post- 
marks on the letters having been imitated & mer- 
veille! GEORGE Huntly GorDon. 

March 1. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE facts reported to our readers, illustrating 
the practical results of our copyright legislation, 
should command attention on the part of those 
who have the power to check a growing abuse. 
Our Cape Correspondent points to a Colonial Act 
having for its object evasion of an Imperial statute 
and legalization of robbery and fraud. This Act is 
now before the English ministry for—we willassume 
—rejection. But it is here; and it has passed 
through a Colonial Parliament. Sucha fact requires 
grave consideration. It proves how active and 
how callous are the instincts of self-interest in one 
district, and the absolute necessity for a firm and 
uncompromising resistance at home. Australia, as 
we learn from Mr. Howitt, and Canada, as we learn 
from Mr. Chambers, has each adopted the pirate 
system as regards English books, and perhaps only 
awaits the result of this precious Cape enactment 
to legalize the system. In Melbourne, Mr. Howitt 
tells us, the leading journals openly propose to set 
law and right aside; and to import the stolen lite- 
rary wares of the New York printers. Will our 
Government have the weakness to close its eyes 
ori these doings? If it shall do so, where is its 
guarantee that the pirate system willnot grow upon 
us? The instincts which may tempt a colony to 
legalize the trade in stolen books, may, on a first 





+ M. Cabany, in his letter in the Athena@um of the 10th 
of February, does not seem to understand why Sir Walter 
employed an amanuensis! The ‘‘name full of L’s” was 
William Laidlaw, who wrote from Scott’s dictation (‘‘ the 
Great Unknown” being too unwell to hold a pen) two of his 
most splendid romances, ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ and, 
relieved occasionally by John Ballantyne, nearly the whole 
of ‘Ivanhoe.’ Afterwards, the only amanuensis had ‘a 


name full of G's” (as M. Cabany says), that of ‘‘ the under- 
signed.” 








success, tempt it to legalize a trade in stolen wool, 
sugar, pale ale, and other goods. Once depart 
from the strict line of law, and the process which 
may transform an English colony into an Algerine 
settlement is already begun. The evil must be 
stopped at the source—as we cannot for a moment 
doubt it will be—by the prompt rejection of the 
Cape proposition. Mr. Robertson’s suggestion to 
the London publishers, that care should be taken 
to register the copyright of their works, is one of 
those practical hints that every firm will at once 
accept as necessary for the protection of its special 
interest. But where is the body to protect the 
general interests of the trade? Who is to appeal 
to Ministers in the name of Literature? Of all 
professions in England, will that of Letters always 
disdain the benefits of organization ? 

The Keepership of the Regalia of Scotland, vacant 
by the death of Sir Adam Fergusson, is, we are told, 
about to be conferred on Mr. James Grant, author 
of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘The Aide-de-Camp,’ 
‘The Scottish Cavalier,’ ‘ Bothwell,’ ‘ Jane Seton,’ 
‘Phillip Rollo,’ ‘The Memorials of Edinburgh 
Castle,’ and ‘Memoirs of Sir William Kirkculdy 
of Grange.’ The historian of the Castle in which 
the Regalia are kept seems a very proper person 
to be appointed as custodian. 

At the last meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society some remarks 
were made on the London journals devoted more 
or less to the interests over which that Society 
may be said to watch. We leave the particular 
paper assailed to fight its own battle—as it is 
fully able to do,—and confine ourselves to the 
well-meant, but not very felicitous, compliment 
paid to ourselves. The speaker described the 
Athenceum as a journal of sixteen pages, devoting 
‘‘ five-eighths of its space to the real and legitimate 
purposes of the periodical.” We need not stop to 
urge that our advertisements are part of our lite- 
rary news and of our literary usefulness; but we 
will remind our Liverpool readers that although 
‘‘sixteen pages” was the original size of our 
journal, when it sold for eightpence, that has long 
ceased to be its limit. The nominal size is now 
twenty-four pages, and the real size—with a 
rare exception—is thirty-two pages,—so that the 
reader gets more literary matter, over and above 
the advertisements’, for his fourpence than he for- 
merly received for eightpence. 

Mr. Layard has been elected Lord Rector of the 
Aberdeen University, by a majority of three out 
of the four Nations. 


An officer of the literary department of the 
Crystal Palace writes :— 


**T amanxious to remove any misconception which might 
arise from a statement which has place in the columns of 
Jast week’s Atheneum relative to a Free Library at the 
Crystal Palace. The movement there alluded to was the 
private proposal of one of the workmen, and had no con- 
nexion with the Crystal Palace Company, although from 
the circular which has been issued such might be inferred, 
and it was hastily set on foot without the knowledge 
of the Company, and in ignorance of the fact, which 
I am happy now to state, that the Directors have em- 
powered me to organize a large Crystal Palace Free 
Library in connexion with our new reading-room here. The 
Directors have for this purpose placed at my disposal the 
very valuable library which has hitherto been used only by 
the staff of the Company ; and for this Free Library 1 am 
now receiving presentations in books and funds from the 
book-trade, the shareholders of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, and those friends to improvement and the extension 
of educational privileges, who will recognize in this an 
important feature, not only for the advantage of the very 
numerous workmen always employed here, but for the 
advancement of the great purposes of the Crystal Palace 
Company. Iam happy to add, that every success is attend- 
ing our object. Iam, &c. F. K. J. SHenton.” 

** Sydenham, Feb. 27.” 


The Institute of British Architects, at a special 
general meeting of the members, on Monday, the 
26th inst., unanimously resolved to recommend to 
the Queen, that the royal gold medal for the pre- 
sent year should be conferred on M. Hittorff, 
architect, Member of the Institute of France, and 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of British Architects. This nomination is 
as creditable to this Institute, as it must be grati- 
fying to the French school, to see the merits of 
one of its most distinguished artists recognized and 
honoured by their foreign professional brethren. 

Mr. Landor writes :—‘‘ May I trespass once 
more, sir, on your valuable pages? In the ‘Life 
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and Correspondence of Lady Blessington,’ the 
jearned Editor, who notices me so kindly, has 

pointed out a mistake of mine on Lord Blesaington’s 

vote on the Union. It would be unbecoming in 

me to offer any defence by pointing out my autho- 

rity. But in the account of my life I find a slight 

inaccuracy, which, although of no importance to 

the public, I will rectify. My private tutor at 

Rugby was Dr. John Sleath, afterwards Master 

of St. Paul’s School. Again, let me remark that 

I never was under the care of my godfather, 

General Powell, in London, nor was he ever there 

while I was. Out of kindness to my father, an 

old friend, he told him he would give me a com- 

mission in the army if I would ‘abstain from 

sporting my republican opinions.’ My reply was, 

“No man shall ever tie my tongue; many thanks 
to the General.’ He made the offer to my next 
brother. But the rectory of Colton was destined 
for a second son: it was at that time held by my 
uncle. My:brother Charles rented the tythes to 
the squire.of the parish, who paid him 1,000/. a 
year for them. In London, I accepted no hos- 
pitalities, and received few visits, occupied in 
studying italian, and in improving my know- 
ledge of greek. Permit me, sir, to offer, through 
you, my acknowledgement of the friendly courtesy 
of Dr. Madden. ‘Watter Savace LAnpor.” 

Our attention is drawn to a case of deep distress 
in one of those humble homes of literature of which 
the world hears little,—but which, nevertheless, 
exercise a salutary and chastening influence on the 
circles by which they are surrounded, John B. 
Rogerson, a servant of the muses, living in Man- 
chester, and author of ‘Rhyme, Romance, and 
Revery,’ ‘A Voice from the Town,’ ‘The Wan- 
dering Angel,’ and ‘Flowers for all Seasons’— 
besides numerous prologues and recommendatory 
verses written for bazaars and charitable institu- 
tions—a poet introduced and characterized to our 
readers some years ago [Athen. No. 790]—has 
been stricken with a kind of rheumatic paralysis, 
and rendered incapable of holding the situation 
which gave bread and salt to his large family. A 
Committee has been formed in Manchester for the 
poet’s relief; and it is hoped that, from so wealthy 
and intellectual a community as Manchester—on 
which the poet has claims of birth and of service— 
aided, perhaps, by the sympathy of distant appre- 
ciators of the taste, culture, and high purpose 
involved in a career so useful and praiseworthy 
as that of the now stricken bard—a fund may 
be raised sufficient for the purchase of a modest 
annuity. 

Among the most startling wonders in connexion 
with electricity, is the announcement that M. 
Bonelli, of Turin, has invented a new electric tele- 
graph, by which trains ix motion on a railway are 
enabled to communicate with each otherat all rates 
of velocity, and, at the same time, with the tele- 
graphic stations on the line; while the latter are, 
at the same time, able to communicate with the 
trains. It is added, that M. Bonelli is in posses- 
sion of a system of telegraphic communication by 
which wires are entirely dispensed with, 

We learn that Commodore Perry, acting under 
instructions from the Government of the United 
States, is preparing for the press an account of the 
Exploring Expedition to Japan. The Report, says 
the Publisher's Circular, is expected to fill three 
quarto volumes, and to be ready for publication 
in about twelve months. 

The Author of ‘My Courtship and its Conse- 
‘quences,’ now in New York, is claiming support 
as an American citizen from the attacks of the 
English press,—but with no very distinguished 


to that effect”—the New York Herald, to which 
appeal is made, treats the whole subject. with 
ridicule, and in mock gravity attributes the East- 
ern War, the Anglo-French Alliance, the present 
attitude of America towards the Allies—in. con- 
sequence of the failure of a marriage between’ Miss 
and a Bonaparte—to this profound “ political 
agent.” 

The MSS. and books of ‘a well-known Col- 
lector” were sold at the beginning of the week by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, and realized 548/. 
The MS: of ‘Kenilworth’—wanting some pages— 
sold for 41/. to Mr. Boone—perhaps for the Bri- 
tish Museum. The original design for Chantrey’s 
‘Sleeping Children’ brought 6 guineas,—a Letter 
from Nelson to Lady Hamilton sold for 5 guineas, 
—Moore’s fourteen letters to Power brought 10 
guineas,—Moore’s MS. of ‘ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’ brought 2/. 23.,—Southey’s letter to Lamb 
respecting Hone, 2/. 12s. 6d.,—Burns’s letter to 
Dr. Moore, containing his own life, 13/.,—the MS. 
of Burns’s ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ 20/. 10s.,— 
Fielding’s assignment of ‘ Tom Jones,’ 8/.,—Scott’s 
letter to Terry respecting ‘Quentin Durward,’ 
31. 163s.,—a letter from Charles II. to Rupert, 
3l. 13s. 6d.,—Killigrew papers relating to Drury 
Lane, 3/.,—a letter from Shenstone to Dodsley, 
41, 15s. 

Mr. Windus’s collection of works of art and 
antiquity, sold this week by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson, containedsome beautiful specimens, which 
brought good prices under the hammer. A head 
of Aspasia sold for 12/.,—a boar’s head, called 
the ‘Shaksperian relic,” 251. 4s.,—a carved 
Dyptic, 37/. 5s.,—the tankard of Matthias Cor- 
vinus, 397. 10s.,—a tankard by Fiammingo, 1121., 
—the Triumph of Venus, a chasing, after Le Brun, 
171. 17s.,—the opal bust of Augustus, ‘‘ sculptured 
by Dioscorides,” 1367. 10s.,—and the Blandford 
Missal, 41/. 9s. 6d. The pictures sold at very 
ordinary prices. 

On the cause of Paigle versus Cowslip, a Lady 
Correspondent sends us the following note.— 

** As is but too often the case where the botanical name 
of a plant is not expressed, I think that you and Mr. Chap- 
man differ in opinion with regard to the plant to which the 
name of paigle is applied ; while, in reality, no difference 
exists between you. The plant which you describe as 
* Number 2, the cowslip, the blossoms of which are a little 
smaller (than the primrose], and spread from one common 
stalk in an umbelliferous manner,’ is the Primula elatior,— 
known in botanical works, as well as in most country dis- 
tricts, as the oxlip; while the cowstip, or paigle, is the P. 
veris. Botanists and country people are equally agreed on 
this point, also; hence, there is no mistake in terming the 
wine or the tea which is made from it by the name of 
‘cowslip.” It is the plant which you rightly describe as 
* still smaller, and of a brighter yellow, but spread from a 
common stalk like the P. elatior, and as growing in open 
fields in April and May, &c.’ You will probably recollect 
several instances which show that the cowslip signified the 
smaller, more yellow P. veris in earlier days, just as it 





still does. I will but allude to the following: Shakspeare 
says i— 
These be cowslips, fairy favours, 
In their freckles lie their savours. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
And again:— 


A mole, 

Cinque-spotted, like the cowslip. 
Cymbeline. 
— The description only applies to the little P. veris. At 
the base of each cleft of its cinque-partite, monopetalous 
corolla, isa deep orange, sometimes almost scarlet, spot; 
while the oxlip has but the deeper-hued, and not spotted, 
eye, of its cogener the primrose. It would be beside the 
question to enter on any discussion of the controversy 
existing—and always likely to exist—on the subject of the 
convertibility of the several plants. Whatever may be the 
state of the actual facts, the names were bestowed without 
the contemplation of any such circumstance. I will, there- 
fore, but further drtw your attention to the ‘ tisty-tosty,’ 
the ‘cowslip bail’ of children, which Iam sure you will 
remember was never made of oxlips (P. elatior), even in 
such less frequent districts as yield them in a sufficient 
quantity to render them thus available. 





success so far as we have seen. While inserting 
Mr. Wikoff’s statement—in which he affects to 
treat with scorn the charge of being “a Russian 
agent,” and announces his ‘intention to follow 
up, by literary and other means, his vindication in 
England, and to make known to the public there 
that -he is not only undeserving of the calumnies 
the journals have circulated against him, but that 
if he was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment 
in an Italian jail, as they truly aliege, it was done 
at the special desire and through the open influence 
of the agents of the English Government at Turin 
and Genoa, who had their instructions from home 


“Tam, &c, CAROLINE CATHERINE Lucas.” 

** Mayals, Swansea, I'eb. 27.” 

The Emperor of France has given 40,000 francs 
for the purpose of founding a new laboratory in 
connexion with the High Normal School in Paris. 
It will be placed under the direction of M. Sainte- 
Claire Deville, and will be confined to researches 
and analyses in mineral chemistry. An order has 
been given to construct a vast number of cuirasses 
and other military armour of aluminum tested at 
this laboratory. This: metal_possesses the great 
advantage of being inoxidable, and at the same 


Joseph Remy, the poor fisherman of the Vosges, 

recently died. at Bresse from a disease brought 

on by exposure to inclement weather in his: re- 

searches on the artificial production of fish. A 

pension of 1,200 francs had been awarded him for 

his labours in this interesting branch ofichthyology. 

His son, Laurent Remy, is a zealous disciple of his 

father; and has exhibited so much skill in the art 

of pisciculture as to have been entrusted by Govern- 

ment with the duty of keeping the waters in:the 

Department of the Loire stocked with fish. This 

business has become a recognized feature in the 

list of alimentary productions in France; for it 

has been found that, without the aid of artificial 

production, the stock of freshwater fish would 

soon be exhausted. 

From Paris correspondence we glean a few para- 

graphs of interest, as proving how close is the 
assumed relations of literature to events in France. 

Madame Sand, we hear, has received a warning not 
to publish in La Presse that portion of her memoir 
which relates to the year 1812 and the retreat from 
Moscow. M. Eugene Sue’s romance, ‘ Le Diable 
Médecin,’ appearing in the Siécle, has been sus- 
pended by superior order :—the story is said to 
have given offence in igh quarters by its free 
description of ‘‘the luxury that is called pros- 
perity.” M. Berryer’s reception at the Institute 
has produced more surprises than were expected. 
His speech—more political even than. has lately 
been the case in the arena which, as Government 
alleges, is now the only debating club left in 
France—was prohibited to the journals, but only 
after the country editions had been printed and 
sent out. Paris consequently could not read what 
all the provinces could read :—and next day the 
sensitive authority withdrew its bann. Govern- 
ment, however, was not satisfied ; and it is whis- 
pered that the power which has swept the whole 
horizon of intellectual France will not respect the 
Institute, unlessthe members ‘‘learn how to respect 
themselves.” Unhappily, the Institute has put 
itself, morally, to a certain extent, in the power of 
Government; as its late elections, though of -emi- 
nent men, have not always commanded the 
approval of that intellectual public which stands 
apart from political coteries. M. Berryer is a party 
chief,—not one of the writers of whom the France 
of posterity will be proud. MM. Salvandy, Molé, 
Pasquier are not known as French classics. Why, 
then, are they members of the Institute? Such 
is the grave question which M. Berryer’s esca- 
pade has raised? 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, isOPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admission 1s.; 
Catalogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this SUCIETY is NOW_ OPEN atthe Rooms 
of the Society of Water-Colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 
Morning froin 10 to 5; in the Evening from 7 tc 10.—Admission, 
Morning. 1s. ; Evening, 6d. Catalogues, 6d. 

N.B. The Exhibition WILL CLOSE at the end of the present 
Month. pe inlay 
Will shortly close. 

COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park.—Admission, 1s.— The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till half-past Four, Museum of Sculpture, Conser- 
vatories, Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, every Evening from Seven till Ten. 
Music from Two till half-past Four, and during the Evening. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
—Additional Pictures. The Battle of Inkermann, and Great 
Storm in the Black Sea.—The Cavalry Charge at Balaklava, 
Battle of the Alma, Pictorial Map of Sebastopol, &c., are also ex- 
hibited in the Diorama, illustrating events of the war.—The 
ane by Mr. Stocqueler. Daily at 3 and 8—Admission, 12, 28., 
and 38, 


LEICESTER SQU ARE.—The AZTECS andthe EARTH MEN. 
The first of either race ever seen in Europe. Exhibited daily from 
3 to 5, and 7 to half-past 9. Lectures at 4 and 8. Vocal an 
Instrumental Concerts every Exhibition.—Admission, Stalls, 28. ; 
Reserved Seats, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GrocrapuicaL. — Feb. 26.—Mr. E. Osborne 
Smith, in the chair.—Mr. U. Bovet, the Rev. W. 
B. Clarke (of Sydney), Messrs. J. M‘Nab, J. A. 
Otway, M.P., W. H. Smith, H. Stevens, and W. 
E. Tennent, were elected Fellows.—The papers 
read were—‘ Letter from Mr. A. R. Wallace, the 
late Explorer of the Rio Negro, dated Sarawak, 





time extremely light. 


November, 1854,’ giving an account of Singapore 
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and Malacca as far as Mount Ophir, on his way to 
Borneo.—‘ Meteorological Observations, &c,, dur- 
ing a passage from London to Algoa Bay,’ by Dr. 
P. C. Sutherland.—‘ Extracts of a Letter from the 
Rey. Dr. Rebmann to the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, Rabbai, S.E. Africa. — The 
Rev. Dr. Rebmann, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, contributes information derived from a native 
in his service, relating to the Great Lake Nyassi 
and its neighbourhood, in Tropical Africa, never 
yet visited by Europeans, but long since reported 
to exist.—‘ On the Coast Survey of South Africa,’ 
by Mr. T. Maclear, Her Majesty’s Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Maclear points out 
the present defective state of the charts on the 
coast of South Africa. He urges the importance of 
the survey to the increasing trade springing up in 
connexion with recent discoveries; and intimates 
that, with the assistance of a small steam-vessel, an 
officer (Lieut. Dayman, R.N.) then engaged on 
the spot, could readily effect the survey of a con- 
siderable portion of the west coast. This subject 
requires the attention of the Admiralty.—‘ Notice 
on the Departure of the North Australian Expe- 
dition.’—In the absence of official information, it 
was reported that the party and stores from Eng- 
land would be despatched on the 5th of March for 
this long deferred Expedition. Regret was ex- 
pressed that Capt. Stokes, R.N., had not been 
ordered to take the command of the Expedition, 
and continue his surveys in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
At present only two gentlemen had been appoint- 
ed to join the Expedition from the mother country 
—Mr. Wilson, in the capacity of geologist, and 
Mr. Baines, an artist; but Mr. Gregory was ex- 
pected to take the command at Sydney.—A com- 
munication has reached England from the Consul 
at Murzuk, intimating that a letter had been re- 
ceived from Dr. Vogel, on his way to Mandara, 
stating that he had been assured by many people 
that Dr. Barth had been seen in Timbuctu so late 
as July last, and that the report of his death was 
not confirmed, 

Asratic.—/’eb. 17.—Sir George T. Staunton, 
Bart., in the chair.—The Secretary read a letter, 
recently despatched to Prof. Wilson by B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq., from his residence among the 
Tartar populations of the Himalaya Mountains. 
This letter is intended as a brief statement of 
what the learned philologer is doing in the Tartar 
languages, —an investigation in relation to which he 
had published some essays in the Bengal Journal 
of January and February, 1853. The writer has 
obtained thirty new vocabularies, from Tibet, Hor- 
sok and Sifan ; and, by their aid, he has completed 
a comparative analysis of all the languages of this 
class, reaching nearly over the whole globe, in 
which he finds a perfect uniformity of the laws 
regulating the composition of words and their ar- 
rangement, extending over the whole class. The 
researches of Mr. Hodgson demonstrate the affinity 
of the Sifan, Horsok, Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Hima- 
layan and Tamulian tongues, by identity of roots, 
—identity of compounds,—and, above all, by the 
absolute uniformity of the laws regulating them. 
All the Tartar tongues, from America eastward, 
through the Old World to Oceania, constitute one 
great family. All the Tamulian languages, and 
those of the aboriginal tribes of India, are of one 
class, and that class is Tartar. All derive their 
vocables from the Northern tongues, either directly 
or vid Indo-China; and the routes, or relative lines 
of passage, are plainly traceable. A great many 
Arian vocables, even in Sanscrit, are Tartar, as 
well in their composite and ordinary state as in 
their roots. Mr. Hodgson is, finally, of opinion, 
that the Tartar tongues, taken all together as a 
great unity, throw a brilliant light on the state of 

nguage in general, as it existed: prior to the great 
triple division into Semitic, Iranian and Turanian 
languages.—Some portions of an enumeration, by 
John Muir, Esq., of papers, containing contribu- 
tions to Sanserit literature published on the Con- 
tinent and in India, were also read. 





Soctery or ANTIQUARIES.—Feb.. 22.—Viscount 
Mahon, President, in the chair.—Mr. R. N. Phil- 
lips was elected a Fellow. —A communication was 





read from Mr. Wylie, ‘ On the.Ancient Graves of 


the Alemanni, found at Oberflacht. a few years 
since.’ 


Nomismatic.—Feb, 22.—Dr. Lee, LL.D., in 
the chair.—Dr. Freudenthal, M.D., was elected 
a Member.—Mr. Vaux read a paper, by Richard 
Sainthill, Esq., of Cork, ‘On an Unpublished 
Pattern of the Rupee of William the Fourth, a.p. 
1834, engraved by W. Wyon, R.A., of H.M. 
Royal Mint,’ which Mr. Sainthill had procured 
at the sale of Mr. Cuff’s coins, and which he 
believed to be nearly unique;—and another paper, 
by the same gentleman, ‘On a Rare Penny of 
Henry the Third, reading on the reverse ANG. 
LIE, TER, CIS.’ 








InstiTuTION OF Civin EncrInEERS.—feb. 27.— 
James Simpson, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was, ‘On Steam and Sailing Col- 
liers, and the Various Modes of Ballasting, &c.,’ 
by Mr. E. E. Allen, who directed attention to 
the chief subjects for discussion :—1st. Whether 
the comparative cost of transit by screw vessels 
and sailing colliers had been fairly shown ?—2nd. 
What was the best system of ballasting for colliers? 
—3rd. Whether the use of screw colliers could be 
advantageously extended, for supplying distant 
stations ?—4th. Whether it was commercially de- 
sirable, that proper coaling stations should be esta- 
blished between England and Australia ? 





Society or Arts.—f¢eb. 28.—The Right Hon. 
Earl Granville, V.P., in the chair.—The paper 
read was, ‘On the Iron Industry of the United 
States,’ by Prof. John Wilson. 


Institute oF Actuartes.—/cb. 26.—Charles 
Jellicoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— Benjamin 
Gompertz, Esq. was elected an Honorary Member. 
—The Chairman announced that Mr. Archibald 
Day, an examined Associate, had been admitted 
a Fellow, under the provisions of Rule 5 of the 
Constitution and Laws.—A discussion then took 
place ‘On the Methods pursued at the Present 
Day for Estimating the Value of Contingent Ke- 
versionary Interests.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Moy. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ On Sculpture,’ by Sir R. Westmacott. 
— Entomological, 8. 
_ Royal Institution, 2—General Monthly Meeting. 

Tues. Horticultural, 2 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On Steam and Sailing 


Colliers, and the Modes of Ballasting, by Mr. Allen.— 
* On the Application of the Screw Propeller to the larger 
class of Sailing Vessels, by Mr. Robinson. 
— Royal Institution, 3.—* On Electricity,’ by Prof. Tyndall. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 8—*On the Sewage of London; its Com- 
position and Value as a Fertilizer, by Mr. Lawes. 
— Geological, 8.—‘On the Geology of the Ballarat and 
Creswick Greek Gold-fields, Australia,’ by Mr. Rosales.— 
‘On the Geology of the Peel River District, Australia,’ 
by M. Odernheimer.—‘On Occurrence of Fossil 
Mammalian Bones, and of Ubsidian Bombs, in the Auri- 
ferous Alluvia of Australia,’ by the Key. Mr. Clarke. 
Tuvrs, Society of Antiquaries, 8. 


yal, 84. 
— Royal Institution, 3—'On English Literature,’ by Mr. 
ne. 


Jonne. 
Fri. ey ee f ? . 
— Royal Institution, 81.—‘On the Mining Districts of the 
North of England, by Mr. Sopwith. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘On the Principles of Chemistry,’ by 
Dr. Gladstone. 





FINE ARTS 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lectwres on Painting, by Prof. Hart, R.A. 


Lecture IIL, 

In my last Lecture I endeavoured to trace the 
gradual progress of the Arts from the most remote 
times, in Aramean lands,—in Egyptian and As- 
syrian discoveries illustrating the page of Scrip- 
ture,—and in Greek, Roman and other remains 
illustrative of Classic History, until we arrive at 
the epoch of the establishment of the Christian 
Chureh. 

I have hitherto had to deal with periods when 
the personality of the artist was merged in the all- 
absorbing consideration of the system in whose 
service he wrought, and of which he was but the 
humble instrument when faith and sincerity ani- 
mated him to the most.zealous efforts. We shall 
hereafter behold him when these pure emotions 
were supplanted by more personal considerations. 

In those early works which I have deseribed;: 
record of personal: or individual..service is rarely 





to be discovered. Praise or censure must. be. 
awarded to the achievements of a class or school, 
for it was not then the habit for the individual 
artist to make the confession of authorship; and 
the disinterestedness that led him to refrain from, 
the avowal renders it almost impossible for.us to 
ascribe the master-pieces of antiquity to their ori- 
ginal authors with any degree of certainty. 

That the abandonment of more serious views 
was the primary cause of that decline. which, at 
last, enlisted Art in the decoration of the Villa. 
rather than of the Temple, it is hardly necessary to. 
remind you. 

It is difficult, as I have already observed, to 
classify the arts of early ages in any gradual or 
systematic manner, or in the strict order of their 
chronology. 

The undulations in their progress, caused by 
changes in religion or the fluctuations of taste, 
are among the difficulties encountered in essaying 
to establish any such system. When we admit 
the influence of Egyptian example, controlling 
some of the earlier, and Greek Art acting no less 
powerfully on the later styles, we are more readily 
able to interpret much of the apparent obscurity. 
and perplexity that exist in objects presenting 
intermediate or composite conditions of progress. 

By one of these undulations in the artistic 
progress, you may observe that the presentment 
afforded by the Etruscan pictorial Art, to which 
I have before alluded as having met with mis- 
application in the Roman Villa, was destined to 
re-appear, though under other auspices. Its spirit 
was. to re-appear, though its form and purpose 
were to be changed. Its spirit was destined to be 
rendered subservient to the Christian Church, to- 
which in the earliest days of her establishment it 
was to be devoted as a silent and safe mode of 
giving utterance to her new doctrines. 

The earliest disciples of the Christian Church 
sought refuge from Roman intolerance and perse- 
cution for the performance of Divine worship ac- 
cording to the tenets of the new religion, and for 
the means of providing with a last resting-place 
the remains of those who had paid the price of 
their sincerity with their lives—either in the fast- 
nesses of the subterranean passage or in the aban- 
doned excavations of the quarry. These they made 
temples for worship, sepulehres for the dead, and 
asylums for the living. Whether as the secret con- 
venticle in which the zealous were stealthily to 
assemble for the celebration of their religious rites, 
or as a receptacle for the bones of martyred men, 
the walls of these excavations were soon selected 
as the media on which to give the earliest utter- 
ance of the expressions of their faith. The Etru- 
rian idea was caught and applied. The revelation. 
of many of the mysteries and parables set forth on 
the walls of the funereal chamber corresponding in 
no mean degree with Pagan ideas and developing 
no inconsiderable influence of classic types, will on. 
examination cease to surprise us. 

When the pictorial appliance was sought, it is 
easy to understand that the impressions with which 
the artistic mind had now been stored—from Pagan. 
building and Pagan statue—would apply the classic 
taste to the development of the pictured form on. 
the stuccoed wall. 

It has been observed with much justice, ‘‘ that 
the early Christian artists in seeking for models. 
had thrown a parting glance on the master-works. 
of antiquity, and had for the last time been guided 
by the genius of Apelles.” No one who has looked. 
at M. Perret’s volume on the Catacombs can. with- 
hold his assent to this observation. 

In this way we are able to account for the 
expression of the Christian sentiment by the 
adoption of the heathen form, The artists were- 
compelled to employ an old language, because 
the new religion then struggling to give utter- 
ance to its ideas had neither the power, the 
means, nor the.time to create a new style. for 
its accomplishment. The: force-of necessity com- 
pelled the adoption of the Pagan form; and this. 
may be considered as among the most conclusive 
proofs..of the antiquity of the. paintings in the. 
Catacombs. The: ic taste that pervades the 
general character. of the designs: reveals. many 
varieties of form and condition. It distinguishes. 
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between the impassioned oratory conveyed in the 
simple yet earnest attitudes of the female saints, 
and between the dignity of manhood or the beauty 
of youth displayed in the several versions of the 
favourite subject — the Good Shepherd;—it also 
discriminates between the symbolic or emblematic 
presentments of Noah sending forth the Dove,— 
the Three Holy Children in the fiery Furnace,— 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den, -—or the figure of Moses 
striking the Rock. A superb example of the last- 
naned subject, which is in the Cemetery of Sta. 
Agnes, had it been discovered before the time of 

Raffaelle, might have subjected the Divine Painter 
to the suspicion of deriving inspiration from it for 
the Moses in his own series in the Loggie. The cor- 
respondence is here even stronger than in that figure 
to which Massaccio is believed to have lent no 
mean influence; while others bear no slight re- | 
semblance to the sweet, spiritual, single figures of 
the school of Memmi, or the more chastened per- 
sonificaticns of Fra Beato himself. 

These examples are imagined to be of a date 
previous to the time of Constantine. When, how- 
ever, the examples of the classic taste induced the 
early Christian to adopt it, we are to recollect that 
he did so with very great restriction,—under a 
peculiar understanding with himself. Living in 
constant intercourse with the Pagans, and amid 
the objects of their worship, the sanctity of his 
own religious sentiment must have been momen- 
tarily offended by the sensual and often im- 
moral presentment of the mythologic theme. He 
sought more purified representations as the media of 
Divine worship and as types only for the general 
arrangement of the symbols of his own faith; and 
he adapted to his own purposes the economy and 
simplicity with which the heathen artist had 
distributed the decoration of his temple or his 
tomb. It was held that the Christian might sub- 
stitute the emblems of his own faith for the Pagan 
—but that ‘‘no idolatrous images should be en- 
graved by those who were forbidden all intercourse 
withidols.” That there were, even in those early 
times, apprehensions that the Pagan might sup- 
plant the Christian element in Art is evident from 
the reproof given by Tertullian to those manufac- 
turers of idols, who defended.their trade by stating 
that they considered their works as objects of Art 
and not of Religion. ‘‘ Assuredly,” says he, ‘‘ you 
are a worshipper of idols when you make them to 
be worshipped. It is true you bring them no vic- 
tim of other things, but you make to them the 
offering of your mind, your sweat is their drink- 
offering—the torch of your cunning do you light 
up for them.” The mind highly excited by reli- 
gious enthusiasm and set on the alert against pos- 
sible misapprehension, soon became active to guard 
against an undue admiration of the media which 
Heathenism had created. It was soon feared that 
this admiration of Art, which had been combined 
with the Pagan system, and had divided the atten- 
tion of its followers, might act similarly on the 
New Church. In the writings of the philosophers, 
says a French critic, ‘‘ Ideas of a very different 
character to those of the ancient Greeks were re- 
marked.” Ardent enemies of a religious system 





third century religious pictures passed from private 
use into churches ; and, at the commencement of 
the fourth century, a Council denounced this prac- 
tice as an innovation and an abuse, and prohibited 
‘*the objects of worship and adoration to be painted 
on the walls.” 

Later, however, in this century when persons of 
station and fortune desired to decorate the reli- 
gious edifices which they had founded, they were 
anxious to express on their walls the deeds and 
sufferings of those martyrs to whose memories the 
structures were dedicated—or to adorn them with 
subjects supplied from the historical portions of 
the Scriptures. It was on the festivals of the 
martyrs, when great multitudes of people flocked 
to these churches, that these pictures were in- 
tended to serve the purpose of touching, edifying, 
and instructing the rude and ignorant who could 
not be so well taught by other means. 

Others, we are told, were induced to decorate 
the churches with pictures from the Old and New 
Testaments, so that those who could not read the 
Sacred Scriptures might be reminded by looking 
at the paintings of these examples of piety, and 
thus be excited to imitate them. This was a 
course recommended to a pious individual, who 
had conceived the idea of ornamenting a church in 
memory of certain martyrs with various pictures 
from Nature that were to have a symbolical signi- 
ficance, but he was induced to substitute Scripture 
subjects in their stead, as it was feared the other 
practice might produce too sensual results. Again, 
in the thirteenth century—so far removed from 
heathen times, a certain synod to a most import- 
ant extent consecrated this tendency, already so 
consonant to the popular taste, by declaring that 
Painting was the book of the iguorant, who knew 
not how to read in any other; and the characters 
of this popular writing were consequently multi- 
plied without end, in every size and under all 
forms. The stained glass window was even em- 
ployed as the medium through which “ to fami- 
liarize the faithful with the facts and dogmas of 
religion,” as the inscription in the Church of St.- 
Nixier at Troyes once recorded that the Curé had 
caused three windows to be painted, to serve asa 
catechism and instruction book to the peeple. 
‘*We painters occupy ourselves entirely in tracing 
saints on the walls and on the altars, in order that 
by this means men, to the great despite of the 
demons, may be more drawn to virtue and piety.” 
This oft-quoted reply of one of the early Italian 
artists gives us some idea of the mission with 
which they (the artists) conceived themselves to be 
charged. 

That the artist should be a pious and worthy 
man was an opinion entertained by many who be- 
lieved that to ensure success in the representation 
of sacred themes they should be executed by eccle- 
siastics and holy men. The same views were ex- 
pressed to me by Overbeck at Rome in 1842; and 
that distinguished painter even went so far as to 
state his belief that Art was profaned when em- 
ployed on any but a religious subject. 

Time wore away much of the opposition that 
originally existed against the use of images, while 





which had subjugated the mind by fascinating the 
senses, they based their teaching on a contempt for 
ail sensuous pleasures. A re-action which ensued 
enlisted the co-operation of zeal in a contrary direc- 
tion—to dissociate the religious from the artistic 
element. The material beauty with which the 
heathen invested all the objects of his religious 
worship soon came to be regarded by the Christian 
as too sensual and improper a manifestation of 
human powers to be applied to a holy purpose. 
That as Paganism declined, Christianity might 
offer a less violent opposition to the introduction of 
material beauty to dignify and enhance the value 
of religious symbolism, was possible. It was then 
feared that the artistic element would become too 
predominant for the healthful development of reli- 
gious feeling—that external splendour and orna- 
ment would supplant the simple devotion of the 
heart—that sense and the imagination would be 
called into exercise more than the mind and the 
affections. There were, however, antagonizing 
forces that kept in check any such tendencies,— 
and, consequently, we learn that as early as the 


Painting more immediately won favour as an 
| agent in the exaltation of religious sentiment. 
The Christian world, at the outset, made far less 
| use of Sculpture than of Painting. Having freed 
| itself from the trammels of heathen precedent, as 
| my p:evious observations will have shown, Painting 
| became the interpreter and teacher when other 
modes of ‘instruction were scant before that great 
instrument had appeared in Germany in the fif- 
teenth century whose destiny was so to multiply 
and diffuse intelligence that the cloister should 
cease to be the sole centre and source of knowledge. 

While Painting was subjected to the government 
of such restrictions, Sculpture carried her powers 
to th v | verge of irresponsibility. It would 
be here out of place to make more than a general 
allusion to the fermentation of mind produced in 
consequence of the mistakes occasioned by the 
misapplication of the purpose for which statues 
were designed. The public were charged with 
having allowed themselves to be led into the error 
of making their worship too sensual, and of trans- 





in the symbol to that symbol itself; and the monks 
were at the same time accused of neglecting to 
convey proper instruction to the people. The 
Church teachers sought to enforce the distinction 
between the right use of images to excite the 
feelings to devotion or to instruct the ignorant 
masses, and the improper use to which they were 
more frequently applied. 

In answer to an application made by a hermit 
to Gregory the Great for an image of Christ and 
other religious symbols, the Roman Pontiff sent 
him a picture of Christ and the Virgin Mary and 
pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, accompanied 
by a lengthy letter, explaining his views respecting 
the right use of images and his warning arising 
out of the apprehension lest a superstitious use 
should be made of the sculptured forms. 

Whether Christian worship or feeling necessarily 
required or felt indispensable to it, the absolute 
and sensible representation of religious objects 
was, I believe, held by many to be a consideration 
of individual sense of devotion. Authority at length, 
in the seventh century, interfered, and the Council 
of Constantinople was obliged to correct the abuse 
of Allegory, in order, we are informed, to give a 
check where the representation of Christ was con- 
cerned,—a subject on which it was thought the 
Greek mind would endlessly refine. ‘‘ It is worthy 
of remark,” says M. Rio, ‘‘ that the Fathors of the 
Council were not less orthodox on the subject of 
Art than in other respects.” The students of this 
institution will do well to reflect on the remark of 
this Council, that ‘‘ they wished Grace to be united 
with Truth.” Had this Council consisted of pro- 
fessional artists, it could not have propounded a 
sounder principle. 

From the foregoing observations, it is easy to 
understand that the painter or mosaicist, believing 
himself and the imitative capacities of his art to 
be instruments in the promulgation of divine 
truths, should have submitted to ecclesiastical 
authority, and that the ruling hierarchy should 
have considered him and his art as so much edu- 
cational appliances ;—a parallel situation, in fact, 
to that occupied by the artist under the domination 
of the Egyptian priesthood. 

In one of the arguments, observes Kugler, ad- 
duced by an advocate for images in the second 
Nicene Council (787), it is clearly said, ‘‘It is not 
the invention of the painter which creates the 
picture, but an inviolable law, a tradition of the 
Catholic Church. It is not the painters, but the 
Holy Fathers who have to invent and to dictate. 
To them manifestly belongs the composition,—to 
the painter only the execution.” The early Fathers 
indisputably exercised the greatest influence on the 
minds of the artists. Many of their artistic 
dogmas are eloquent of the most profound philo- 
sophy—some of the most simple truths. Other 
opinions deemed the mere imitative capacities of 
Art to be dangerous. That such apprehensions 
were not groundless, we shall hereafter see. Indeed, 
the undue employment of imitation is thought to 
be among the probable reasons of the decline of 
Italian Art. 

Later, in the ninth and tenth centuries, we hear 
in France of the abandonment of these scruples, 
and the daring indulgence of the representation 
even of the ‘‘ Ancient of Days” as he appeared +: 
Daniel, expressed under the aspect of an aged ana 
benevolent man. 

Manuscripts in the service of the Church furnish 
a great mass of pictorial evidence, and abound in 
most public libraries. Encaustic Painting was 
also active as an agent in recording sacred subjects 
at this time. 

Another direction which Painting took, so soon 
as the professors of the new faith could emerge 
from.the secret obscurities of the subterranean 
gloom, is to usa source of the greatest interest, as 
it is to this new form of expression that we are 
indebted for the means of establishing the con- 
nexion between the decline of Ancient and the 
revival of Modern Art. I refer to Mosaic Painting. 
For some of the earliest notices of this art we are 
indebted to the page of Pliny. Until the time of 
Claudius this mode of producing pictorial combi- 
nations had been almost exclusively devoted to the 
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minster Abbey see an example of this in the pave- 
ment of Edward the Confessor’s Chapel. Its 
brilliancy of colour and its enduring nature may 
have suggested it as a fitting, no less than a sym- 
bolic, means of recording sacred themes on the ex- 
pansive walls and vaulted ceilings of costly basilicas, 
as soon as the new religion had secured a firm 
footing. 

The difficulty and expense of this new mode of 
expression rendered it an exclusive privilege to be 
enjoyed only by the rich and noble. How largely 
Justinian availed himself of this new art for the 
enrichment of Santa Sophia you are doubtlessly 
aware. Continued to the thirteenth century, with 
various degrees of success, the churches were abun- 
dantly decorated by its means. Regal and other 
laws enforced their adornment in every available 
situation. Scripture themes, ecclesiastical and 
secular portraits, martyrdoms and allegorical em- 
bodiments, crowd the religious edifice. Ina re- 
cently published work on the Basilica of Justinian, 
you will not only have proof of the enduring nature 
of the process, but you will see treatments of some 


of the artist and the theme on which he was en- 
gaged will be better understood on reflection, when 
we must acknowledge that a tranquil current of 
common sense in accordance with the known his- 
tory of St. Francis, pervades the demonstrative 
capacity of Giotto ; while the declamatory vocation 
of the Dominican order found its sympathetic re- 
presentation in those burning, breathing expres- 
sions, and in that strength of the pathetic sense, 
which distinguish the various personages in the 
eloquent pictures of the Dominican-monk painter, 
Fra Angelico. 

Sculpture and Painting about the end of the 
thirteenth century proceeded on dissimilar prin- 
ciples. Revived by the consideration of some 
specimens of the antique, Sculpture began by 
studying the most perfect forms within its reach, 
afterwards lost its integrity, formed an indepen- 
dent school, then became corrupt, and finally, 
as a Christian art, extinct. Painting, on the 
contrary, broke through the conventionalisms of 
3yzantine Art, availed herself of the co-opera- 





of the subjects I have alluded to, as popular with 
the early Christians of the sixth century, together | 
with a portrait of the Emperor himself, prostrated | 
in an attitude of homage at the feet «* Christ. | 


tion of Science, which developed her powers into 
maturity, until her healthy progression received a 
powerful impulse from the discovery of objects of 
classic Art, by the engraftment of whose purer 


This apparent inconsistency between the nature | 


The Prophets, Apostles and other «ay person- 
ages are remarkable for a quiet dignifivd simplicity, 


ofinferior Byzantine Art, rendered worse than they 
really are, through exaggerated and unskilful en- 
gravings. 

T have seen mosaics at Ravenna, at St. Apolli- 
nare more particularly, unsurpassed for quiet 
dignity. Like other arts, this was subject to 
much fluctuation of taste and many varieties in 
style; and where, as in more modern practice, the 
mosaicists were much employed, they evidently be- 
came indolent and careless, treated their vocation 
asa trade, degenerated into mannerists, and de- 
graded their art, which in consequence declined. 

An inquiry into the art of Mosaic Painting 
might well occupy a separate Lecture. Prevailing 
from the fifth to the thirteenth century, its styles 
have met with varied classification. By some they 
are divided into the Romano-Christian, or Ger- 
mano-Christian, according as the dominant influ- 
ence was derived from early Roman Art, or arose 
out of the introduction of the tastes of the North. 
By others they are divided into three phases :— 
immediate Roman influence, with its classic taste, 
—the Byzantine, or rigidly conventional type,— 
the Germano-Christian, or the return to the more 
vital representation of natural forms. The last has 
been compared “ to a vigorous shoot severed from 
a dying trunk,—-to revive and flourish in a better 
soil.” 

Of the more rigid and conventional character, 
the artists of the Byzantine school, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, soon began in 
Trans-Alpine Italy to furnish examples for the 
imitation, and afterwards for the emulation, of the 
early Pisan, Siennese, and Florentine Masters. 
From such sources, then, we are to date the revival 
of Painting. Later in this century, and at Rome, 
‘other examples convince us of the improving cha- 
racter of this art of Mosaic Painting. They do 
not, however, surpass in exeellence earlier spe- 
cme’ stillexisting inConstantinopleand Ravenna. 

The political and religious events of the age 

soon wrought their impress on the arts through 
the agencies supplied by some of the newly estab- 
lished religious orders. Of these, the Franciscan 
and Dominican were most conspicuous. It is 
remarkable that these orders, distinguished for 
such opposite views and habits, should have fur- 
nished occupation to two men whose natures at 
first sight appear so much in contrast with the 
themes which they were called upon to execute. 
_ Giotto, the active-minded student, so powerful 
in the enunciation of truth of dramatic action, 
strength of passion, and vigour of colour, had to 
treat the acts and contemplative character of the 
oor and humble St. Francis. 

The spiritual, pathetic, quiet, unobtrusive An- 
gelico engaged himself in the illustration of the 
“estless, impassioned, declamatory nature of St. 


and are not to be confounded with representations | 


| taste, though but for a short time, she reaped 
| essential advantage. Facility of means, however, 
and the undue consideration of technicalities, ere 
long superseded the spirituality and earnestness 
of treatment which had characterized the early 
masters; while the injudicious expectation of re- 
conciling or combining qualities of different and 
opposite natures lent to such works an air of 
materialism and convention. The art fell into 
the hands of class mannerists, and finally degene- 
rated into facile mural ornamentation, when the 
macchinisti dragged it down to the lowest depths 
of manufacture. This decline, you will hereafter 
see, is entirely to be ascribed to the undue import- 
ance that was assigned to the imitative and me- 
chanical capacities of the art,—to the mistaking 
of the means for the end. 

Of the various religious orders, the Dominican 
has probably furnished the largest number of 
artists. This was an order consisting chiefly of 
men sprung from the upper classes of society, and 
endowed with superior intelligence. From their 
ranks have proceeded painters, sculptors, and 
architects, who lent their aid in the production 
of many most useful and permanent works, not 
merely in Italy, but in other countries; and the 
number of these artists is so considerable that the 
well-known work of Marchese is exclusively de- 
voted to the record of their labours. With these, 
Art was, as I have said, a religious exercise. The 
intervals between the services of the chapel were 
occupied by the monk in the pursuit of his Art- 
studies, the illumination of his service-book, the 
design for a basilica, baptistery, or bridge, or the 
composition of an antiphonal; and when he re- 
turned from singing the mass in the choir of his 
own church, it was but to resume his occupation 
; on the picture or the illuminated service-book 
| which was to assist in its enrichment. His faith 
| stimulated him in its production, for it was the 
/ main object that impelled him to the exercise of 
| his powers. His professional was subordinated to 
| his religious enthusiasm, for he considered that 
' the talents with which he was endowed were only 
| given him in trust, and restricted in their applica- 

tion to one great end, the service of his religion. 

He came to the exercise of his diurnal labour with 
| humility and fasting, and even bedewed with his 
| tears the subject on which he was employed, in- 
| voking the Divine aid, that when completed it 
| might be deemed an acceptable oblation, and serve 
| at the same time as a grateful acknowledgment 
| of the superior talents with which he had. been 
endowed. : 

When men gave: up all temporal prefei_sené, 
when the regulations of their order supplied all 
their necessary wants and relieved them of worldly 
cares, and when their social position was thus 
rendered distinct from that of other classes of 
the human family, the same attention which 
the Church imperiously required from her votary 





ment in Art; nor was the co-existence of the 
functions of ecclesiastic and artist deemed in- 
compatible. The profession of Fine Art was 
in strict accordance with the spirit of his religious 
profession; he acknowledged its power to be 
most worthily applied when exercised in the 
service of the Church, when he could be the 
means of supplying symbolic personifications to 
arrest the attention of the devotee and guard his 
orisons from the intrusion of mundane circumstance, 
or when through its agency he could instruct the 
uninformed mind by means of the pictured realiza- 
tion of Divine revelation or Scripture history. 
Shut out from the artifices of the world and many 
of the adventitious circumstances in more recent 
times disadvantageously attendant on the painter’s 
studio, his life was of that independent nature 
which is indispensable to the production of any 
excellence. His paramount responsibility as an 
artist was, as I have said, to his Church—the vital 
absorbing principle that controlled his efforts. 

Outside the cloister the spiritual influence was 
no less potent. The Church imposed restrictions 
on the lay cultivators of Art no less than on the 
ecclesiastics. Perpetual supervision was exercised 
from a critical inspection of the first cartoon, dur- 
ing the progress of the picture—to its completion, 
and even extended to an occasional control over 
the very materials employed in its production. 

From the first forms of pictorial expression in 
the Basilica at Asisi until the completion of the 
Stanze of the Vatican, the same principle of abso- 
lute ecclesiastical government, and the same quality 
of passive obedience in the artist, characterize the 
system. 

We have thus explained the reason of the 
spiritual air that breathes out of nearly all artistic 
presentments in the range between these periods, 
and we can now understand why so little effort 
was made to obtain superiority in technical parti- 
cular; for, as we have seen, the necessity of subor- 
dinating material aids was stringently enforced 
by the Church, and too great an attention to mere 
imitation was held to be unworthy of the sacred 
theme, and to interfere with its dignity and holi- 


ness. 

If it be alleged that by the prescription of such 
conventions aa the Church enjoined, one of the 
elements of Painting, namely, Originality, was. 
sacrificed, I would reply, that with the exercise of 
the powers which great minds would bring to bear 
on such subjects, there was little danger that, con- 
stituted so dissimilarly and with characters so in- 
dividual, the treatments would be merely generic 
and disfigured by such mannerism as to vulgarize 
the theme. Let us, for example, take Raffaelle’s 
treatment of the Sposalizio, or Marriage of the 
Virgin, in the Brera at Milan, and compare it with 
treatments of the same subject by artists of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The dogmas 
prescribed for the treatment of the subject were 
in the man of genius not made to contribute to a 
dull routine commonplace rendering, but served 
rather as a suggestion for the development of his 
own idea. In this way Michael Angelo, in his 
frescoes over the altar and on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, when treating the History of the 
Life, Death and Resurrection of Man, subjects of 
dogmatic ordinance in the Romish Church, did not 
conform to any such prescriptive ideas. His inde- 
pendent and daring mind spurned such control. 
Following the bent of his own genius, he ampli- 
fied, extended and enriched with every appliance 
of literary, scientific, and pictorial condition sub- 
jects which for three centuries had been limited in 
their treatment by the express rubric of the 
Church. The earnestness of purpose with which 
the leading masters or heads of schools wrought, 
sufficed to redeem the oft-treated subject from the 
charge of commonplace,—an earnestness that often 
not only compensates for technical deficiencies, but 
constitutes distinctive merits or peculiar attributes. 
This earnestness is also strikingly exemplified in two 
instances of opposite character, but alikeremarkable 
for anabsence of structural accuracy. Can we ima- 
gine a greater apparent contrast than a Crucifixion 
treated by Giotto and the same subject represented 
by Rembrandt ? The contrast, on examination, is, 
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Thiére are in both deficiencies of form and a cor- 
responding absence of the ideal. The community 
of purpose exists in the earnestness of the inten- 
tion. The neighbouring peasantry furnished each 
with his model, from which he did not deviate. 

If the Contadini supplied Giotto, the Dutch 
boors no less furnished Rembrandt with the type 
for holy impersonation. Though the agency em- 
ployed in pourtraying these was so dissimilar, the 
results were equally emphatic. 

Earnestness of expression and the sincerity of 
the: respective painters atone for much scholastic 
deficiency. What but their strength and feeling 
induces our admiration of works in which the forms 
are sometimes ungainly? It was the congeniality 
of his own mind, with the earnestness of feeling 
and simplicity of purpose displayed by the early 
masters, that won them the appreciation of our 
own Wilkie. His tolerant mind,—for he was so 
great as to be able to afford to be liberal,—pro- 
nounced and recorded his belief, that when these 
strong, natural religious impulses ceased to give 
direction to the labours of Art,—when the con- 
siderations of Art became too technical,—he saw 
the reason of its decline. It is this earnest ap- 
pealing character that affects us in the present- 
ments even of the Catacombs ;—it is this quality 
that penetrates us in the whole range of early 
Italian Art. The painters were not then ha- 
rassed by the necessity of complicating consider- 
ations. They wrought from sheer feeling—unim- 
pelled by any mercenary impulse—not narrowed 
down to the patronage of individual caprice. So 
far from vulgarization or mannerism having arisen 
from familiarity with the theme, the idea was 
sublimed and the treatment improved, by the 
variety of minds brought to bear on it. The 
technical process was also much advanced. Each 
sought distinct avenues to express his own indi- 
viduality. His personal experience and taste had 
to supply those deficiencies which his own freshness 
of fancy and perception detected as haying existed 
in the works of his predecessors. New powers 
which science and philosophy had contributed, and 
were from time to time increasing, qualified him to 
contend with the physical difficulties of his art, 
and enabled him to enlarge the sphere of its 
operations. 

There is a remarkable illustration of this variety 
in the presentment of a subject, obviously under 
the control of precedent, afforded in the three 
treatments of a Pieta, or Deposition from the Cross, 
placed near each other in one of the rooms of the | 
Pitti Palace, at Florence,—yet though the general 
arguments appear predetermined, the variations in 
each express so completely the distinctive cha- 
racters of their several authors that the mind is not 
fatigued by any sense of monotony. We admire 
alike the correct drawing and soave expression of | 
Andrea del Sarto, the impassioned fervour of 
Perugino, and the grand, broad, and simple mani- 
festation of Fra Bartolommeo. The same subject 
in our own National Gallery is not only one of the 
best-known pictures of Francia, but one of the most 
pathetic of these traditional treatments. I regret I 
am unable to present to you the engraving from the 
picture by Perugino ; you will find it, however, in 
the engraved series of pictures in the Pitti Palace” 
at Florence. 

I conceive a greater triumph to result from a 
suceessful contention with a predetermined idea and 
arrangement in the face of recognized prejudices 
than from essaying a subject of partial or peculiar 
interest, whose claims are more especially based 
on its novelty—in other words, it isa greater merit 
to arouse our sympathies by evoking novelty of 
treatment out of an old subject, than to attempt 
to excite them by some combination savouring 
more of eccentricity than of originality, captivating 
the eye, rather than leaving an enduring impres- 
sion on the mind. 

The original of the picture over my head + is 
another striking illustration of the progression of 
an idea. The artist to whom the world is indebted 
for one of its greatest achievements wasnot deterred 
from devoting his time and powers to the subject, 
by any phantom of want of novelty. Called upon 
for the adornment of a peculiar locality, his theme, 





conditions which the situation itselfimposed. These 
were restrictions, as I have already observed, pre- 
cisely calculated to test the inventive powers of the 
great artist. One of mediocre talents might have 
been satisfied with a trite or routine ordering of his 
theme. By the man of genius it was hailed as the 
occasion for a victory over difficulties, and turned 
into a golden opportunity for the assertion of 
the highest powers of origination and expression. 
No moment within the cloister was permitted to be 
abstracted from serious meditation. The walls of 
the same refectory in which during his repast the 
holy brother was to listen to a pious reading from 
the pulpit, were also to engage his attention by 
a Scripture illustration. The Last Supper was 
deemed the appropriate adornment of such a situ- 
ation. Many previous representations of the same 
event had been made in the almost innumerable 
monasteries by diversities of intelligence. I shall 
only now advert to those most prominent as offer- 
ing striking contrasts by reason of their distinctive 
merits. Of early excellence, the chief example is 
that by Giotto in the refectory of Sta. Croce in 
Florence. This fresco, the parent of its kind, 
supplies us with some of the earliest motives of an 
arrangement, the most perfected of which is now 
before you. Severe and simple, there is in the 
general disposition of this fresco by Giotto a degree 
of solemnity that we seek in vain in many of the 
treatments ranging between the two epochs we are 
now considering. 

The same subject at the Ognissanti, also at 
Florence, though not one of the most conspicuous 
works of Ghirlandajo, presents the bold and mas- 
culine character which is one of his distinctive 
attributes. Andrea del Sarto, with a more pic- 
turesque arrangement, failed to realize the impres- 
sive results of either of the foregoing in his fresco 
at San Salvi, in the neighbourhood of Florence. 
There is in his work an evident anxiety to dispense 
with the severity which the rectilinear forms had 
contributed to Giotto’s version,—the contrast in 
the actions is in the nature ofattitudes rather than 
of gestures expressive of strong emotions, of anx- 
iety, repudiation, horror, or indignation. I place 
before you an unfinished engraving from a fresco 
by Raffaelle, recently discovered near Florence, 
which together with the well-known print by Mare 
Antonio, are among the chief and best treatments 
of this subject. 

We have seen then that the separate idiosyn- 
crasies of the artists lent endless variety to the 
treatment of the same idea. There is a still greater 
evidence remaining of the immense variety that a 
single artist may impart to one given theme. I 
shall only have to suggest to your memory the 
numerous pictures of the Virgin and Child, with 
which the stores of Art have been enriched by the 
divine Raffaelle. We learn through the medium 
of Passavant that of the Holy Family with four or 
more figures there are forty-two treatments,—of 
Holy Families and Madonnas with three figures 
there are thirty-three,—of Madonna pictures with 
two figures forty-four: making in all about 119 
treatments, independent of studies and sketches of 
heads and other subjects derived from the history 
of the Virgin, all executed by the same hand. 
These bear no less testimony to the extraordinary 
fertility of that great painter’s invention than to 
the endless variety of combination of which every 
subject is susceptible. Who is reminded of mono- 
tony by the arbitrary and constant repetition of 
the same colours, blue and red, in the dress of the 
Virgin? How many thousand combinations of 
these colours or tints have been relieved from te- 
diousness by the variety which has been lent them 
by differences of form or of light and shade ? 

Through the whole history of medizval Art you 
will recognize a perpetual aspiration. A state of 
gradual development exhibited in characters ex- 
emplifying this: spirit of progression, coereing 
mighty minds to excellence by views and agencies 
of various import. None of the apparently re- 
stricting circumstances, to which I have already 
referred, either of dictation of subject, supervision 
of labour, or disadvantages of situation, retarded 
their progress, to which every energy was strung 








t ‘The Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da Vinei. 


and every circumstance lent a stimulus. 


we are to recollect, compelled his conformity with , 





Plato averred that the faculty of painters is such 
as not to know any end in Painting, but to find 
always something to change or to add; and that 
it is altogether impossible that Beauty and Simili- 
tude should be so exhausted as to admit of no fur- 
ther additions. The progression of Art was the 
result of an increase of practical appliances,—for 
its principles we know are few and simple. WNo- 
where is this spirit of progression better exemplified 
than in one of the most celebrated performances in 
the whole range of painting. How close is the 
connexion and how gradual the progress from the 
dawn of the idea to its fullest accomplishment in 
the mightiest work of Michael Angelo, ‘The Last 
Judgment’? There is no better exemplification 
of some of the conditions of this progress than 
you may find associated together in the Cathedral 
of Orvieto. On its facade there is a very early 
revelation of the idea in that series of bas-reliefs 
by Pisano, illustrating the History of Man from 
the Creation to the Last Judgment. In its in- 
terior, the same subject, by Luca Signorelli, 
reflects that spirit of demoniacal mysticism 
which the bas-reliefs on its exterior by Pisano 
inspire. His art, improved by the knowledge 
of anatomy and perspective, aided Signorelli to re- 
present varieties of action no less than violent 
foreshortening ;—and here it is that we become 
sensible of the source whence the freseo of the 
Sistine had its more immediate derivation. It is 
in no degree a detraction of the mastery of the 
mighty Florentine to assert, that he caught the 
terrible inspirations of his ‘Last Judgment’ from 
Pisano,—his Dantesque spirit of grandeur from 
Orcagna in the Campo Santo or the Strozzi Chapel, 
—and that the language of his Art-revelation par- 
took more of the impassioned masculine energy 
of Signorelli than of his master Ghirlandajo, An 
impatient and daring mind—such as controlled 
Michael Angelo—must have found it difficult to 
remain passive within the bounds of the quiescent 
forms of his instructor, rendered, though they were, 
with decision and vigour. Coincidences more re- 
markable are discernible in individual passages or 
groups. Every available means was sought for 
the amplification and enrichment of the picture. 
Revelation and prophecy fvrnished elements to- 
wards its composition. Even Pagan mythology 
was enlisted to contribute to the greatest Art- 
creation the world has yet seen. Giotto in the 
Arena at Padua, Spinello in his ‘ Fallen Angels’ 
in the Church of St. Angelo at Arezzo, another 
fresco at St. Petronio in Bologna, besides others 
diffused through Italy, also yielded their influence. 

Thus, from the humble suggestion of two small 
bas-reliefs on the front of Orvieto Cathedral we 
are able to trace the origin and growth of the 
mighty conception of a mind whose quality well 
illustrates the words of the poet— 

’Tis to create, and in creating live, 

A being more intense that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image. 

One other state of progression, though it is but 
of a physical character, I must not pass unnoticed. 
This is singularly enough one of those returns to 
an elementary condition which, in the first forms 
of artistic existence, I pointed out to you was em- 
ployed by some of the earliest nations in the yearn- 
ing after greatness through the colossal scale. If 
the Greek sought the type of moral and physical 
greatness in the enlarged dimensions of Egyptian 
practice, it only furnished Phidias with the germ 
of a conception, in which were to be embodied the 
highest excellencies of our nature. In the hands 
of Michael Angelo or Raffaelle it was not the mere 
consequence of extended view, of improved prac- 
tice, of greater confidence, of the omission of mi- 
nute or unessential detail, and the accompanying 
enlargement of :style, as- it was an absolute moral 
aspiration, which sought realization by perpetual 
experiment, manifested in increasing scale of 
dimensions, 

In Raffaelle this progressive - enlargement of 
style as well as of scale is to be discerned in 4 
single edifice—in the Vatican—from the Camera 
della Segnatura to the Sala del Constantino, that 
is to say, from the Dispute of the Sacrament to 
the Battle between Constantine and Maxentius at 
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the Pons Milvius;—in Michael Angelo it is.exem- 
plied»on onesurface: only ‘on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, beginning with the Creation of 
Adam and ending with the single figure of Jonah. 
For estimating the enlarging power of Raffaelle’s 
style you have ample opportunity in this country 
by contrasting the little picture of the ‘ Legend of 
a Knight’ in the National Gallery, or the ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ in Lord Ward’s collection, or the ‘Holy 
Family’ at Blenheim with the Cartoons at Hampton 
Court. Of the character of ‘The Last Judgment’ 
you may form some conception by consulting M. 
Sigalon’s copy of Michael Angelo in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. 

That greatness of styleisnot necessarily dependent 
on greatness of dimensions, Raffaelle has taught us 
in his small picture of the ‘ Vision of Ezekiel.’ That 
Michael Angelo could represent spiritual essence 
ina small figure as well as in those gigantic forms 
of the Prophets and Sibyls is equally demonstrated 
by that admirable statuette of an Angel on an altar 
in the Church of St. Dominic at Bologna. I regret 
Ihave been unable to find any engraving of this 
statuette to place before you. m 

The examples which I have adduced sufficiently 
prove that in the treatments of the same theme 
under very prescriptive circumstances there was no 
danger that deep-thinking and active minds would 
succumb to mere convention which would nauseate 
by constant recurrence, while there is the most 
convincing evidence that with the really great they 
have only operated as so many incentives to fresh- 
ness of thought and renewed vigour of composition. 
It would be impossible in the limits of a Lecture 
to make even a brief summary of the distinguished 
masters who gradually brought the art to this 
high degree of perfection. There is one picture, 
however, which I cannot omit to name for the 
influence it exercised over the labours of some of 
the greatest men. I refer to that fresco by Mas- 
saccio in the Church of the Carmine at Florence, 
‘The Miracle of the Boy restored to Life by St. 
Peter.’ Massaccio it was who burst all previous 
bonds by combining a variety of resources in a 
single composition. In this fresco there is an 
union of excellence that surprises as much for its 
intention as for the time of its production. Indi- 
viduality, character, dignity, expression, drawing, 
colour, light and shade, perspective and relief, are 
all combined in this remarkable work. As Dante 
had previously given direction to the artistic mind 
in subliming aspiration by symbolic and spiritual- 
izing agencies, so in another direction, with the 
aids of scientific appliance, the example here given 
by Massaccio in the Carmine more powerfully 
controlled most of the master spirits of an after 
time in the realistic developments that constituted 
the attractions of near a century. Prominent in 
its relief from the numerous exemplifications of 
sacred theme, executed before this period, for the 
possession of an union of qualities which before 
this had only separate existence in different styles, 
with a fascinating power of reality, aided by its 
architectural enrichment and perspective know- 
ledge, it is not difficult to understand why, 
when the historical had supplanted the doc- 
trinal view, and with the artistic sensibilities 
eager in the pursuit of the most complete forms of 
pictorial expression, that this picture should have 
become the model—an Academy—indeed for study. 
The most distinguished in after times sought know- 
ledge at this source, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle among the number, —the 
latter of whom disdained not to derive advantage 
from Masolino, the master, as well as from Mas- 
saecio, the scholar. 

You will, I think, be interested in learning 
What aspect the city of Florence wore in those 
days, when the Brancacci Chapel was thronged by 
% many distinguished persons eager to elicit prin- 
tiples from this picture of Massaccio, on which 
their future reputations were to be founded. The 
goldsmith’s or working jeweller’s shop (bottega), 
such as it still exists in that city, was the school in 
Which were made the preliminary studies of the 
artist. Here were caught the earliest inspirations 
of the masters of Michael Angelo and Leonardo. 





nourishing tastes which developed with his eccle- 
siastic advancement, and which he would hereafter 
gratify in the adernment of his altar or-his church. 
In these shops received their education mighty 
artists, who raised fortress-like palaces with massive 
rusticated basements.and grand overhanging cor- 
nieces, constructed spacious arcades, threw bridges 
over rivers, raised fountains, designed ° fantastic 
and elegant metalwork, carved marble or glazed 
terra-cotta models to resemble it, painted in fresco 
or in tempera—where the same artist not only 
subscribed himself the professor of the three arts,— 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting,—but wrote 
Goldsmith -as well under his other performances, 
and was successful also in courting the other muses, 
as some of their poetry and music still ‘‘ bear wit- 
ness for them.” Such was then the artistic atmo- 
sphere of Florence, the republic of Art as of Politics 
or. Letters—such the genial soil in which every art 
took root, blossomed and flourished. 


I regret I cannot offer you illustrations of some 
of the pictures of which I have spoken, as many 
of them are only given in volumes, and no separate 
engravings of them exist. I cannot make you 
any better suggestion than to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with such specimens that help to illus- 
trate the history of Art which you will find in Mr, 
Ottley’s work on Painting in Italy, and in Rosini, 
‘Storia della Pittura,’ and the engraved series of 
pictures which forms the collection in the Academy 
of Fine Art at Florence. Illustrations are also 
given in the last edition of Kugler’s ‘Schools of 
Painting in Italy,’ one, if not the most valuable, 
authority on the subject of Italian Art. A print, 
by Bandinelli, shows the interior of an artist’s 
studio of his day. 

The naturalistic state into which Art had fallen 
in Florence at the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici can 
in no better manner be ascertained than from the 
active part taken by the great moralist and re- 
former, the Dominican monk Savonarola, to 
repress it. Included by him in the category of 
Pagan and sensual manifestations which the 
revival of letters and the consequent pedantry 
exhibited in the attempts at the reproduction of 
classic taste (literature) had awakened in the Art- 
displays of his day, they had their full share in 
thosestern denunciations in his well-known Lenten 
Sermons, in which no individual, from the prince to 
the peasant, and no occupation from that of the 
Podesta to the painter were spared. 

The great reformer aimed at the extinction of 
the prevailing and absorbing naturalisms, and the 
effects of the reasonings of the schools of cold phi- 
losophy which the study of ancient classic writers 
had introduced; and he lamented in no measured 
terms that so much materialism had virtually sup- 
pressed spirituality and religious zeal in Art. With 
his influence on the Fine Arts, it is more my office 
to deal. That influence was designed to overcome 
the precise misdirection of view that then gene- 
rally existed, and which his powerful eloquence 
only stayed for a few years. 

Some of the most celebrated Florentine artists 
of his day were roused from their materialistic 
stupor by his exhortations, to a sense of the in- 
difference into which they had allowed their art 
to subside. Many of them at once reformed their 
practices. Some even abandoned the pursuit of 
Art altogether, and sought refuge in the cloister. 

You will perceive in the following quotation 
from one of the sermons of this distinguished 
preacher, given by Marchese and Rio, how hecon- 
tended against one of those mistakes in the prac- 
tices of Imitation which I discussed in my first 
Lecture. You will see how little importance he, 
a man learned no less in the writings of the ancient 
pagan than in the modern ecclesiastical authors, 
attached to the imitative or naturalistic rendering 
of. specific fact when applied to elevated themes. 
Thus he speaks to the artists in Florence: ‘‘ Your 
ideas are stamped with the grossest materialism. 
The beauty of things composed consists in the 
proportion of their parts or the harmony of their 
colours; but in that which is simple, beauty is 
transfiguration, it is light; it is, then, in some- 





ere the priest, watching the progress, gossiped 
aud-whiled away his hour among the men of Art, H 





thing beyond the visiblethat we must seek for the 
essence of supreme beauty. The more nearly the 


creature participates in and approaches to the 
Divine Beauty the more beautiful it is; because 
the beauty of the body depends, in great measure, 
on the beauty of the soul. For instance, if you 
select two women of equal beauty from among this 
audience, she who the greatest holiness 
will excite the greatest admiration in the specta- 
tors, and the palm will even be awarded to her-by 
men of carnal minds,” 

These naturalistic views which succeeded the 
spiritual, and these classic and other tastes of 
which the history of the times has thus explained 
to us the reason, are tendencies evid 1 by 
masters no less eminent than Michael Angelo, and 
seen in the lower part of his ‘Last Judgment’ and 
ceiling of the Sistine, and also by Raffaelle in some 
of the frescoes of the Vatican, and were at no dis- 
tant period destined to be misapprehended..and 
exaggerated by scholars and imitators, so as ulti- 
mately to lead to the superseding of the religious 
element and to become the pretext in the orna- 
mentation of ceilings and walls, for the manufac- 
ture of allegory, and the mechanism of the deco- 
rator, and are among the reasons of the heartless 
and uninteresting displays of the end of the six- 
teenth and first half of the seventeenth century 
in Italy. This brief summary of some of the fea- 
tures in the history of Christian Art—an art which 
culminated in the persons of ‘Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle—associates with it the melancholy re- 
flection, that but a few brief years only witnessed 
the great and glorious days of full accomplishment 
of Leonardoda Vinci, Fra Bartolommeo, Andreadel 
Sarto and of Correggio—a period comprehending 
the operations of some of the leading artists of the 
world. 

It would have been impossible in the time 
allowed me to do more than advert to some of the 
more prominent circumstances by which Art 
arrived within three centuries at such perfection. 
The qualities andcharacteristics of thedistinguished 
men who effected this will form the subject of con- 
stant reference and illustration in my future obser- 
vations. I have hitherto exclusively devoted 
myself to the consideration of some leading cir- 
cumstances in the most important practice of the 
best Italian Masters, with whom the higher attri- 
butes, and the fundamental principles of our art, 
are exhibited in their greatest comprehensiveness 
and beauty. 

Very rarely in the chiefest of these masters do 
we observe the imitative capacities of Art,—a sub- 
ject which engaged us in my first Lecture, occupy 
any prominent or undue share of our attention. 
Such imitation was by them regarded only in the 
nature of a language. By these great artists it was 
considered as a means,—rarely as an end. In few 
of their works is our attention divided by the con- 
sideration of the degree to which special truth has 
been imitated,—rarely in their works do the re- 
presentations of facts divide our attention or dis- 
tract it from the theme. Neither are there to be 
discerned those egotistical displays made to court 
our admiration for the artist’s own personal ability. 
It is to the introduction of these lower elements 
of the painter’s craft that are to be assigned some 
of thereasons for the decline of powers, that long had . 
almost the exclusive privilege of instructing and 
improving the minds as well as of increasing the 
religious devotion of the then most civilized por- 
tion of the human race. 

Having then endeavoured to clear the way that 
we may in future better understand each other, 
—that you may know when you look at a single 
Italian picture, that you only regard in it a part 
of a great phase in the history of this particular 
cultivation of mind—that for a proper estimation 
of the value to be attached to such an object you 
should make an acquaintance with the circum- 
stances associated with its production—that you 
may enter into its rationale, learn to separate 
errors from exceilence and trace effects to causes, 
so that when,.as in this country, you see a picture 
so far removed from its original destination and in 
situations so exotic, you may be in a position to 
apprehend its original meaning. 

With this, as a preliminary exercise, to be 
eventually realized by travel, where you may cor- 
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works themselves your previous impressions, you 

will afterwards in a public gallery or in a private 
house be in a condition to understand properly 

what are the special excellencies or relative merits 

of a collection of pictures by the Old Masters. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—A subscription has been 
commenced at Hanover to erect a statue to the 
late King.—Art seems looking up even amongst 
English Dissenters, now that Wesleyans build 
Gothic chapels in pure medizval taste—such erec- 
tions as the blue-ribboned followers of the mad 
Lord George would have delighted to destroy.— 
Even the Continental Jews seem bitten by the 
same taste for ancient Art, for the Jews of Vienna 
have just decorated their chief synagogue with rich 
arabesques. 


Mr. Mayall writes :— 

‘In reply to Mr. Thornton, who appears irate with 
reference to my ‘ discovery’ of an effective plan of copying 
daguerreotypes by the collodion process, I beg, in the first 
place, to say the ‘discovery’ (for he gratuitously employs 
and italicises that word) has not been claimed by me, 
although, perhaps, a reference to the Atheneum, March 15, 
1851,—a more distant period than ‘the last two years,’— 
would show that I made the first public mention of this 
method of enlarging and copying. It is on record, that a 
certain Frenchman, in the fullness of his importance, claimed 
much credit to his nation for the invention of shirt-frills. 
An Englishman standing by replied, that that peculiar dis- 
covery might certainly belong to France, but England had 
the merit of adding a shirt to it. Now, I stand in the same 
position as the Englishman. I yield ‘discovery’ to any 
one who may claim it (to Mr. Thornton himself, if he 
pleases). I pretend simply to have shown the first prac- 
tical result, viz., a ‘ presentable’ copy. When Mr. Thornton 
observes that enlarged copies are ‘coarse and ill defined’ he 
forgets to add whether he speaks from personal experience 
or observation; he does not say he has seen my copies—but 
evidently makes the assertion generally. In this respect he 
may be right. It has been my labour to make an exception, 
and the copies I have lately produced have been so far suc- 
cessful that they have elicited the marked approval of many 
leading amateur photographers and artists. With this I 
may well rest content. When a man shows a new appli- 
cation, or, for the first time, exhibits a really useful and 
practical result, it is easy for an opponent to say the prin- 
ciple is not original, ‘nor ever was.’ I presume it must 
have had some origin; but let that pass. What I would 
ask is, where can I find a really ‘ presentable’ enlarged 
copy taken before (we will say) the one I exhibited at the 
Polytechnic, and which was noticed in the Times, July 17, 
1854? Photographs are invariably improved by re-touching; 
but the copies I have taken from daguerreotypes require an 
unusually slight amount of artistic labour, I like the prac- 
tical much better thatrthe theoretical~so I mention a fact 
in proof of my assertion. The artist who re-touches the 
copies is not particvlarly fond of work (the disposition is by 
no means new, ‘mor ever was’); yet in a single day he can 
put in the touches a dozen copies require. This is the prac- 
tical part of the business, and I have not secured it without 
much study and application. —I am, &c., J.E. MAYALL.” 


The attractions of the Louvre increase. A new 
room, dedicated to the antiquities of Asia Minor, 
las just been opened. Amongst other curiosities 
it contains are, a Frieze from the Temple of Diana 
Leucophryene, from Magnesia, and twelve Greek 
inscriptions from Olymos. In thé Egyptian Gal- 
lery a curious statue from Memphis has just been 
placed. The figure is painted red; its eyes are 
plated bronze, incrusted with crystals. The statue 
has no inscription, but is supposed to be of the 
Pyramid age. Two coffins of kings of the eleventh 
dynasty are shortly expected. 


Mr. Bonomi writes :— 
**19, Beaufort Street, Chelsea, Feb. 20. 

**Will you pardon my asking you to favour me with a 
little space to state what has chanced to come under my 
observation respecting the colouring of the Egyptian and 
other sculptures of the Crystal Palace. In the first place, 
with respect to the colossi of Abusimbel. Although very 
slight indications of colour are to be found outside the 
temple to which those statues are attached, there are few 
things more certain than that they were entirely painted 
with all that intensity of red, blue and yellow, with which 
Mr. Owen Jones has caused their fac-similes to be invested 
in the Crystal Palace. The same may be said of all the 
sculpture on the walls of the Egyptian courts, as any 
person who has been up the Nile as far as Thebes will 
testify. It has, however, been asserted, that statues made 
of basalt, or granite, or alabaster, or any other more 
precious and durable material than lime and sandstone, 
were not painted. To this it may be answered—that as 
these substances are entirely unabsorbent, colour is less 
frequently found on them; yet there are not wanting 
examples of painted granite statues in the Museums of 
Europe,—and the stain of colour was distinctly to be seen 
on the head of the Young Memnon, and may even now be 
detected through the surface of smoke, which the statues 
of our national collection have acquired since their resi- 
dence in Bloomsbury. Also, in favour of painted granite, 
may be quoted the walls of the granite sanctuary at Karnak; 
so that, if I may be permitted to state the conclusion to 
which these facts have led me, I should say, that no 


Egyptian statue, whether of wood or stone, or even bronze 
(there being two bronze statues in the British Museum 
which had gilt and coloured or ts), was idered 
finished without the addition of colour. With respect to 
the coloured architectural decorations of the marble temples 
of Greece, whatever may be our opinion as to the exact 
tint, intensity or opacity, of some or all the colours used by 
the Greeks, we have the accumulated evidence of all the 
modern investigators of civilized Europe as to the fact, 
viz., that the white marble mouldings and statues of the 
pediments, metopes and frieze of the temples of Greece 
were painted or stained partially or entirely. How it 
happened that the graceful forms of the coloured orna- 
ments, in the cavities of the ceilings and in the protected 
places of the architraves, which must have been so much 
more distinct 100 years ago, should have been considered 
by Stuart to belong to a less brilliant period of Grecian Art 
than the temples themselves, one cannot imagine, unless, 
indeed, he had imbibed so strong a prejudice against 
coloured decorations as to become blind to their exquisite 
beauty ;—and this reflection should make us very cautious 
how we absolutely condemn the attempts that have been 
made in the Crystal Palace to restore the colour of the 
frieze of the Parthenon. 

** Tremain, &c., 





JoserH Bonomi.” 


The French Government are about to despatch 
a ship to convey to France the antiquities dis- 
covered by their Consul at Nineveh. Of these the 
most remarkable are, a monumental gate, some 
extremely ancient statues, and various implements 
in brass and iron. They have already, with ex- 
tmeme difficulty, been brought to the banks of the 
Tigris, down which they will be conveyed on the 
usual native rafts. It is expected they will reach 
the Louvre in time for the Exhibition. 


** Since my letter in the Atheneum of Dec. 16, two others 
have appeared in your paper from architects concerned in 
this competition, all complaining of the injustice of the 
Committee. I can only hope that these letters, by inform- 
ing the public of the unsatisfactory results of architectural 
competitions as they are at present managed, may lead to 
the adoption of a better method. Competitions have too 
often ended, as this has done, in reproaches and discontent 
on all sides. The method that seems to me the best, and 
which has succeeded very well in many instances, is for 
Committees to invite a limited number of architects of 
established character to send them designs, offering to each 
man a modcrate remuneration for his trouble, the design 
preferred to be carried into execution, or the author of it to 
be properly rewarded, This method would be satisfactory 
to the profession. Architects would esteem it an honour to 
be invited to assist in such competitions, and would enter 
them with confidence and zeal. And the Committees would 
have the advantage of comparing the designs of well-known 
and responsible men. The mode. generaliy adopted 4s to 
advertise for designs in unlimited and anonymous com- 
petition. It is well known that architects in good practice 
seldom enter into such competitions, attended as they are 
with much trouble and expense, and of which the result is 
completely a lottery. A man of real knowledge and conscience 
in his art has indeed a worse chance in them than the rash 
beginner or the charlatan. For he knowing what really 
can be well done for the sum proposed, and having a cha- 
racter to lose, is under restrictions which do not bind all his 
rivals. In anonymous competition an honourable character 
is of no value. He who promises the most is most likely to 
succeed—the most show of design is generally preferred— 
hence the absurd attempts at architectural display with 
inadequate means, the pretentious vulgarity of “ styles,” 
the sham antiquities,—in short, the want of modesty and 
common sense in design, that we see defacing our towns, 
especially in the public buildings. They are the results of 
these competitions. And if the Committees find, as they 
often do, that the estimates are exceeded on various pre- 
tences, and the “ style,” with its rich details, which capti- 
vated them so much, dwindles down in practice to a poor 
and meagre reality, of what avail is their too late experi- 
ence? If another building is wanted, there will be a fresh 
Committee, who have the same experience to go through. 
Sometimes these competitions come to nothing, and all the 
time and anxiety spent in the designs are entirely thrown 
away. Not one of them please the Committee, who even 
refuse the prizes offered. The anonymous crowd have no 
redress. Inthe late competition for the Oxford Museum, 
I am sure that considerably more than a thousand pounds 
were thus wasted by the architects on the drawings alone 
that were submitted to the Committee, without taking into 
consideration the value of their time spent in making the 
designs. Isit to be wondered at, that men, who can get 
anything else to do, should seldom meddle with compe- 
titions? Is it for the public interest that it should be so? 
It may be said that unlimited and anonymous competitions 
encourage rising talent and bring forward those who, from 
want of interest, would otherwise have been unnoticed ; 
that many able men now eminent in their profession have 
come forward by this means. It istrue that able men have 
risen by this means, as they would have done by any other. 
Activity and intelligence must succeed. But it may depend 
on circumstances, and chiefly on the means adopted, whe- 
ther the successful competitor be a conscientious artist or a 
clever charlatan. Architects must conform to the general 
practice, or retire from the field of public employment. 
They have often protested against the present system. 
It is for the public good that the ablest men should enter 
with confidence into competition for buildings which ought 
to decorate our cities and ennoble our public life. 

**ONE OF THE COMPETITORS FOR THE 
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The Atheneum Frangais has commenced the issue 
of a weekly Bulletin Archéologique, which promises 
to increase the value of the paper. The first 
chapter is on Etruscan Pottery, and discusses the 
Sacrifice of the Dog,—a subject frequently found 
on the Maremma vases. The dog was sacrificed to 
Apollo in times of pestilence. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter_Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, March 9, Mendelssohn’s ‘ St, 
PAUL.’ Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Lockey, Mr, 
Sims Reeves, Mr. J. A. Novello, and Mr. Weiss.—Tickets, 3s., 5s., 
and 10s, 6d. each, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


Mr. ALFRED MELLON respectfully announces that a series of 
Grand ORCHESTKAL UNION CONCERTS under his direction, 
will take place during the season at St. MAKTIN’S HALL. The 
first on Monday evening, April 2, 1855. Subscribers’ names re- 
ceived by Messrs. Cramer & Beale, 201, Regent Street. 








Drury Lane. — We have said enough, on 
former occasions, concerning the story and the 
music of ‘L’Etoile du Nord’ to absolve us from 
any need of attempting to describe either on the 
production of that opera at Drury Lane :—and 
well is it that we have had other means of judging 
M. Meyerbeer’s latest work than Mr. Smith’s 
management affords us. That he has taken some 
pains to produce the opera well, we concede. Of 
his ‘‘ adaptation” from M. Scribe’s text, by Mr. 
Reynoldson, we decline to speak, for reasons which 
it is needless to explain to our readers. His 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Tully, had been re- 
inforced by some of the band from Her Majesty's 
Theatre. His chorus, on Monday, was better than 
the best attainable chorus of an English opera 
company twenty years ago. His camp-scene to 
the second act is ingenious and picturesque, though 
not probable, and its exhibition was more applauded 
than the military finale, from which so much had 
been expected. But ‘‘some weeks of preparation” 
would not suftice to prepare a musical work of such 
intricacy and complication as ‘ L’Etoile’ in an un- 
musical theatre, even were Aladdin the manager, 
The artists engaged, besides being firm musi- 
cians, accomplished vocalists and fine actors, must 
thoroughly play into each other’s hands, as no hete- 
rogeneously collected company can do. The orches- 
tra must have that mixture of finish and ease whieh 
only comes of long practice and old habitation, 
Thus, the Londoners may be assured that no fair 
idea of M. Meyerbeer’s music is afforded to them by 
that which is to be heard at Drury Lane. We 
were perpetually reminded of the reply made to 
Handel, when the latter, at an improvized trial of 
‘The Messiah,’ vituperated his singer with ‘‘ You 
scoundrel, did you not tell me you could sing at 
sight ?”—“‘ Yes, sir, but not at first sight!” Such 
insight into the work as was afforded on Monday 
was only to be got by groping, guessing, and a 
desperate amount of good faith on the part of the 
uninitiated. The entire tent-scene and the finale 
to the second act, for instance (the most important 
portions of the opera), must have been a puzzle to 
those unacquainted with the music, and was @ 
pain to those better versed in it. Betwixt coarseness 
and inefficiency every effect was spoiled or sacri- 
ficed, and the temperate manner in which it passed 
off, considering all that is implied in ‘‘a first 
night,” may be ascribed to the execution, not to 
the intrinsic qualities of the opera. Nor could 
the principal singers be accepted as satisfactory, 
save by charity in its least discriminating humour. 
The Catharine (Mdlle. Jenny Baur) looks pretty 
and pigquante,—she has a sufficient soprano voice, 
but she flies at passages ofagility with the desperate 
resolution of a true German songstress having little 
real brilliancy, who fancies that Catharine's famous 
saying is a musical truth, and that “to will is todo.” 
But Catharine did not say ‘To will, without 
learning.” To accommodate Mdlle. Baur’s want 
of execution and the doleful fancy of her play- 
fellow, Mr. Drayton (the Peter), every tempo is 80 
moderated that, in spite of abbreviations in the 
dialogue, the first act of the opera is nearly half- 
an-hour longer in Drury Lane than at the Opéra 
Comique, Malle. Baur’s intonation, too, is doubt- 
ful,-—a fault singularly damaging to M. Meyer- 
beer’s music, with its delicate modulations. She 
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act. Her speaking of English is very good, and 
her acting not amiss.—Mr. Drayton, as we have 
more than once said, is not without dramatic in- 
tentions; but they are of the gloomy, stalking, 
deliberate sort. According to the bad old English 
fashion, he neglects the scene, or leaves the stage 
when his business is to be an accessory or a sup- 
port to others. When he should be prominent, he 
seems to think that he can hardly be sepulchral 
enough, or long enough in bringing to an end what 
he has to sing. The recovery from drunkenness in 
his tent-scene was not badly conceived. The dis- 
closure of himself as Czar, which quells the mutiny, 
was dreary, awkward, and inarticulate. His line, 
we suspect, to be one of the droning Anabaptists in 
‘Le Prophéte,’ and not a character comprising so 
many different lights and shades as that of the 
earpenter-Czar. It is hard, moreover, to understand 
why, when speaking serious orsentimental language, 
he should adopt tones of voice and fancies of pronun- 
ciation which recall the ‘‘ Adelphi effects” of Mr. 
Paul Bedford, when on burlesque intent. Next 
in importance to these, are Prascovia (Mrs. 
Drayton, formerly Miss Lowe), and Danilowitz 
(Mr. Bowler, from Manchester), neither of whom 
has sufficient voice, or was ready enough to do 
justice to the music assigned to each. Grritzenko, 
the blundering Tartar general, was entrusted to 
Mr. Leffler, who, by contrast with some of his 
comrades, seemed refined and capable as a sing- 
ing actor in a grotesque part. But well-a-day 
for the two vivandiéres. ‘These were personated 
by Miss Arden and Miss Johnson, — neither 
Lady having the slightest musical pretension, 
and both accordingly flagging and floundering 
through their scenes, which are among the brightest 
and best portions of the opera. For George, Mr. 
Williams had been pressed into the service ; — 
for Ismailoff the Cossack, Mr. Miranda,—whose 
cavalry song got an encore. Even as our English 
operatic forces stand at present, such a cast as the 
above can by no means be accepted as the best 
which Mr. Smith could have obtained ; and we 
gannot but figure to ourselves how severe would 
have been the mortification of the maestro—fasti- 
dious as he is reputed to be, and particularly fas- 
tidious over the production of ‘ L’Etoile’-—had he 
witnessed in what manner his latest-born child 
was introduced to our public. Mr. Smith, we 
believe, has withstood all remonstrance on the 
occasion,—and, availing himself of doubts arising 
from the copyright law, has produced the opera 
without permission or privilege from the composer, 
making of it a spectacle, accompanied by incom- 
petent singers. Whatever be the reception of the 
work, so coarse a musical travesty of it can only be 
regarded as one of those mishaps to Art, which 
tend to adjourn the establishment of an opera in 
English in this country, whether on a great ora 
small scale. 





MENDELSSOHN’S ‘Sr. Pavu..’—While ‘‘ Young 
Germany” is doing its best to sneer down the 
reputation of Mendelssohn, in favour of Herren 
Schumann and Wagner—and while our Philhar- 
monic Directors, having likewise, to all appearance, 
“eaten nightshade,” are, after a long course of 
selfish supineness, now proffering, on bended 
knees, such honours and compliments to the de- 
structive leader as were never before by them paid 
to any master of his art—‘‘ Old English” loyalty 
and taste are going their steady way as usual, 
frequenting and favouring that which is good in 
proportion as they thoroughly understand it. Now 
that ‘Elijah’ is known by heart to our oratorio- 
gocrs, they naturally wish to hear ‘St. Paul’ in its 
turn. They may never, it is possible, adopt it so 
lovingly; for the earlier oratorio, with all its merits, 
is the less various, grand, and engaging work of the 
two; but it bids fair to rise into a steady esteem 
and frequency of performance which it has not yet 
enjoyed here. ‘St. Paul’ has been selected, we 
hear, for the Birmingham Festival,—it was given 
yesterday week at Exeter Hall by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, by whom it is announced for repe- 
tition, and on Wednesday it was performed at St. 
Martin’s Hall, under Mr. Hullah’s direction. We 
have never heard his chorus so efficient as on this 
occasion. We have never heard the bass part much 


aseana 


also is due to Mrs. Enderssohn, and more to Mr. 
Herberte (whois less experienced in our orchestras), 


parts Mrs. and Mr. Sims Reeves, who were pre- 
vented from appearing by influenza. Miss Palmer, 
who is rising as a singer, was encored in the con- 
tralto arioso, ‘ But the Lord.’—The popular portion 
of St. Martin’s Hall was not so much crowded, as 
crammed, with an audience. 





HayYMARKET.—The Spanish dancers have suc- 
ceeded Miss Cushman, and returned with a rein- 
' forcement of a new and increased troupe, which, 
| under the direction of Sefiora Perea Nena, excel 





| their predecessors in the rapidity and sparkle of 


| their motions. Mr. Buckstone has distinguished 
| their re-appearance with fresh and brilliant sce- 
| nery, giving full effect to the two new ballets pro- 
| duced on Monday, by name ‘The Bullfighter’ and 
‘The Gallician Féte.’ 
activity and expression. In it the Sefiora is assisted 
by Sefior Marcos Diaz, and they represent the 
bashful courtship of a rustic couple, who after 
doubtfully advancing and retreating, become mu- 


passion, rudely and grotesquely displayed, and 
with its infinite variety dazzling the eyes and per- 
plexing the senses of the spectators. The popu- 
larity of these coryphées is likely to be greatly 
augmented by the judicious selection of novelties 
now made. 





Lycrum.—‘ Too Much of a Good Thing’ is the 
name of a small farce produced on Thursday week, 
in which Mr. Roxby performs the part of a Cap- 
tain Hector Montgomery, who, to get free from the 
attentions of a too affectionate wife, feigns illness; 
keeps his room, has his wine and spirits sent him 
in medicine phials, and places a lay-figure at night 
in his bed, while regaling himself at Cremorne. 
Of course the trick is discovered, and the dummy, 
being transferred to his wife’s bed, serves in turn 
to awaken his jealousy, and lead, as the result, to 
a better understanding in future ;—‘‘ the golden 
mean” in love, as in other matters being, by way 
of tag, the moral recommended. The house was 
poorly attended. 





SaDLER’s WELLS.—‘ Macbeth’ was reproduced 
on Saturday to an exceedingly numerous audience ; 
some changes being made in the cast. Mr. F. 
Robinson performed the part of Macduff with grace 
and spirit ; and Miss Atkinson, as Lady Macbeth, 
displayed considerable aptitude for this class of 
character, though as yet wanting in experience, 
and evidently labouring under the aati 
of insufficient study. Mr. Phelps was exceedingly 
elaborate in his delineation of the ambitious Thane, 
and was careful to interpret every phase of the 
action, besides being particular to a fault in his 
reading of every line, pointing the meaning with 
elocutionary diligence. His aim was evidently to 
interpret the text fully, and to satisfy the numer- 
ous spectators who, with book in hand, followed 
every verse of the poem as pronounced by the 
actor, sometimes criticizing the form of expression, 
and always attentive to the lights and shades of 
emphasis, which, in Mr. Phelps’s acting, is distri- 
buted with anxious significance, and, by force of 
long and continuous practice, with ape pro- 
priety. This is an advantage which the performer 
has gained by his perpetual repetition of the Shak- 
spearian drama, Every word has been well con- 
sidered, and its relative value and position are duly 
regarded and skilfully illustrated. Of all our 
actors, Mr. Phelps is the most judicious, if not the 
most startling or effective. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—The pro- 
gramme of Mr. Ella’s second Musical Evening 
offered no novelty, unless the performance in pub- 
lic of Beethoven's first Pianoforte Zrio—so dear 
to amateurs, though we do not recollect to have 
heard it at any chamber concert,— merits the 





name. Herr Pauer was the pianist advertised. 


better sung than it was by Mr. Thomas. Credit 


because his duty is the more ungracious of the 
two, for the manner in which, on almost a moment's 
notice, they replaced, in the soprano and tenor 


The latter is a marvel of 


tually fascinated, and surrender to the tumult of 


From witnesses on whom we can rely, we learn 
that the sudden appearance of Madame Viardot 
at the Italian Opera of Paris has been attended 
with brilliant success. Our correspondents state 
that she was in excellent voice, and that she took 
the audience by storm by her vocal execution and 
animated acting. Nothing comparable, we can 
believe, has been heard and seen on that stage for 
many a year. The Parisian public, though cynical, 
is not stupid ;—and it will not surprise us if she 
revive the golden days of the theatre,—supposing 
that any acceptable novelties can be added to its 
repertory. 

They dance in the court, 
They dance in the tower, 

and the following lines, which are sung by some 
Mussulman or Mussulwoman in Mr. Planché’s 
‘Oberon,’ run a seeming chance of being the 
motto of our theatrical year;—even though new 
Taglionis are hard to find, and though no suc- 
cessor has yet caught up the mantle and the 
mask of Mdlle. Fanny Elssler’s admirable panto- 
mime. Bayaderes have taken their place among 
‘‘Adelphi effects.” Boleros and Bo-Peep are, be- 
twixt them, said to have set Mr. Buckstone’s 
management stoutly on its feet.—Mdlle. Flora 
Fabbri, asa flower, or some other natural curiosity, 
draws crowds to admire her ballet, at that home 
of dramatized wickedness, the Thédtre Porte 
St.-Martin in Paris. But the latest and the 
most lasting record of the reviving power of 
Two Legs is, a new specimen of numismatic 
art, which, as foreign journals state, has been 
just Senn at Trieste in honour of Madame 
Guy-Stéphan. This cheerful and elastic little 
Lady has danced the Triestine public back to 
| the deserted Opera-house there with such golden 
results that the management, rescued from ruin, 
and enriched by her entrechats and pointes, has 
gratefully commanded a medal in commemoration 
of the miracle, with the motto “‘ Stéphan sospita.” 
What a treasure will this coin be for antiquaries 
in the year of grace 2000 !—Here, since ballet is 
the theme, may be mentioned the début at the 
Grand Opéra in Paris of Mdlle. Berretta, a very 
young Italian lady, described. as more stout than 
graceful, who, nevertheless, by & pirouette of a new 
pattern, is described as having succeeded in ‘ Le 
Diable & Quatre.’ 

We have received the following from our Cor- 
respondent at Naples.—‘‘To the great military 
musical vocal movement here, I perceive you have 
alluded. It began on the occasion of the festivals 
in honour of the ‘Immacolata Concezione,’ and 
has since been continued in the provinces at holiday 
times of a similar character. Indeed, it may now 
be regarded as a permanent institution of the 
army, for a certain number of men have been 
chosen from every regiment to be trained for this 
purpose. Chorus-singing will gain much by this 
move. At Avellino, a few days since, the Chas- 
seurs chanted a Hymn, composed expressly for the 
occasion by Mercadante. Apart from its influence 
on music, one can scarcely repress a smile at this 
curious mixture of things military and divine; but, 
as our troops have nothing else to do—perhaps' 
happily so for themselves—they may as well act 
as body-guard to the Madonna and the Saints, 
and officiate as their singing men.—Is it out of 
place to mention a remarkable relic of antiquity 
which was carried in procession at La Cava a short 
time since—‘ A Hair of the Madonna’ ?”—To this 
Italian paragraph it may be added, that Maestro 
Metuzzi has been appointed to succeed Signor 
Raimondi as Chapel-master at the Vatican ;—that 
Signor Apolloni has produced a new opera, ‘ The 
Hebrews,’ at Venice, with that entire success 
which appears to attend every new opera in Italy; 
—that Signor Gaetano Rossi, author of a century 
of libretti, lately died at Verona at the patriarchal 
age of ninety-seven ;—and that the Modenese have 
been thrown into fits of rapture by the singing of 
“la brava” Cremont, a young French lady, from 
the Conservatoire of Paris, in ‘ Lorenzino de’ Me- 
dici,’ one of Signor Pacini’s countless operas. 

At Brussels, where the stir made about music 
appears to be more solemnly restless than satis- 
factory (the good results of the Conservatoire, as an 
instrumental school, being excepted), the Chambre 
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has refused. to vote a new organ for the Cathedral, 

though a new organ is greatly wanted there, no | 
tolerable instrument existing in Brussels, nor in | 
any other town of H.M. King Leopold’s kingdom ; 

and though Roman Catholicism has in Belgium 

much real pomp and ascendaney.—A curious adver- 

tisement, cited in the Gazette Musicale, announced 

that Father Herrmann, belonging to the order of | 
the Barefooted Carmelites, would first preach a | 
sermon, on a given day, in the Church of Sainte | 
Gudule (the Cathedral aforesaid), and afterwards | 
execute on the organ some of his compositions. | 
Father Herrmann, says our authority, was in his | 
worldly days a pianist. Is this the gentleman who | 
was in England some years ago with Dr. Liszt ?— | 
Something more interesting to antiquaries and | 
students is the announcement of another series of | 
Historic Concerts, about to be given in Brussels 
by M. Fétis. 

Mr. Henry Marston has migrated from Sadler's 
Wells to the Shoreditch stage, in order to assist in 
the Shaksperian revivals at ‘the New National 
Standard Theatre,” which commence this even- 
ing with the tragedy of ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’ Mr. Marston will represent the Roman 
who thought “the world well lost for love”;—the 
heroine, it is almost needless to add, being imper- 
sonated by Miss Glyn. We shall probably bestow 
some attention on these doings at the East end, 
both in regard to the present theatre and its 
neighbour the City of London, which we hear is 
likely to produce an original tragedy or two in the 
course of the Easter season. 

The Tipperary theatricals, which some have 
been used to consider as plants of true Hibernian 
growth, run some chance of being cast into shade 
by the sorrowful singings and deadly doings of 
many an amateur Villikins and Corsican Brother 
in London,—your thorough amateur, be it noted, 
always selecting that which is at once most popu- 
lar, most theatrical, and most difficult of execu- 
tion. Yet one more representation, in aid of the 
Crimean Fund, was the other evening given at the 
St. James's Theatre-—We hear, too, of entertain- 
ments in prospect which interest us even more in- 
timately, as connected not with the victims of the 
sword, but with those of the pen. One of these, 
which may ‘‘come off” at the Olympic Theatre 
during Passion week, should be looked out and 
listened for, by all who have amused themselves 
with the light literature of the hour, and who have 
not sufficiently adverted to the wear of mind and 
tear of spirits which have gone to its incessant 
production. We may be enabled, perhaps, to give 
more positive announcements of this performance 
shortly. 





MISCELLANEA 

Colonial Book Post.—The following notice has 
been issued: —On and from the Ist of March 
[Thursday last], the regulations of the Colonial 
book post will, in most respects, be assimilated 
with those of the inland book post, and will be as 
follows, viz:—1. A book packet may contain any 
number of separate books, publications, prints, 
almanacs or maps, and any quantity of paper, 
parchment or vellum, (to the exclusion of letters, 
whether sealed or open;) and the books, maps, 
paper, &c., may be either printed, written, or 
plain, or any mixture of the three. 2. The packet 
must not exceed two feet in length, breadth, or 
width. 3. The name and address of the sender, 
and any words not in the nature of a letter, may 
be written or printed upon the envelope or cover 
of the packet, in addition to the name and address 
of the person to whom it may be forwarded. 4. 
The books, &c., may be in any binding, mounting 
or covering, whether such binding, &c., be loose 
or attached. In the case of prints or maps, rollers 
Imay accompany them; and markers, whether of 
paper or otherwise, may be sent with books or 
other printed papers, 5. If a book packet be 
found to contain any inclosure which is sealed or 
otherwise closed against inspection, or any letter 
whether sealed or not, the letter or other inclosure 
will be taken out and forwarded to the address on 





the paeket, charged with the full postage as an 


unpaid letter, together with an additional rate 


equal to the amount chargeable on a book not 
exceeding half-a-pound in weight. The remainder 
of the packet, if duly prepaid, will be forwarded 
without any extra charge. 6. If a packet be not 
sufficiently prepaid according to its weight, but 
nevertheless bear postage stamps of the value of a 
single book-rate, it will not, as heretofore, become 
liable to the letter rate of postage, but will be 
forwarded charged with the deficient. book-postage, 
and an additional book-rate asa fine. 7. In the 
event of a book packet being posted altogether 
unpaid, or paid less than a single rate, it will be 
detained and sent to the Dead Letter Office. The 
following is a list of the British Colonies and pos- 
sessions to which the book post has been established, 
and to which, therefore, these extended privileges 
apply; and annexed to the name of each Colony 
is a table of the rates of postage, chargeable on 
books, &c., sent under the above regulations, from 
the United Kingdom :—The British West Indies, 
Bermuda, Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Printe Edward Island, Newfoundland, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Ionian Islands, St. Helena, Gold Coast, 
Cape Town, New South Wales, South Australia, 
New Zealand, not exceeding half-a-pound in weight, 
6d.; exceeding half.a-pound and not exceeding 
1 pound, 1s. ; exceeding 1 pound and not exceeding 
2 pounds, 2s.; exceeding 2 pounds and not ex- 
ceeding 3 pounds, 3s.;— East Indies, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Hong Kong, not exceeding half-a-pound 
in weight, 8d.; exceeding half-a-pound and not 
exceeding 1 pound, 1s. 4d.; exceeding 1 pound 
and not exceeding 2 pounds, 2s. 8d.; exceeding 2 
pounds and not exceeding 3 pounds, 4s. No 
book packet exceeding the weight of 3 pounds 
can be sent to the East Indies or to New South 
Wales ; but on books, &c., addressed to any of the 
other Colonies above enumerated, the postage for 
heavier packets will increase by two rates of 
postage for every pound or fraction of a pound. 
Book packets can onty be forwarded to the above 
British Colonies and Possessions by British or 
Colonial mail packets, excepting in the case of 
Cape Town, New Zealand, and St. Helena, to 
which places (there being no direct packets) books 
may be forwarded by private ship. In no case can 
a book packet be sent to the Colonies (except at 
the letter rate of postage) through a foreign 
country. 

The White Horse.—“In your paper of February, 3rd ult., 
there is a review of ‘ Horses and Hounds,’ by Scrutator, in 
which occurs the following :—‘ The White Horse over our 
inn-doors is, we believe, the remnant of a compliment 
originally paid to the House of Hanoyer when it succeeded 
to the throne of these realms,—the horse of that colour 
being the badge of that House.’ Now, Sir, this opinion I 
believe to be incorrect. The sign of the White Horse we 
owe, most probably, to the old Saxon invaders. At all 
events, the White Horse was the ensign of the county of 
Kent centuries before England was troubled with Hano- 
verians. Being so, it is rather a favourite sign in that 
county. It is very probable that the name prevails more 
in Kent than elsewhere,—not only as the sign of inns, but 
as designating hills and vales. Where it does prevail else- 
where, I think it will often be found of more ancient date 
than the Hanoverian accession. I say nothing of the horses 
cut in chalk in Gloucestershire, in Dorset, near Weymouth, 
&c.—Apologizing for troubling you, I am, &c., 

“W. A. R.” 


Back Numbers.—‘‘I have taken the liberty of 
calling your attention to the following instance 
of sharp dealing, which I should hardly have 
credited of a respectable house, unless I had been 
fully cognizant of it myself:—In the Atheneum of 
December the 16th, 1854, page 1535, I saw an 
advertisement of ‘Structural and Systematic 
Botany,’—‘ price 1s.,—forming six numbers of 
Orr’s Circle of the Sciences.’ The second week 
in January, I ordered it of a bookseller. In due 
time it came down; but lo! and behold! instead 
of 1s., the charge was 1s. 6d., or one half more 
than the advertised price. In the correspondence 
that ensued, the extortion was defended on the 
plea that they were back numbers. I directed the 
bookseller to send the back numbers back to the 
publishers, JAMES BLapon.” 

** Pont-y-Pool, Feb. 12.” 








To CorresPonpents.—J. M. B.—-L.—H. A.—S. 0,—J. B. 
T.—L. B. R.—received. 





In 1 vol. feap. Sve. cloth lettered, price 10s. ¢d. 


HE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By J. A. ORK, A.B, F.R.CS.1, 
“ We are confident of the success of Mr..Orr’s ‘ Principles of 
Sopper:; »— Lancet. 
“ The highest praise we can bestow on the work is to say, it is the 
record of the opinions of an able surgeon.” 
a ‘ Medical Times and Gazette. 
on” : Fannin & Co. London: J. Churchill; and Longman 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 9s. 6d. 


,ELIGAN on DISEASES of the SKIN. 
L “ This work will be found a valuable addition to the library 
of the practitioner.” — Medical Times and Gazette. 

“ It is practical in its descriptions, in its diagnosis, and in its 
treatment. It bears the marks of great care and extensive obser- 
vation, and its style is simple, clear, and condensed. 

: Dublin Medical Press, 
Dublin: Fannin & Co. London: Longman & Co. 


” 





In 1 vol. feap..8vo, cloth, 68. 


frLoon's SURGICAL ANATOMY of the 


ARTERIES. 
By J. H. POWER, F.R.C.S.I. ; 

“A really standard book; and we are glad to see this edition 
carefully edited and enlarged as it is by Dr. Power. The work is 
concise, clear, and simple. ”— Lancet. 

Dublin: Fannin & Co. London: Longman & Co. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d.; by post, 28. 


HE MEDICAL STUDENT'S GUIDE. 
. Containing the Latest Regulations of all the Licensing 
‘orporations, 
Dublin: Fannin & Co. London: Longman & Co. 


Just received, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. pp. 352, price 58. sewed, 
HE AMERICAN ALMANAC and REPO- 
SITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for the Year 1855. 
_____ London: Triibuer & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, in a handsome volume of 108 pages, cloth limp, 
rice 18. 


P 
HE HISTORICAL POCKET ANNUAL 
for 1855, containing a Chronologieal Summary of the Events 
of 1854, with Abstracts of important State Papers; an Account of 
ie War; an Obituary of Notable Persons; and Remarkable 
Disasters, By Dr. BERGEL. 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 














Price 2J. 2s. in 2 handsome 8vo. volumes, appropriately bound, and 
illustrated by upwards of 1,200 Hieroglyphic and other Engray- 
ings, many (f which are beautifully coloured, 


YHE MONUMENTAL HISTORY of EGYPT, 
as recorded on the Kuins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs, 
By WILLIAM OSBURN, K.S.L. 
Author of ‘Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth, 
* Israel in Egypt,’ &c. 

The number of hieroglyphics and other illustrations amounts to 
upwards of 1,200, not one of which has been copied from any exist- 
ing English work, many being taken from sketches by the author's 
own hand; whilst assistance has also been sought from very ela- 
borate and costly works issued by the Governments of France, 
Italy, and Germany, and which are almost unknown in England. 
The engravers employed have been engaged in the highest walks of 
Art, and are the same as were occupied in the illustration of La- 
yard’s * Nineveh,’ ‘he Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels,” 
and Murray’s * Llluminated Book of Common Prayer.’ 

Great expense has been incurred in producing this admirable 
work in a style worthy of the contents. It is printed with all the 
care which the nature of the book requires, and with every atten-~ 
tion to artistic elegance and typographical beauty. 

Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON, 
Now ready, in a closely-printed volume of 800 pages, price 149. with 
. a Portrait of the Author, from a Painting by T. J. Gullick, 


URIOSITIES of. LONDON; exhibiting the 

most Rare and Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metro- 

polis; with nearly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. By JOHN 
TLMRs, F.S.A., Editor of the ‘ Year-book of Facts.” 

“ Life-long observation, books, conversation, and tradition, have 
each contributed to swell the facts that find a place in the * Curi- 
osities of London.’ These facts are numerous, and well brought 
together; nor do we know where so much information respecting 
the metropolis. can be found in a single volume, or even in many 
volumes.”— Spectator, Feb. 4, 1855. 

“The plan of the work is excellent, and every page bears proof 
of the research and industry of the author. We have been sur- 
prised at the amount.and variety as well as_the accuracy of the 
information. The book is sure to be a standard work in the lite- 
rature of the metropolis; and Mr. Timbs has crowned bis long 
and varied literary labours by this valuable and acceptable 
volume.”—Literary Gazette, Feb. 17, 1855. 

“The execution is creditable to Mr. Timbs’s great industry and 
research, and is remarkable fur careful ilation judicio 
observations. Juvenile readers, men of business, and antiquaries, 
may all profit by the ‘Curiosities of London.’” 

conomrist, Feb. 10, 1855. 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 








Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. and JOSHUA G. FITCH, 


“ This is without exception the most complete and satisfactory 
elucidation of the principles and the best guide to the practice of 
arithmetic which has falien under our notice.” t . 

Morning Chronicle. 

“ This is a systematic course of numerical reasoning and com- 
preston. illustrated by very numerous exercises. Arithmetic is 
ere made an instrument of mental discipline. We have examin 
the little volume with some care, and feel sure that it will make 
not only good calculators, but ¢ reasoners. We have seldom 

seen practice and theory more skilfully allied.”—Atlas. 

“ A valuable practical work for educational use.” 4 

Literary Gazette. 
“A very ample and elaborate manual.”— Guardian. 

“This book has merit—the demonstrations are very clear and 
good.”— English Journal of Education. a 

“Ina scientific as well as a popular. point of view, it is not sut- 
passed.among elementary books on the subject in the English Jan- 

e.”"— Observer. 

“One of the best practical and compendious treatises we have 
met with. The book has enough merit in its logical acumen, 
methodical arr t, aud comprehensi tor n¢ 
it.”—Leader. 

“ The authors remove unnecessary difficulties from the path of 
the tyro, and give him an intellectual equivalent for his intellec- 
tual labour.”—Tait’s Magazine, . 

“ Incomparably superior to any other work of the same comp2ss 
upon the science of numbers which we have yet seen.” _ ! 

ristiaw Times. 

London : Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh : Oliver 
& Boyd; W. P. Kennedy, 
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Now ready, in 8vo. price 31s, Gd. 


CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY: 


Being an INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 


By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &c, &e. 
Illustrated with upwards of 1,800 Wood Engravings. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Loneman & Co. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY: 


Being an Introduction to the STUDY of the STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, 
CLASSIFICATION, and DISTRIBUTION of PLANTS. 
By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D. &c. 
Illustrated by 595 Wood Engravings. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Buacx. London: Loneman & Co. 





Short'y will be published, in crown 8vo. 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


From the EARLIEST TIMES to the OVERTHROW of the WESTERN 
EMPIRE; 
(Comprising the HISTORY of CHINA, INDIA, BACTRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA, ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, LYDIA, 
. PHENICIA, EGYPT, CARTHAGE, GREECE, ROME, &c.) 
By Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Loneman & Co. 





In the Press, 


DR. J. Y. SIMPSON’S OBSTETRIC MEMOIRS 


AND CONTRIBUTIONS, 
INCLUDING THOSE ON ANZAZSTHESIA. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Loneman & Co. 





Just published, in 2 large vols. super-royal 8yo. 3i. 15s. 


' MORTON’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; 


IN WHICH 
The Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in all their Departments, 
are thoroughly and Practically Treated. 
By upwards of FIFTY of the most eminent FARMERS, LAND-AGENTS, and ScienTIFIC MEN of the day. 
Illustrated by above One Thousand Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
Buiackiz & Son, Warwick-square, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, and GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Free by post to any one writing for it, 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, and WORKS in SCIENCE and GENE- 
RAL LITERATURE, 
Published by WALTON & MABERLY. 
Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, general notices are given of the chief subjects and most prominent pecu- 


liarities of the books. The publication is designed to put the reader, as far as possible, in the same position as if he had 
iuspected for himself, at least cursorily, the works described. 





London: Watton & MaBerzy, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 





This day is published, price 12s, royal 8yvo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


Being a Translation of the General Part of 
THIBAUT’S SYSTEM DES PANDEKTEN RECHTS. 
With NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By NATHANIEL LINDLEY, of the'Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Wittisam MAxwELL, 32, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn, Law Bookseller and Publisher; 
HODGES & SMITH, Grafton-strect, Dublin. 





HURCH MUSIC.—Publishing by subscrip- 
tion, the SECON D VOLUME ofthe CHORAL RESPONSE 

and LIV'ANIES of the United Chareh of England and Irelved 
Collected from authentic sources, by the Rev. JOHN JEBB, A.M. 
Rector of Peterstow, Herefordshire. Price to Subscribers, 2is.; 
to Non-Subscribers, 31s. 6d. Subscriptions received by Ropert 


— Lg Co. (Publishers to the Queen), New Burlington-street, 





“QPEAK GENTLY.”—The Music by Miss 

LINDSAY, composer of ‘Excelsior, dedicated to Miss 
Dolby.—* In adapting the music, Miss Lindsay has very happily 
brought out the tender feeling which the language conveys. ‘I he 
echoing of the refrain, * Speak gently,’ by the accompaniment, has 
a very sweet and soothing effect. Like her * Excelsior,’ it addresses 
itself immediately to the heart, and awakens its kindliest emo- 
tions. ie symphonies are simple and flowing, and the continued 
accompaniment remarkable for its ease and sprightliness,”— Vide 
Glasgow Sentinel, 28. éd. 

London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 


FOR THE MUSICAL STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


’ r 
p® MARX’S OWN EDITION of the UNI- 

A VERSAL SCHOOL of MUSIC, enlarged for the use of the 
English student. Translated by A H.WEHRHAN, his Pupil. 
Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. 367 pages, 158. This Edition, printed here 
with Dr. Marx’s sanction and co-operation, can only be issued by 
Ropert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, other publications 
a translations from earlier editions. May be ordered of 
any Book or Music seller. 








EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC by T. Kuna. 

_ —Deux Valses de Salon, price 3s, each ; Illustrations of the 

Arabian Nights, six numbers, 2s. each; Lénore, ballade, 5s.; Songs 

of the Olden Time, six numbers, 2s. 6d. each ; Hymne. 38. 6d. For 

a review of these elegant. positions, see the Ath of Feb. 3. 
Copyright of, and published by, Wessel & Co. 229, Regent-street. 








In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth gilt, 

DICTIONARY of TERMS in ART. Edited 
and Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. Author of 
‘Costume in England,’ &c. Illustrated by 500 Engravings. The 
plan embraced in the present work includes all sueh terms as are 
generally employed in Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving, whe- 

ther descriptive of real objects or principles of action. 

Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 





MR. HIGHLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE UNITY of MATTER: a Dialogue on 
the Relation between the various Forms of Matter which 
affect the Senses. By ALEX. STEPHEN WILSON. Fceap. tvo. ° 
limp cloth, 3s. 


London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L. &c. 


In 14 vols. demy 8vo. Lisrary Epition (the Eighth), 
with Porrraits .. oe oe oe - 


In 20 volumes crown Svo. « * es /- 600 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EPITOME 


OF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
Seventh Edition. Price 7s, 6d. bound in leather. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


To be completed in 44 Monthly Parts, at a outing: 


£10 10 0 








forming 12 Volumes at 4s. bound in clo’ 
30 Parts are published. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ATLAS 


TO 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Containing 109 Coloured Maps and Plans of Countries, 
Battles, Sieges, and Sea- Fights. 

Constructed, under the superintendence of SIR A. ALISON, 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. Author of the 
* Physic: tlas.” 

In crown 4to, 22. 128. 6d.; Library Edition, on large paper, 3. 38. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








A New and Improved Edition, price 78. 6d. 


THE ANGLER’S COMPANION 
TO THE 
RIVERS and LOCHS of 
SCOTLAND. 


By T. T. STODDART. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Third Edition, with 15 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


THE MOOR and the LOCH; 


Containing minute Instructions in all HIGHLAND SPORTS. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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READY, MARCI, 1555. 
HE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XVII. Vol. V., price 2s. 6d., post 38. 
Contents. 


I. sfuts Education. ae 


IL. phy of John Banim. 
os The Poets of Labor,— Robert Nicoll, (ierald Massey. 
1V. National, Factory and Reformatory Schools. — Second 


r. Factory Schools. 
Vv. on meet Lite.—Joner sh Balsamo, Count Cagliostro. 
VI. The Ancient Manuscripts of Trinity College, Dublin, 
VII. The er ofaSs cone man. , Boo 
ace 
Vix" Genie tend of te Progress of Reformatory and 
Ragged Schools, and of Prison Discipline. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, —— -street. London: 
Marshall & Co. ; an‘ ‘& Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


Simpkin, 


QLACKWOOD' s MAGAZINE. for Marcu.— 
Messrs. BLACKWOOD have to announce that, in conse- 
uence of irregularity in its transit by Railway, the Number for 
the present Mouth, which was despatched from Edinburgh at the 
usual time, did not reach Loudon in time for publication in 
due course yesterday. Copics have now arrived, and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 
37, Paternoster-row, March 1, 2 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1855. No. CCCCLXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
e Beggar’s Legacy. 
Taide a BoramnesPart IV. 
abond Life in Mexico. 
pees eg Census. 
Peep at 
The Story of the Campaign.— 
the Crimea— 
Chap. fs Circumspective——X VI. 


art 1V. Written ina Tent in 
The Hospitals on the 


Bosphorus. 
The Ministerial Changes. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


FeAS ER’S MAGAZINE for Marcu, 
Price 28, 6d.; or, by post, 38., contains— 
The Rule of Good Nuns. 
Germany— Past and Future. 
Ye Oyl of Whelps: an Incident 
in the Life of the great French 





Moral Insanity.— Dr. Mayo's 
Croonian Lectures. 

An August at Felixstow. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Home. By T. Westwood. Chirurgeon, Ambrose Paré. 

The Old Woria and the New. Whitelocke’s Embassy to Swe- 

Hinchbrook. C. Jeaffre-| den. . 
son, Author of Yorewe Rise.’| The Government, the Aristo- 
Part IL. cracy, and the Country. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


E GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 

HISTORICAL_REVIEW for MARCH contains the fol- 
loner articles:—1. Lord John Russell’s Life of Fox.—2. The 
Battle of Ticonderoga, in 1758.—3. The History of a French Com- 
mune, from the French of Thierry.—4. pee | Farren’s Christmas 
Eves.—5. The Reign of Edward the Fift wig Letters of 
Dean Swift and Pope.—7. Poems by the oy . Mitford and i. 
Cc. V. Le Grice.— "he Roman Fdition of the Septuagint. —9. 
Results of Charch Repaiw at Betchworth.—lv. The Stapley Me. 
morial Window at Norwieh.—With Correspondence of Sylvanus 
Urban, Notes of the Month, Historical and Miseellaneous Reviews, 
Reports of Archeological’ Societies, Historical Chronicle, and 
OstTuary, including are of Lord F. Fitzclarence, Sir Andrew 

rnard, Right Hon. Sir T. Lewis, Bishop Vidal, Dr. Philli- 

more, Dr. Fenwick, Dr. Geidine Bird, Rev. Mr. Canon ok 
Rev. W. J. Rees of Cascob, Rev. Richard Jones, E. J. Wilson, 
Esq., &c. &c. Price 28. 6d. 


Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


JENTLEY’S “MISCELLANY, 
By W. Harrison 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
For MARCH, contains—" The Spendthrift.” 
Ainsworth, Esq.— —The Conduct of the War—The Resources of the 
Anatolian ‘Shores of the Black Sea—The Czar Nicholas and the 
French Actress. By Dudley Costello—The Russians at Home— 
The February Winter—The Parson’s Oath—Aspen Court. By 
Shirley Brooks, &c. &c. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


HE ARTIST, No. VI., published this day, 

contains : —Letters on Ruskinism, No. 5—Life of Etty—Les- 

lie’s Handbook for Young Painters—Poetry—Kugler’s History of 

Art, apy Chevreul on Oil Paint—Fogleberg the Beulptor 
—Visits to Studios—The Bernal Collection—Art Gossip, &c. 


The FIRST MONTHLY PART of the ARTIST, containing 
Numbers L to V., is now ready, price 28. 6d. 
Office of the Artist, 310, Strand, London. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
JOURNAL. Part 84, MARCH, 1855, 18.—Illustrations : 
Two Large Copper-plate engravings of the Patent Axle-box 
a ally Railway Carriage Axle-box, and Mr. J. B. Jackson's 
Smokeless Furnace for Steam-boilers, and 21 Wood Engravings,— 
Contents: The Labours of Seven Years—Railway Carriage —A xle- 
box —Slater and Tall’s Woodworking Machinery — Smokeless 
Furnaces for Steam Boilers—American Notes by our own Corre- 
poe Desmpediion of x ater by Heat — Steam Jet under 
ire Grates—Steam Blowers—A Mississippi Steamer—Furnace for 
Wet Fuel—Corn Planter—Self- ‘acting Altimeter—Modern War 
Gunnery—Robb’s Railway Brake—Lord Berriedale’s Thistle Paper 
—Fuel Gases for making Carbonate of Soda—Globe Steam Engine 
—Cowburn’s Oscillating Safety Valve—Paris Exhibition, 1555— 
British Association at Glasgow—Law Reports in Patents— Fabri- 
cated Trade Marks—Porter’s Auchor—Clark’s Purification of 
Water—Money Tills—Reviews of New Books—Proceedings of 
Societies—Monthly Notes—Lists of all New Patents. 
Hebert, 88, Cheapside. Editor's offices (offices for Pa 7, 
Lincoln tnn‘fields, London _ eamisbien 


THE MONTHLY 


(aeTIAN SPECTATOR, No. LI, 
MARCH, 64 pp. price Sixpence. 





























for 


Contents, 
I. Letters to the Seattered. “By T. T. Lynct 
II. The Mission of Death. id sai 
ILL. The Prophets of the Old Testament.—I. Moses. 
v Nicholas Gebelli ; or, my Life. Chapter III. 
VI.  Sottags fn Getta Lit 
ottings in en iterature, 
Vil. TAteraty 
VIIL. Record Of Christian Missions. 
IX. Monthly Retrospect. 


me Volume for 1854, 800 pages, cloth lettered, price 7¢., is now 
W. Freeman, 69, Fleet-street, 





Published this day, price 28. . Od. 


OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for MARCH.—Conteuts :— 

1, Current and Cost Price of Corn. 7 28 
2. Effect of Recent Orders in Council, relative to English, Russian, 

and Neutral Commerce. 
. Statistics of Nice Maritir 

. Effect of Good or Bad Ti ims on Committals to Prison. 

. Miscellanea. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
MARCH, price 14, contains with its usual variety of sub- 
jects:—A Life of WwW ordsworth—Church Rate History and Kemedy 
—Present State of Sunday Trading in London—Conversion of 
pea American Bishop on the War—he New Vicar (a 
Pale)—& 





Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, price 2s, 6d., contains :— 
1. The Soldier-Surgeon. A Tale, with a Moral for the War-Office. 
2. Memoirs of the Lacys. 





3. F lights to Fairyland. Second Flight. 
4. The Dramatic Writers of Ireland.—No. 1II. 
5. Memoirs of James Montgomery. 
6. The Countess of Blessington. 
7. A Myth A Sister's] Prayer. By Mortimer Collins. 
8 Papers on Poetry. No. I.—The Nationality of Spanish Poetry. 
9, By the Fireside in the Frost. 
Dublin : James M‘Glashana, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; William 


S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, 
HE RAMBLER for’ Marcu. 


Price 1s. 6d., by post 28., Contenta: 1. The Patriotic Fund— 
2, Compton Hall, ‘Chapters Vi. and VII.—3. Protestantism at Sea, 
a Sketch—4. The Englishwoman in Russia—5. How did Scotland 
become Presbyterian, No. —6. Notices of Forster’s Primeval 
Language— Madden’ s vat: of L tady Blessington—Phillip Lancaster 
helsea Bun-house — Life . Et tty —Souvestre’s Family 
Journal—Doran’ ‘8 Habits and Men, &c., 
London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Festina street, and 63, Pater- 
noster-row. 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, contains a Life of the late Abbé Lamennais, by 
Professor De Félice, Author of the History of French Protes: 
tantism. Mek sketches of Marlborough, Cowper, and Miss Mitford. 
rice 6 





Partridge, Oakey & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 





Price 1s. 


HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY for 
MARCH contains: Pe Circassia—2. The Charitable Associa- 
tions of Paris. No. 3. Naval and Military ‘‘ Arrangement” 
—4. How shall we settle our Poor? No. LI.—5. Emigration— 
6. Description of the Modern Appearance of the Crimea—7. A few 
more Words about Grammar—8. Notices: Our Camp in Turkey, 
and the Way to it—Inkermann : a Poem—RKevelations of a Slave- 
Trader — History of the Ottoman Turks— The Churchman’s 
Library—9. 
At the Office, No. 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 





This day is published, 2nd edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 102, 6d, 


HE PROPHETS and KINGS of THE OLD 


TE MENT. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: 
Fleet-street. 


Bell & Daldy, 186, 





This day is published, price 1s. 
HE PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in 
PAINTING. By CHARLES MAKTEL, 


ondon: Winsor & Newton, Rathbone-place ; and may be had 
ali all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just published (Second Thousand), price 1s. in cloth, 


E ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH : Was it in- 
vented by PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE? By WILLIAM 
FOTHERGILL COOKE, Esq. 
Sold by W. H. Smith’& Son, 136 and137, Strand, London. 


In the press, in 1 vol. illustrated by numerous Plates, 








DOCUMENTS RELATING to the INVEN- 
TION of the ELECTRIC — Edited by WILLIAM 
FOTHERGILL COOKE, Esq 
This day, Price 6s. 
7s. MILITIA of the UNITED KING- 
OM, with SUGGESTIONS for a PERMANENT OR- 
GANIZ ATION of the FORCE, with Maps. By R. A. SHAFTO 
ADAIR, F.R.S., Lieut.-Col. commanding Suffolk Art, Mil. 
Parker, Forntvall & Parker, Military Library, Whitehall ; 
Ridgway, Piccadilly ; Cowell, Ipswich. 





Will be ready on the Ist of March, 


HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN; 

Illustrated by, JOHN FE. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c. by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In1 vol. cloth 
boards, containing | 49 Plates, full coloured, 278; partly coloured, 
148. Also, Part &, completing the work, price 5s. full, and 2s. 6d. 
partly coloured. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





Just published, 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual containing simple Directions for 
the Produciion of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Wax ‘aper, an 
Lngen | aw Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. Price 1s., 
per post, 1s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of Philosophical Apparatus and Chemical Preparations 
Manufactured and Sold by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, &c., 153, 
Fleet-street, London ; comprising Twenty-one Sections on various 
branches of Natural bhilosophy. 

rice ls.; per post, 1s. 6d. 
Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
phical Instrument-M: ers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Fleet-street, London, 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XLIV.— _— 
MESSRS. HAMILTON & Co. have. now received a further 
~—— of the above, containing the article “ Europe in 1854.” 
_33, aternoster-row, March 3, 1855. 


Nearly ready, price 28, 6d. - 
Y OWN GARDEN ; or, the Young Gar- 
dener’s Year’s Book. 
Mrs. LOUDON, 
Author of ‘ aoe Ladies Companion to the Flower Garden,’ &c, 
.ondon : Kerby & Son, 190, Oxford-street. 


SELECT WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS. EDITED BY 
REV. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Just ready, Vol. I1L., being 
ERMONS, Vol. I.—Cloth, Price 6s, 
To be continued in Quarterly Volumes; alsoin Half Volumes , 
rice 28. 6d.—two to be published each Quarter ; and in Monthly’ 
arts, price 18.—to be completed in about v0 Parts. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. London: 
Adams & Co. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 


Just published, New and Cheaper, F Edition, price 1s.; or, by post 
1 
HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live 


and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-Management ; together with Instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and’ that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated Sey of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN.—Loundon: Piper, Brothers, & Co. 23, Pater- 
noster-row ; Hannay, 63, Oxford- street ; Mann, 39, Coruhill; and 
all Booksellers. 








Hamilton, 





Just published, vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the CITY of DUBLIN. 


Vol. I. containing an Account of the more Ancient Districts 
ne! bls Metropolis of Ireland; with Notices of the various Im- 
tant Personages and Historical Byents Se with those 
lcalities. Illustrated with a MAP of the ANCIENT CITY, and 
an Appendix of Documents, now first published y Original 
pps By J. T. GILBERT, Hon. Sec. Irish Archveological 
and Celtic Society. 
Dublin: James M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. London: 
W. 8S. Orr & Co. Amen- -corner, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATION. 


HE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM—tThe GO- 
VERNING cas S—POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 
By E. M. WHITLY. 
12mo. sewed, rice 1s. 6d. 
Tribner & Co. 12, —ternoster row. 


Just published, 8vo. price 2 


RACTICAL TREATISE on the DISEASES 
of CHILDKEN and INFANTS at the BREA 
Including the HY it! pathos E DUCATION of 
mranetates from 44 F = of = BOUCHUOUT. 
it : 








.C.8 
John Churchill, New Burlington- street. 


If the late Cholera visitation do but arouse the country to 
energize for the prevention of preventable diseases, it will prove a 
national blessing. 

Just published, Second Thousand, price 1s.; post free, 1s, 6d, 


JRESEIRATION : a Lecture. By Tuomas 


EY, 

“‘ Welladapted to its purpose.” Lancet.—* Unusually forcible.” 
Sun—* We call the attention of any popular bodies interested,” 
&c. Examiner.—‘ Every inhabitant of every large city should be 
acquainted with its contents.” Critic—* Every sanitary committee 
should act upon the hints thrown out.” Dublin Sentinel.—“* We 
earnestly wish that every man and woman ie she kingdom would 
read this sickening,” &c. Portsmouth Gua 

Also (for canoten py Benevolent Societies, Local Poards, 
City Missions, &c.) 
JELPS towards the PHYSICAL, INTEL- 
TUAL, and MORAL ELEVATION of all” CLASSES of 
SOCLETY. The siege Fo appr 2d. (post free, 3d.); the 100 at 
14d, per si me t 
London: Churehill, 


Just published, price 6d. 
HE BATTLE of the SAA : a Poem. 
the Honourable *****, an Eye Witne’ 
London: Beil & Daldy. Oxford : Slatter & Rose. 


This day, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 


RCHBISHOP WHATELY’S DETACHED 
THOUGHTS and APOPHTHEGMS, Extracted (by per- 
mission) from some of His Grace’s Writings. 
* Deserve the individual prominence given them. 
Cler fe aN Feb. 8 
Robert B. Blackader, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Fr csae> mg ae ee 
ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 128. 
ETTRES de J EAN CALVIN, recueillies pour 


la oe se et publiées d’aprés les Manuscrits Originaux. 
Par JULES BONN 
_ son William Allen, 13, Paternoster tow 
ready, price 2s. 
LEt LEGEN ‘DS : Stories for Children, from 
Church Ses: By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A., Warden 
of Sackville College. So arranged as to have a reference to some 
passage in the Epistle, Gospel, or Lesson for the Sundays in Lent. 
_ , By the same Author, 
Tales of Christian Heroism. 2s. 
Tales of Christian Endurance. 2s, 
The Followers of the Lord. 2s. 
Evenings at Sackville College. 2s. 
The Egyptian Wanderers: a Tale of the Tenth 


Persecution. 2s. 6d. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 

For Indigestion, Constipation, Diarrhea, Palpitation of the Hi 
Flatulency, Distension, Acidity, Torpidity of the Liver, Cough, 
sthma, Nervousness, Biliousness, on of the Kidneys and 

Bladder, Strictures, Kh Gout, D Spleen 
it —" &c.—Price 2d., or 6d. free S post (in stamps). goth 

Edition 

NHE NATURAL REGENERATOR of the 
_ DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, inconvenience, 
or expense. This treatise is ada ted to the gencral one. and con. 
tains numerous cas: y of 
health, to the most st fesblen de delionty, or shattered constitution. 
ondon : James yo +. , Paternoster-row ; ; James Gordon, 





ew Burlington-street. 





By 
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Gill 
146, Leadenhall-street ; ‘ough all Booksellers. 
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Just pr published, Second — enlanget, feap. 8vo. cloth. 


GERIA;; or, Casual’ Thoughts and Suggestions, 
Becond Series. By B. DOCKRAY. 
** Defiuit incerto lapidosus murmure rivus; 
Sepe, sed exiguis haustibus, inde bibes. 
EGERLA est, que preebet aquas, Dea _— Camenis ; 
Illa Nume conjux consiliumque fuit.’ 
. Fast. Lib. 3, 273. 
“ Est certe casus aliquis, non minus in cogitationibus, quam in 
operibus et factis."—Bacon, Novum Organum. 


London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


——— eee 


[HE DAILY LIFE; or, Precepts and Pre- 


seri Rions f i Christian Liv By the Rev. JOH - 
wine’ riptions 72 ving. By the Rev. N CUM 





New Edition. Feap, cloth, price 6s. 
2 


] ERUSALEM REVISITED. By the late 
e W. H. BARTLETT, Author of * — about Jerusalem,’ 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, en raved 
cuts. Super-royal 8vo., uniform with th 
21s, morocco, 

3. 


OME ACCOUNT of Mrs. CLARINDA 


SINGLEHART. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ In post 
With Frontispiece, (In Preperation 


on steel, and Wood- 
e ‘Nile Boat.” 128, cloth ; 


8yvo, 


New Epirti0n of Mr. TUPPER’S a 
In feap. hortly. 


BOY’S ADVENTURES in the WILDS 
of AUSTRALIA ; or, Herbert’s Note-Book. By WILLIAM 
Ho" WITT. With Designs by Harvey. In fcap. price 48. 6d. cloth, 
gi 

6. 


RANK FAIRLEGH; 
Life of a Private Pupil. 
- F ae Arundel,’ &c. 


or, Scenes from the 
By F. E, rt. Esq., Author 
Cheap Edition, 28, 6d. . boards ; 38. 6d. 


7, 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE: a Tale 
of the Last Century. By the Author of * Mary Powell.’ by 


form with * Cherry and Violet.” With Frontispiece. Price 7. 
bevelled boards; or 13. morocco, antique. 


8. 


TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST for EVERY 
DAY in the YEAR. at Six different Rates, from 11. to 1002., 
&. By JAMES LAURIE. “In the great requisites of simpli- 
oe se loveangement and comprehensiveness we have seen none 

odante ted for general : use.”—M*Culloch’s Commercial Diction- 
ay "ooth dition, pp. 800, 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 
9. 


RAVELS on the SHORES of the BALTIC, 
&c. By 8S. S. HILL, Esq., Author of * Travels in Siberia” 
In post 8vo. price 88. 6d. cloth. 
10. 


NCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL 

AMERICA, Chiapas, ant Yucatan. By the late JOHN L. 
STEPHENS. New Edition, revised and with Additional Illus- 
trations, by FREDERICK. CATHER WOOD. In 8yo. with nume- 
Tous Engravings, 128. neatly bound. 


11. 


INAL DISCOURSE atARGYLE CHAPEL, 


Bath. By the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY. In post 8vo. cloth, 
price 108, 6d. 12 


R. CUMMING’S DEVOTIONS. A Guide 
to Family Worship; comprising a Hymn, a Portion of 
Scripture, and an pppropriate Prayer for the Morning and Evenin 
of Every Day in the Year. Price 1l. 1s. cloth, gilt, 
13. 


[HE GREAT ADVERSARY. By the Rev. 
Tat BTED MALLLOM SNARE, Oui 6h Jee 
14, 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS on 
ST. JOHN. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Complete 
1. (Shortly. 


EVENINGS IN MY TENT; or, Wanderings 


frican Sahara. By Rev. N. DAVIS, F.R.S.S.A. 
With p a% Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 
NDISPUTABILITY.—The only pg oy 


Ei a in Life Assurance. Price Sixpence; or by post, 


Lette, 8 Son & Steer, Royal Exchange ; Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


in cloth. 











SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
policies effected with this Society now will participate in 
mlUB- FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society, according to 
conditions contained in the Society’s Prospectus. 
li ¢ Premiums required by this Society for insuring youn) 
Yesare lowerthan in many other old-established offices, an 


HE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEETING of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY was held within the Company’s Office, Edinburgh, on 
Thursday, the 15th of February,— 


ANTHONY TRAIL, Esg., the Senior Director, in the Chair. 


HE following statements, containing minute 

details of the progress of the Company, and of its — 

—— i pag of the periodical balance, were submitted to the 
eeti 


pido Balance Sheet as at 15th November, 1854, certified in 
accordance with the Company’s Acts of Parliament. 
Report ~ the Auditor after the examination of the Books and 


Accow 
General ‘Statement as to the progress of the Business and its re- 
sults as at 15th November, 1854. 


PR following abstract of results exhibits the actual progress of 


The sumber of Proposals for veeenneeyel om » ed pine 
during the year was .. 





The number of Proposals accepted during the same period was 1046 
and with Annuity transactions accepted, tothe numberof 40 





makes the transactions of the year.. 1086 
being an increase of 171 Policies as compared ‘with the’ largest 

number issued in any previous year. 
The amount of sums proposed for assurance was .. £622,200 8 5 
The amount of sums contained in policies issued was 515,17 7 0 
The difference...... £107,083 1 5 


being the amount of the declined popes, And it is curious to 
remark, as evincing the continued care bestowed in the selection 
of lives, that the accepted and declined proposals for many 
years have borne the same relative proportion. 

It will also be observed that the average amount of each polic ey 
has been nearly 500l., a result which, in the management of Li 
Assurance Institutions, is considered a very favourable feature 
in the transaction of business. 

The Annual P corr di - see new Wy ces 
amount to .......+. peserdesaseeescactssiccnteiess GA © OS 

















The amount of claims by death was ......... 
And with Bonus additions ............cceeeveeeeee 


Makes in all.. . £95,361 1 0 

The amount of claims is greater than in the p previous year by 

5,861. 68, 2d.; but it is only in proportion to the extended busi- 
ness of the Gounpamy. 


The Annual Revenue at 15th November, 1854, oe — 
218,961. 168. 5d., being an increase on the year of 13,9361 


a 13 10 
5,932 7 2 


The following are the Sensly, Baniite of the New Business since 


SUMS ASSURED. 
++ £446,026 12 10 
368,679 7 10 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


1845—Bonus Year... £14979 8 10 
1846 

















443,578 4 11 16140 0 1 
395,864 12 5 12,20 9 
429.371 17 2 14,743 4 8 
509,147 10 6 17,550 149 
467,499 8 1 15.210 211 
445,799 6 6 15,145 15 6 
455,2 1 14,886 9 3 
515,117 7 0 16,650 0 
Soap £4,476,333 4 3 £150,38210 5 
Annual Average............£447,633 6 5 £15,038 5 0 


The Report by the Directors, after communicating the above 
results, proceeded as follows :— 

On the present occasion the Directors have no feature of novelty 
to notice. The Institution has now been extended by Agencies to 
every part of the Kingdom; the principles on which it is founded 
are not susceptible, in their opinion, of any apparent improve- 
ment; its practice has always been characterized by the most 
liberal dealing towards those who transact with it; and it has 
now become the chief duty of those entrusted with its manage- 
ment to maintain the Company in the high and honourable posi- 
tion which it has reached by the patient and steady attention 

d on itsi by those who, during the last thirty 
years, have laboured to make it what it now is, one of the most 
successful companies of the day on the particular system on which 
it is founded. 


The Directors hope that the Company may long enjoy the confi- 
dence of the public, and they trust that the same liberal rivalry 
which exists among the Offices in Scotland will continue to actu- 
ate them, a fair lation being a wh fici 
to the public and inspiriting to the Offices themselves. It would 
be well for England if Life Assurance was in as wholesome a con- 
dition as it isin Scotland. The daily increasing evil which presses 
on the English public by the wholesale manufacture of new 
Offices, calls loudly for legislative interference ; but although a 
Committee of the House of C reported, eight months 
ago, on the necessity of some check being instituted, the evil still 
continues, 104 new Offices having been projected, and 56 founded, 
during the last two years alone. 











The Directors have only farther to remind those present that 
at 15th November, 1855, the Company will reach the period when 
the Fifth Investigation of its affairs is appointed to be made. The 
necessary calculations are now in progress, and the most anxious 
attention of the Board will be directed to the important duties 
which that inquiry involves. But they refer to the approach of 
that period at present, more particularly for the purpose of seeking 

in p the business of the year now current. 
pie The Bonus Year,’as it is termed, has always been a very success- 
ful one in point of busi in q' of the ind 





tion of the Company was declared by the Chairman to be as 
‘ollows :— 


Governor, 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governor, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ELWIN and KINCARDINE. 





EDINBURGH. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS, 


ANDREW BL. ACK BURN, Esq iyDanker, 
THOMAS GRAHAM MU ema Esq. W. 
JAMES VEITCH. Esa. of E 

WILLIAM WOOD. Esq. Surg: 

ALEXANDER JAMES RUSSELL, Esa. CS. 


WILLIAM MONCREIFP, Esq. Accountant, 
GEORGE PATTON, Es ‘Advoca 
cums ROBERT TOD D. Esq ws” 
ON’, Ese. Accountant. 
. Perth, 

. Esq. W.S. 
JAM oe Merchant, Leith, 

s 


GEORGE Mol 
HARRY MAXWEL INGLIS: Esq. W.S. 


LONDON. 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 


rg nag DIRECTORS. 
JOHN LINDSAY, E 5, Laurence Pountney-lane. 
THOMAS H. BROOK ING, Hea. 14, New Broad-street, 
JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Fsq. Austin Friars. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, 4 3, Billiter-court. 
ALEXANDER MACGREGOR, Esq. Arlington-street. 
JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 4, Hyde Fee trent. 
Sir ANTHONY OLIPHANT, C.B. 





A vote of thanks was Uae resented to the Board of Directors, to the 
Manager and other Office-bearers, and to the Chairman; after 
which the ae separated. 
y order of the Board of Directors. 
ILL. THOS. THOMSON. , Afeneger. 
H. tVONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
London, 82, King William-street. 


Every information will be given atthe Offices and at the A, 
of the Company, which are established in all the princi 
of the mer om. 

LON 

EDIN: ho keH (Head Opies. 

DUBLI 


neies 
towns 


--82, King WILLIAM-STREET. 
. 3, GEORGE-STREET. 
166, Upper SAcCKVILLE-STREET. 
HE HOUSEHOLDER’ S LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Adam-street, oe 
Rk. DSON, Secretary. 
*,* See Prospectus for full sates 


ST: GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
118, PALL MALL, London. 
POEM... RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s. 
Deputy-Chairman—HEN ig B NALL, Esq,, Ladbroke-square, 


inte utable Policies, pice ng all Propieien for Families 
— on the most favourableterms. Unmarketable titles 
assure 
Loans granted on a new and liberal prineiple. 
For further particulars apply at et Office as above. 
W. C. URQUHART, Secretary. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. . 











1824, and Empowered by Act of 
Parliament. 


Established at York, 


CAPITAL, 500,000. 
The attention of the Public is pastioohenty called to the terms of 
this Company for 


LIFE INSURANCES, 
And to the distinction which is made between Male and Female 
ves. 
No Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company on the most moderate terms. 
LONDON AGENTS: 
Mr. William Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. 

William R. Turner, Solicitor, 1, Field-court, Gray’s Inn. 

Agencies are also established at the various Towns in the 


Country. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,0LD nag LONDON. 





Instituted 1820. - 
Witty R. ROBINSON. Esq. a. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq. Chairm 
The ScaLe or Premiums adopted by this Office co will be found of 
a very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to- 
ae risk incurred. 

Four-Firtus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year,avd may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tnuixp of the Premium on Insurances of 500. and upwards, 

for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt ppan the Policy, 

to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend cums o 

50l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected w: 

Company 3 the whole term of life, when they have ome an 
value. 





to 
enter before the division of ‘profits ; buta heavier task than usual 
has to be performed this year, in consequence of the very large 
extent of business during the past year,—the Bonus Year being no 
doubt expected to be, as it has hitherto been, the best of the 
quinquennial period. The Directors trust, therefore, that they 





aenrersare fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
fund in addition to Shonssumunated funds derivea trom the 
investments of Premium 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office 
Prospectuses may be obtained rr the Office in Threadneedle- 


will receive hearty support in their endeavours to make it a year 
of increased success. 


ans Report having been unanimously approved of, the Meeting 
hen proceeded to elect new Directors in room of those who retire 





street, London. or of any of the Agents of the Societ; 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALS, Actuary. 





5 ion, and after the appointments were made, the Direc 


Security.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., of which 140,0002. 
is suvcated, from the risk incurred by Members of Mutual 
Societie 
The satisfactory financial condition of the Company,exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
tatement 

” At the close of the last Financial Year the Sums 

Assured. including Bonus added, amounted - £2,500 ,000 

= agen rs to oe - ee sash cotaabtebe 800,000 

nd the Annual Income from thesame source, 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be emected at 


scams SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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EsTABLISHED 1841. . 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GEN ERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. | 
‘Atthe Thirteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 
1854, it was shown that there had been issued no less than 2,130 
Policies, covering Assurances to = yi 1,027,5001., and 
ieldi x iums amounting to 50,1106 

viglding Avunual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of 

Policies then in force was 3,434, insuring 1,337,500U., and y ielding an 

Income of 55,2071. . 

_ hi Number of Policies now in force is.......... 259 
The Amount Insured is......,. ..£2,208,027 8. 2d, 
he Income from Premiumsis.. £100,510 98 1d. ; 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1843 and 1853), adding 
nearly 3 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of 1,0004 issued in 1542 ona healthy life is now 
ingeeesd i 1s ae ‘ ie 

% ivi every five ye: , 

aces are fected ae heane or abroad on either healthy or 

diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 


llow, 
Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 
Agents wanted for vacant places. ‘ 
rospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained Ano ene eos ad hap Chief oe or on appli- 
cati of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
—- ap G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at thecentre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical] acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p.274. 

“*Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having thegreatest 
intensity yet produced,by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal,actinicand visualrays. Thespherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

**Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3inches 
imaperture. Thereis no stop, the field is flat, and theimagevery 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Roas, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, 


HE IODIZED COLLODION, manufactured 
by J. B. HOCKIN & CO, 289, STRAND, LONDON, still 
remains unrivalled for sensitiveness and density of Negative—it 
excels all others iu its keeping qualities and uniformity of constitu- 
tion.—Albumenized Paper, 17} by 11, 5s. per quire; Waxed ditto, 
7s., of very superior quality.— Double Achromatic Lenses, equal in 
alu points to those of any other manufacturer: Quarter Plate, 
2l. 28.; Half Plate, 5l.; Whole, 10/.—Apparatus and pure Chemi- 
cals of all descriptions. 
Just published, * PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 
by J. B. HOCKIN. 3rd edition, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 4d. 


HE NEW COLLODION Manufactured by 

BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street. London, will bear com- 

arison with any other preparation offered to Photographers. 
Price 9d. per oz. Can be had separate from the [odizing Solution, 
Nitrate of silver, 4%, 6d. per oz.; Pyrogallic Acid, 1s. 6d. per drachm; 
Glacial Acetic Acid, 6d. per oz.; Hyposulphite of Soda, 1s. per lb. 

CAMERAS, LENSES, and every description of Apparatus, of 
first-class wor’ menehio. 

Chemicals of ABSULUTE PURITY, and every material re- 
quired in the Photographic Art, of the finest quality. 

Instruction in ail the processes. 

Catalogues sent on application. 

Buanp & Lone, Opticians, Photographical Instrument Makers 
and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


X YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Photographic Establishments.—The superiority 
of this preparation is now universally acknowledged, Testimo- 
nialsfrom the best Photographers and principal scientific menof 
theday, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformlysuch perfect pictures, 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action. In all cases where 
a quantity is required, the twosolutions may be had at Wholesale 
pricein separate Bottles, in which state it may be kept for years 
and exportedtoanyclimate. Fullinstructionsfor use. ’ 

Caution.—Each Bottle isstamped with a Red Label bearing my 
name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REMOVING all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. Thegenuine is made only bythe 
inventor,and is secured with a red label bearing this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST,10, PALL 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure PhotographicChemicals: and may 
be procured of all respectable Chemists, in Pots, at 1s., 28., and 
38. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church. 
— Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 


‘W HOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
s —DANIEL M‘MILLAN, 132, Fleet-street—where every 
article used in Photography may ad of the best quality, and 
at prices worthy the attention of thé trade.—Price List sent free 
on application. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION CAN BE HAD AT 
TTEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 


7 FACTORY, 24 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 

Islinzton.—OTTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE: BODY 

FOLDING CAMERA, adapted for Landscapes or Portraits,may 

be had of A. Ross, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Photographic 

ceeedeiaes a oane atthe M Sere as above; where 
on of Cameras, Slides, i — 

The Trade supplied. era, ides,and Tripods may be had. 

OF 


ANK DEPOSIT, 
Nationat Assurance and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 

No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON 
Established A.D. 1844. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July at the Head Office 
in London ; and may also be received at the various Branches, or 
through country bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 
application. 








REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—COALS, 
—Orders for the best RUABON HOUSE COALS, equal to 
the finest Durhams, may be executed at 26s. 6d. per Ton (cas 
price), delivered within 4 miles of the Paddington Station. | 
hese Coals are bright and durable in burning, and contain only 
one-half per cent. of dust. : 

They are now for the first time introduced into the London Mar- 
ket by the recent opening of the Great Western Railway into 
North Wales. 

a the Superintendent of the Company, Paddington 
ation. 


OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given 
for large or small Libraries.—Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


AINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION, with- 
“ out Chloroform.—Mr. WALTER BLUNDELL is at home 
daily, from Ten till Four, for Dental Operations under his new 
patent process.—29, New Broad-street, City. 











A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 

FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Ciock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Ships’ 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches,8 guineas; Gentlemen's, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
Watches, 61. 68. 








“CRYSTAL PALACE.” 
\ ATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S 


GOLD CHAINS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Crystat Patace, Central Transept, 
No. 23, GALLERY OF PRECIOUS METALS, 
MANUFACTORY, 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonpon. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELEINGTON 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists,and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. ooo exclusively by. them in Bronze, 
Silver,and Gold,from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


rtists. 

Alsoto their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated fer the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, &c. 

These productions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition 
by anaward ofthe ‘ Council Medal,’and may be obtainedat either 
of the Establishments— 

22, REGENT-STREET, 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, }Lonpon. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreicn 

Acents, and Acents to the Royat Avapemy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry,and Artists,that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c.,from all parts of the Continent, forclearingthrough the Custom 
House, &c. ; and thatthey undertakethe shipment of effectsto all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also,in Paris, of M. M. Coenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


ONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- 
TEED.—A limited number of LADIES WANTED IMME- 
DIATELY, to pursue the Fashionable and Lucrative Arts of 
“TLLUMINATING ON VELLUM” and “LITHOGRAPHY,” 
for objects at the Crystal Palace, intended for publication. Each 
Art is taught for One Guinea, either personally or by correspon- 
dence, and by which a handsome income can be realized weekly.— 
Continuous employment guaranteed at the pupil's residence and 
private instruction.—The elegant specimens are on view daily, at 
Mons. LAURENT’S residence, 14, Torrivgton-square, near 
Russell-square ; Royal Polytechnic, &c.—References to families of 
distinction. No knowledge of drawing necessary. 


, 
SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manuf: ry, Broad-street; Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of TableGlass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
andelegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing ordersexecuted 

with despatch. 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Every de- 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at 
~ ore possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde 
ark, 

















EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE imparts the mostexquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
andall Roast MeatGravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors,Lea & Perains, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also hy Messrs. Barclay 
& Sons, Messrs. Urosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and 
Merchants. London; and generally by the principal Dealers in 
Sauce.—N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
“Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of thé bottle. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 


LIVERPOOL, Fesrvary 14, 1855. 





(CIRCULAR), 


The great fluctuations in the price of Tea during tle last 
two years have caused much confusion among Retail 
Dealers,—whilst there have been loud complaints by Fami- 
lies of the inferiority of the quality. These complaints too 
frequently have their origin in the indifference displayed in 
the Selection.——A sTrikinG TESTIMONY to the contrary 
may be witnessed in our business—which exhibits a large 
increase in the number of Families supplied—as well as in 
the quantity disposed of—being greatly in exeess of any 
similar period during the last fifteen years. 


The support which has been so liberally accorded to us 
affords the most conclusive proof of the importance and 
value of constancy—in the selection of suitable qualities— 
with an especial view to the satisfaction of Consumers. 


Our inflexible regard to QuALITY has been the gradual 
means of opening to us a new feature of Trade—Foreign 
orders—from English Families residing abroad. Shippers 
of fine Teas will find our Stock to consist of suitable Pack- 
ages (in bond) for Export—and the prices fixed upon a 
principle calculated to give continued satisfaction, and with 
every possible security—as to the QUALITY. 


Notwithstanding the eontinuance of the Rebellion in 
some districts of the Chinese Empire, there is no sound 
apprehension of a short supply of Tea. The Imports this 
year will prove at least equal to those of the last year—the 
present estimate being upwards of 80,000,000 1b.—a toler- 
able seope will therefore be afforded for a eonstant and per- 
sonal attention in the selection of proper qualities. 


Having already obtained—by many years’ experience—a 
large amount of distinguished patronage—Families may 
rest assured—of our continued candour in recommending 
only such descriptions as will please. 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 


ROB™ ROBERTS & COMP*. 


Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 


LIVERPOOL. 


N.B.—Other remarks and the present 
List of Prices may be had on application. 


A R. MECHI respectfully announces that he has 
purchased the Cutlery Business of the late Mr. Vinine, in 
Regent-street, and has also bought of Mr. Du Croz the lease of the 
extensive premises, No. 112, Regent-street (next door to Messrs, 
Nicoll, and opposite Vigo-street), extending into Glasshouse-street. 
As soon as the necessary alterations and embellishments are com- 
leted, it will be opened as a branch of Mr. Mechi’s establishinent 
fh Leadenhall-street, with an entirely new stock of Dressing Cases 
and Bags, Papier MAché Manufactures, Cutlery and Elegancies 
suitable for presentation. The business will be conducted on the 
same principles and the same prices charged as at the Parent 
Establishment, in Leadenhall-street. 


T Mr. MECHT’S ESTABLISHMENT, 4, 
LEADENHALL- STREET, London, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British manufactures, in DRESSING CASES, 
Work Boxes, Let Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of 
utility or-luxury, suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle Tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c., as usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An ex- 
— assortment of superior Hair and other Bruslics for the 
oilet. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWARIS, SON & 

Co., 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street ; where one may be seen ID 

daily use. The advantages of this Grate consist in the smoke 

being perfectly consumed, no chimney sweeping being required, 

and a saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. being effected in the cost 0 
Pp t with Testi ials, sent on application. 











fuel. P 


ARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 

build and finish, at reduced prices.— For SALE. or to be Let 

on Job, a} assortment of New and Second-hand CARRIAGES, 

comprising single and double seated Broughams, Clarenices, Step 

iece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Peake’s old-esta 

blished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, Leicester 
square, 











ERMUDA ARROWROOT, unremoved from 
the tin cases in which it is shipped, weight, case exclusive, 
2641b., price 508, Small quantities can be had at 2s. 6d. per lb. 
AMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; 
112, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury; and 
82, Old Broad-street, City. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? or, 
HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR ONE SHILLING 
PER DAY.—One bushel of Oats when crushed will make two.” 
Great saving —OAT BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters, Ploughs, Thras 
ing Machines, Flour-mill Carts, Corn-dressing ditto, Horse ee 
Steam Machinery, put up, &.—M. WEDLAKE, 118, Fenchure 
street.— Book on Feeding, 1s. 





MekGaAn’s PATENT PAPER and MILL- 
BOARD CUTTING-MACHINES.—SHARP, STEWART 
ss ay ag ~ now prepared to execute orders 
CHESTER. achines, in all sizess—-ATLAS WORKS, MAN- 


\) OTTINGHAM PORK PIES can be had at 
1. each, or 108, per dozen (hamper included), sent to any 
address in town or country. Wedding Breakfasts, Balls, and Din- 
ners attended. Men Cooks, of first-rate ability,can be hired for 
jobs, or constant places.—J. CATT, Ship Tavern, Eastcheap, City. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING, Mats, Rugs, Mattresses, Hassocks, Cosh 
Brushes and Brooms, Sheep-netting, Cordage, Brush-fibre, Ge, Boy 


of which priced Catalogues may be had free by post. 
* Warehouse, 42, LUD if London. 


GATE-HIL 
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Prsaeses DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND WB LARGEST IN seinen 
28 STOCK Is bods OF THE LARGES' K , 
tae yi PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
ogues post-free. 
188 and 189, STRAN D, corner of Arundel-street. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH ane a Lists of Sizes and Prices 
ay be had on application. 
CHUB BB & SON, 57, St.-Paul’s Churehyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, “Market-street, Manchester ; and Horsley 
ields, Wolverhampton. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS toCHOOSE 
FROM.—HEAL & SON have just erected extensive Pre- 
mises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand ud Bed- 
steads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for 
inspection, comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, 
with Chintz and Damask Furnitures, compe Their new Ware- 
rooms also contain an assortment of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
which comprises every requisite, from the plainest Japanned 
Deal for Servants’ Rooms, to the newest and most tasteful —_— 
in Mehoanar and other Woods. The whole warranted of the 
scunter and best ee EAL & SON’S ILLUS. 
TRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, and PRICED LIST 
of BUDDING, sent free by post.—-H BAL & SON, 196, Tottenham 
Court-road. 


NDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 

Buyers of the above ou requested before finally deciding, 
to visit Ww ILLIAM 8, BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford- 
street (corner of Spumanenaen. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Newman-street 
and4and 5,Perry’s-place. They arethe larg est in the world, and 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, T STOVES, R NGES, 
FIRE [RONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY as cannot be 
a pproached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 148, to 51. 108. ; ditto with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 108. to 121. 128.5 Bronzed Fenders 
complete, with standards, from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fendersfrom 21. 158, 
to 61; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments from 2.158. to 71. 78.; 
Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4l. 48, Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth meg All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced ch 

Firstly—From the frequency and extent of f his purchases ; and 

Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, eenene 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON, when PLAT by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all ‘com parison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that ean be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test_can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 











Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
a Pattern. — 


Tea Spoons, me “ae ae « Se 

Dessert Forks 4 — se eeeees 308, 408. - 468, 

Dessert 8 eine 99 «sb wo ee've 308. .. 428% .. 488 

Table Forks 99 see ce eens 408, 563... a5 
Table Spoons 4 se eeoece 408. 


588. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at sepeetiennte 
prices. All kinds ofre-p: lating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
— Sheeed. Ls -~ 
Table Spoons and Forks, fullsize, perdoz. 123, .. ° 
Des ees ditto and ditto .......ccseeeeeeee IGM. 00 ais ° 
Den GBS oo cccecccccocccccosccccccege cece 58... ee 
WwW sEElabl 8. BURTON ‘has TEN LARGE anew. ROOMS 
devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING — 
MONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (pers post) free. Themoney 
returned for every article not approve 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 1, 2, and 3, 
NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


| yee gt in SHIRTS.—EVANS (6 years 

h B. Nicoll), now manufactures the best Long Cloth 
Shirts, Linen fronts, &c. six for 378. 6d.; in Linen, six for 578. éd.; 
Taree-fold Collars, 10s. 6d. per dozen. Sample Collar for 12 stam wig 
and easy directions for measuring, post free, sent by JOHN 
EVANS, Inventor and Sole Menutctaret of the Elysian Shirt, 
las, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 

*x* See the Times, Potreasy 19th. 


S W. SILVER & CO., OUTFITTERS, 
WO. CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS, and MANUFACTURERS 
of Outfitting Requirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, and 
the various mang B UBBER APPLIANCES. 


ss. 
128, 








seen pain and EmiGRANts es & 4, Rishon 
ace ite the Lon 
Outfitting Branch . . at Liverpool. 
Sum FACTORIES ........00+005 Portsea and Romsey, Hants, 
Canin Furnitcre Do. Commercial-road, London. 
Warerrroor Croruixe Do, .. {te ‘opposite H.M.’s 





ate-street, oppo- 
on Tavern ; also 





Thus, passengers and purchasers generally may be supplied at a 
GREAT SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME quality at 
SHIPPING PRICES. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to ‘oro 
effective invention in the cura’ tive treatment of HERN The use 
ofa steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here ails a soft 
bandage being worn round the poe while thes +4 uisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PADand PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and clgseness that it Samuet be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which ‘Snmct ‘fail to fit) forwarded by y post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to 
the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londo 


LASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 
ARICOSE VEINS, and all sues of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPR. 8,&c. They are porous, 
ight in texture, and inexpensive, § oy are a on like an 
es stocking. Price, from 6d. to tage 
at MANUFACTORY, 228, Prcca DILLY, per ORDO 
NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
i m the Lancet:—‘*We have seldom seen anything so 
beantifal as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam, of Ox- 
[ord-street. They are adapted to mil basen, and all Kinds of 
feds ; and, whether for weaning, poceing by y hand, or occasional 
feeling, are quite unrivalled.”—BENJAMIN mBLAM. 196, Ox. 


street. 78. 6d. i rt h: 
my name and ndde e bottle and mouthpiece are stampe 











ENTLEMEN who require their HOUSES |: 
REPALRED or DECORATED in an efficient: manner and 
at a moderate cost, can be furnished with Estimates free of charge. 
—Applications may be made ersonally or by letter. 
JOHN SYKES, Builder, 47, Essex-street, Strand. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prepared for MEDICINAL USE inthe LOFFUDEN ISLES, 
NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis. 
Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 

i late <ary ATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S.B. F.L.S., Pro- 

fessor the University of London, Author of * The Ele- 
ments of Materia Medica and Therapeutic.,’ &c. 

“ T know that no one can be better, and few -o well, acquainted 

— the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 

ourself, whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 

The oil which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether 

considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or TO- 





INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperi rient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Pemales,particularly during. 
Pregnancy; = it ae the Food of Lnfantsfromturningsoup 
during di Combined with. the ard = ATED LEMON 
ts ave. t forms an E Aper: rauebtc which 19 ie 
and m fo + DINNEFOR 

oon Dispensing Chemiste, no Genera] Agents for the. ewe | 
Horse Hair Gloves and . New Bond-street, London, and 
sold by all respectable: Chemists ists throughout the Empire. 








NOW THYSELF !—Professor BLENKINSOP 
-continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 
most flattering testimonials of his success in describing the CHA- 
RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITING, pointing 
out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad.—Ad- 
dress by letter, stating age, sex.and profession; inclosing 13 uneub 
postage stamps, to Dr. Blenkinsop, 344, Strand, London. 





perties; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oil ean ‘be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSELL, M.D. F.L.8., Member of oe Royal 
College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 
, Author of * Food and its Adulteration, &c &c. 

have more than once, at different times, subjected your 

Light Brown Vil to chemical analysis—-and this unknown to your- 

self—and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and 

rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually —— it in preference to any other, in 
er to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 
Sold in bottles, labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HAR- 

FORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 

accredited envied and Agents for the United Kingdom and 

the British Possess 
ay be obtained:i in "the Country, from respectable Chemists and 

Venders. of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in 

pens the Oil, Messrs. Ansar, Harrorp & bo. will forward four 

half-pint bottles to any part of England, carRIAGE PAID, on receipt 

of a remittance of 10. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d. ; 
uarts (40 ounces), 98. Imperial Measure. 


ETCALFE & CO.’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose,1s. An improved C Tothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest bap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes ot improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrua Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.’S —% Establishment, hon, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stree 
Caution —Beware of the words “* ny Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
som. 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


ECORATION OF THE HEAD.—The admi- 
rable taste displayed in the Head Dresses of some of our 
leading belles, who are no less indebted to art than to nature for 
their cuperiosiins may be imitated. but never equalled, without the 
ork upon. The indispensable requisite is a GOUD 

BAD. oF Hark. This, the skilful artist may embellish ; but 

e lank, weak, and thinly-scattered locks he ye meer al and vainly 
attempts to arrange in a manner of the 
fashionable circles. For this, the Hair must “ve nourished and in- 
vigorated, and all relaxing tendencies overcome. Oldridge's Balm 
of Columbia is the only preparation, truly efficacious, without 
being in the slightest degree injurious. 

By its frequent use the Hair is prevented from turning grey, is 
improved in and receives, by frequent 
application, that beautiful gloss and ny which go greatly 
adds to the 7 and i dignicy of the human for: 

Price 3 6s., and 118. per r Bottle ; no others prices are genuine. 

aoe for OLDRIDGE’ 'S BALM, 13, Wellington-street North, 
rand, Londo 

Sold by all respectable Chemists, Perfumers and Stationers. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for 4 cP has 
maintained such an enduring mers as EMILY DE 
CRINILENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whiske 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a few weeks, and restore the 
baldness, from whatever cause, strengthen it when weak, prevent 
its falling off, and effectually check greyness in all its stages, Price 
28. per Package (elegantly perfumed); sent post free on receipt of 
24 rphemy postage stamps, by MISS DEAN, 374, Manchester-street, 
Gray’s Inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist.—* SF ane fort. 
pint it’ produced a beautiful set of moustachios.” 
has prevented my hair falling off.” J. nitickson.—* 1 seen 
checked the greyness that was coming on.” Mrs. Elder. 
Beware of imitations under closely similar names. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &c., are 
INVARIABLY PRODUCED IN TWO OR THREE 
WEEKS by COUPELLE’S CELEBRATED ora a ay 
which is universally acknowledged as the only rene 
vegas depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair, ro oo 
checking Pees ness, Baldness, &c., andrendering the Hairluxuriant, 
curly,and glossy. —Mr.W iliams, &, Lowther-street, Liverpool. ** I can 
now show as fine a head of hair as any person, solely from going 
your Crinutriar.” ne Serjeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland, 
“Through using your Crinutriar, I have an excellent Moustache, 
which hi h pad ae despaired of.”—Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, 
Berka, . Which was quite bald, is now covered with new 
hair. tpi 3 per packet, through all Chemists and Perfumers ; 
or sent post free for 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London.—Gua: 
fainst imitations under closely similar names. Twenty pages of 
Testi timonials, with list of Country Agents, pést free for twostamps, 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall 

Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing 
guaranteed, without, the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or 
causing one moment's inconvenience to the most aged or nervous 
sufferer. Dr. HOGH V’S new and extraordinary rye by 
one consultation enables deaf persons of either sex to in 
mediately with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and aia 
removes a's singing in the —. H ospital and a 
and certificates from the mos 
i and, in whose A deaf persons have os cured, and 
undreds of private patients cured can be seen or refe: 
to. Hours of consultation, 11 till 4 every day. Francis Robert 
ee Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 
2, 1845; of the A ies Company, April 30, 1846. 
Just Baplished, 
*SELF-CURE OF DEAFNESS, for country patients ; a stop to 
empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees,sent on receipt of seven 
stamps, free, Examination free, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, 


Stamp and Signa- 
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OURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND 
WHAT FIT FOR!~—The secret Art of DISCOVERING 

the CHA ACrEe of INDIVIDUALS from the peculiarities of 
their HANDWRITING, hasJong been practised by Miss GranaM 
with pon ba success, Her startling delineations are full and 
detailed, differing from anything hitherto attem All ns 
wishing ‘to “ know themseives,” or any friend in whom t! ey are 
interested, must seud a specimen of ty A ig stating sex and 
age, | inclosing 13 penny post stam’ rah am, 10, CHI~ 
CHE ER-PLACE KING'S-CROSS, ‘TONDON and ‘they will 
me ag a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents, tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &o. i the em seg ag 
many other things hitherto pnguspected — Graham is a 
nuost successful graphiologist.”— Family Hi 


RUPTURES CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
—DR. BARKER'S great European remedy for these alarm- 
ing Complaints has been successful in curing thousands of cases. 
during the last sixteen years. It is applicable to every variety of 
= or double Rupture, in either sex, of any age, however bad 
ng standing, and causes no inconvenience in its use whatever. 
"Gra t free by post to any part of the world, packed so that no 
one can know the contents, on receipt of 78. 6d.,in possene stamps 
or post-office a payable at the General: Post-office,. t 0 Alfred 
Barker, M.D., 25, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London. Commaites 
tion hours, daily ‘(except Sunday), from Eleven till Four o'clock, 
A copy of the last Quarterly Report, with numerous cases and 
testimonials, will be sent gratuitously to any one, on receipt of a 
penny postage stamp and envelope. 


Re PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS!—All sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
so Semis, relief in pipes case. Hisremedy has been 

] ort persons during the last twelve 
years, ‘and is. sD pl cable to every kind ofsingle and double Rup- 
ture, pemeee ba or long- -standing, in — or female ofany ace, 
causing p ori its use whatever. Sent 
post tectetay tere - the world, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 7: in postage stamps, cash, o & pechatiee order, 
payable at the: ‘aaa Post-oftice, to Dr. iter rt Leslie, 374, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn-road, London.—At home daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 4 o'clock,’ A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD counteracts Dyspepsia 
(indigestion), Constipation —— their consequences.—Andrew tre, 
1.D. F, hese quences are Nervous, Bilious 
a Liver “Complaints "Acidity. Peoritarn, Flatulency, Sick 
Headaches enerai Debility, Low Spirits, Cough, Asthma, 
Incipient Consumption, Nausea, It is, moreover, the best 
Vem for infants and invalids generally, as it never 
urns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good 
iiberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, 
and restores the faculty of digestion and nervous and muscular 
he most enfeebled. Highly ay proved of by Drs. 
and, Harvey, Campbell, er, Wurzer, Lord 
Stuart ae Decies, and 50,000 other " respectable ersons, whose 
healt been perfectly restored by it after all other means 
of cure had failed. 
In canisters, 1 ]b. 2, 9d.; 21b. 48. 6d 51b. 118.; 12)b. 228.; su 
refined, 11b. 62; 21b. 118; 5b, 28; 101b. 338, ‘The 191b. avd 1s 1b, 
carriage free on receipt "of Post- aie co ogg D 
, Regent-street. London; Fortnu: 
vey ors BS Her Majesty, Piccadilly; also, at 6 60, “Gracec church-street; 

















330 and 451, Strand ; 4, a e; 68, Cornhill ; 49, Bishopsgate- 
street e.% ‘Charing-cross ; 04, . Upper’ Baker-street ; 63 and 150, 
xfo! 





RELIEF FOR INFANTS IN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


RS. JOHNSON’s AMERICAN SOOTHING 
SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in general 
use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Stee Seater ae from a arising from painful 
Dentiti As soon as the Syrup is on the Gums, the 
Child will be relieved. the Gums cseledy and oy Prgece ergy ie 
reduced. It is as innocent as efficacious, produce the 
Teeth with ease; and R-2 2 pleasant, that a Chita aii veiuee to let 
its Gums be rubbed w it. Parents s! d be his articular to 
ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING UP, and to 
notice that the Names of Barciay & Some. 95, stfien tong 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the ‘recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle.—Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are war- 

ranted free from Mercurial, and every other poisonous sub- 

stanee, Their purif; ying properties are very remarkable: they are 

mild in operation, and may Be tak taken oy ~ sex without incon- 

venience.—Sold ev tea oe la. 14d., 28. 43. 6d. Whole- 
sale Depdt, 22, BREAD-STREET, cae 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS.— 
an ante Metaine 2 which gives immediate ease to the most 
severe a 
a mote GoouKs | PULMONIC WAFERS. 
as the rove. 
tr have a pleasant taste In every Newspaper and Periodical 
in the Kingdom may m bestimmontals of their wonderful efti- 
cacy. Sold by all co. at lg. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls. per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
CURED a fearfully BAD KNEE.—Extract of a letter from 
Mr. Joseph Rogerson, of the Pottery-fields, Hunslet, near Leeds, 
eae September 15, 1854.—To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—I suf- 
- for months with a very bad knee, and tried every sermedy 
Iikely to benefit me without success. The joint was quite stiff, a 
h me seriously alarmed as to whether I howl 
in the use of it. However. by the use of your Ointment 
is, the a ling was soon considerably reduced, ane in two 
eeks was ye |. which enabled meto resume ork.” 
Sold by lt Vends ers of Medicines ; and at Professor Holloway’s 
Fetablishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New 
ork, 
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WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


By JOHN CHAPMAN, 


London: 8, King William-street, Strand. 





SERMONS. By the Rev. ABRAHAM 
P. MENDES, Master of the Birmingham Hebrew Congrega- 
tion. 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. [Ready this day. 


THE BOOK of JOB. By J. A. Frovups, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Reprinted from 
The Weatmi inster Review. New Series. No. VIII. October, 
1853, 


THE RELIGION of the HEART. A 


Manual of Faith and Duty. By LEIGH HUNT. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, 68, 
CHRISTIAN THEISM. By C. C. 


HENNELL, Author of ‘ An Inquiry concerning the Origin of 
Christianity.’ 13. 


INTELLECTUAL RELIGION. By R. 


W. MACKAY, M.A., yy of ‘The Rise and Progress of 


Christianity.’ 8vo. price ls. 
LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S 


NATURE and DEVELOPMENT. By H. G. ATKINSON 
and HARRIET eae. Post 8vo. cloth. Original 
price, 98.; reduced to 5s. 


QUINQUENERGIA ; or, Proposals for 


a new Practical Theology. By HENRY S.SUTTON. 6s, 6d. 


A DEFENCE of RELIGION. By 


HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 1s. 


POPULAR CHRISTIANITY: its Tran- 
sition #ssag — robable Development, By F. J. FOXTON, 
A.B., Senay Pembroke College. Oxford, and Perpetual 
Le gly f Stoke ‘Prior and Docklow, Herefordshire. Post 8vo. 

oth, 


A SYSTEM of MORAL SCIENCE. 


By LAWRENCE P. picncs. satpat of ‘ Rational Psycho- 


logy, &c. Royal 8vo. boards, 12s. 
THE PURPOSE of EXISTENCE. 


Popul considered. in relation to the Origin, Devel t 
the Humap Mind. Crown 8vo. cloth. al 
price 78. 6d.; reduced to ode. 6d. . 


THE OPINIONS of PROFESSOR D. 


F. STRAUSS, as embodied in his Letterto Hirzell, Orelli and 
Hitaig. at Zurich ; with an Address te the People of Zurich. 
y Professor ORELLI. 8vo. sewed, 14, 


THE PRINCIPLES of NATURE, her 
DIVINE REVELATIONS. and a yomn to MANKIND. 
By and through ANDREW JACKSO AVIS. 2 vols. 8yo. 
cloth. Original price ro Nponebed to ne 


MONEY and MORALS: A Book for 


he Times. Containing an athemee to explain the nature of 
pokes Copttal’ od the ine pepeene fects of the New Gold on 
ommierce, Public Morals; with some Sugzges- 
tions relative ‘to > the Agricultural Interest, the Condition of 
a the National Defences. By JOHN LALOR. 8yo, 
cloth, 1 


LECTURES on POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By FRA S WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of 
* Phases of Faith,’ ‘ History of the Hebrew "end &eo, 
Post 8yo. cloth. Original price 78. 6d.; reduced to 5s, 


THE EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS of the UNITED Li gr gt their Character and 
Organization. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. Siljes 
mw ee .A.. by FREDERICA ROWAN. Post 8vo. cloth, 


SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions 
Essential to Human Happi cinene Specified, and the first of them 
Developed. By HERBERT SPENCER. 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 


= 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRALIZATION : the Characteristics of each, and its 
Practioal Tendencies as affecting Social, Moral and Political 
Welfare and Progress : inated comprehensive Outlines of 
the English Constitation. By J. TOULMIN as LITH. Post 
8yo. cloth. Original price Se. 6d.; Poke to 5a, 


THE COTTON and COMMERCE of 


INDIA, Considered in relation to the Interests of Great Bri- 
tain; with Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. By JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late 
Manager of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company. 
8vo. cloth. Original price 12s.; reduced to 68. 


THE SPHERE and DUTIES of GO- 
Lacy T. Translated from the German of BARON 
rotons VON — By JOSEPH COUL- 
HARD, Jun. Post 8v 
aeciat. ASPECTS. By Joun Srores 
SMITH, Author of ‘ Mirabeau, a Life History.’ Post 8vo. 
cloth. Original price 6s.; reduced to 23. 6d. 
HISTOIRE DES CRIMES DU DEUX 


DECEMBRE. Par Me ayo SCHELCHER, Représentant 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Printed for WALTON § MABERLY, 


28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





I. 

Dr. W. SMITH. — TACITUS. GER- 
MANIA, AGRICOLA, and ANNALS, Book I. Wit lish 
Notes, and Bétricen’s Remarks oe the Style of TAGI Us. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, Editor of the * Dictio- 
nary of Greek and Roman Fatinuiles: &c. Third Edition, 
revised and much improved. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Numerous alterations and improvements have been made in this 

Edition. The Text has been carefully revised, and a considerable 

portion of the Notes re- Shag seege In the Notes the Editor has de- 

rived valuable assistance from the recent commentaries of Orelli 
an Rit tter, as well as from ‘the remarks of Wex in his edition of 
the ‘ Life of Agricola.’ 


Il. 


Dr. R. G. LATHAM’S HANDBOOK 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Forthe Use of Students at 
the Universities and Public Schools. Second Edition, revised 
and muchimproved. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 


III. 


DR. LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE and ART. A Miscellany of Instructive and 
Amusing Tracts on an Physical Sciences, and on their Appli- 
cation to the Uses of Life. 


Vol. V. price 1s. 6d. in ornamental boards. 


Contents, 
Common Things. Time. 4 re 
The Steam-Engine. 3 Chapters. 
The Eye. 3 Chapters. 
The Atmosphere. 
Pu mps. 
. Kaleid id 
*x* Vols. I. to IV. each 18, 6d., or Double Vols, each 38. 6d. doth 
lettered. Continued in Weekly Numbers at1d., Monthly Parts at 5d., 
Quarterly Volumes at 1s. 6d., and Half- Yearly Vols. at 3s. 6d. 








Iv. 


Dr. R.G. LATHAM on the ENGLISH 
~LANGUAGE. Fourth and much enlarged Edition. 9 vols. 
8 [This month. 


0. 


v. 

NIEBUHR’S. HISTORY of ROME. 
og 4 te RE ao ene wad Rem 
HA ILLI SMITH, and L. SCHMITZ 
Fourth "pation. 3 vols. 8yo, 12, 168. cloth. 


VI. 
Dr. LARDNER.— THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH POPULARIZED. One Hundred Illustra- 
jons. (From ‘THe Museum or Science anv Arrt.’) Large 
12mo. 28. cloth lettered. 

“ We must again recommend to the reader Dr. Lardner’s admi- 
rable account of the Electric Telegraph. It is at once popular and 
scientific."— North British Review. 

“ By far the most complete account of the onge Telegraph 
in all its varieties which has been given to the w 

Tiaicct clic Review. 


* A concise and satisfactory account of the Electric Telegraph in 
all views of the subject.”—Literary Gazette. 


VII. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By various Writers. Edited “i 
Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Part XII. price 4s. [April 

Already published, 
Vol. I. price 1. 168.; Parts X. and XI. commencing Vol. IT. 
each 43. 


Part X. contains a New Plan of Jerusalem. 


VIII. 


NEW LATIN READING-BOOK; 
consisting of Short Sentences, Easy Narrations and Dente 
tions, selected from Czxsar’s Gailic War; arranged in sys- 
tematic progression. With a Dictionary. A New Edition, 
revised and improved. 12mo. [Early in March. 


Ix. 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of WORKS of EDUCATION, and WORKS in 
SCIENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE, published by 
} i la & MABERLY. Free by Post to any one writing 

or it. 

The object of this Catalogue is to convey a more satisfacto: 
notion of the contents of the Books than can be drawn from 
ing their titles. Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, 
general notices are given of the chief subjects and most prominent 
peculiarities of the books. The publication is designed to put the 
reader, as far as possible,in the same position as if he had in- 
spected for himself, at least cursorily, the works described ; and, 
with this view, care has been taken, in ——— up the notices, 
merely to state facts, with but little 
whatever. 





London: Watton & MABERLY, 


PRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 


28, Upper Gowsn-sTEeet, and 27, Ivx-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
BOW. 


—>—- 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory; and the El ts of each Scienc 
= reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
‘orm. 





I. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A 8 Ys TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


principles. 
By Grorce Dan ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Geroreaz Darzey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Gronroe Darey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“< For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 
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